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“HIS TWO BEST FRIENDS” 


Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Company. Copyright 1922 by Cream of Wheat Company. 








Once, when great-grandfather’s 
granddad was a young and gallant 
beau, carrying lover's gifts to his lady 
fair, they were jounced out from his 
open pocket by the jolting motion 
of his horse. Pockets were then 
merely squares of cloth stitched on 
the outside of the coat. 


Calling upon his tailor he ordered 
a flap sewn above each pocket to 
keep the contents safe. 


How the well-dressed dandies of 


that day would have appreciated our 
McBedwin Finish—the handsomest 


finish ever devised for the inside of 


a gentleman’s coat. No body lining 
is used. Exquisite tailoring alone 
produces a finish more beautiful than 
even full silk lining, yet costs you 
nothing extra. 

See your Adler Collegian dealer. 
He has smart styles for every man 
of 17 to 70. 


DAVID ADLER & SONS COMPANY 
Milwaukee 
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The McBedwin 
Finish 


Why the Flaps on 
Your Coat Pockets? 
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The' most important reason for good clothes 


ae likes to see you suiel well dress- 
iets it chee in the ac 
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That Appendage of Aimost Al! Good Governments —The Class Called the Lunatic Fringe 
. 


BEHIND THE POLITICAL 
SCENES: A CONFESSION 


CARTOONS Br HERBERT JOHNSON 


VER a long period of years I have 
seen, by the grace of destiny and 
perhaps some special fitness of 
my own, the inside of American 

politics from the inside. My point of 
view is not that of a journalist or a pro- 
fessor; it is not the point of view of those 
who seek office, although I have held 
office. My point of view is that of one 
who may have had and still has a touch of crusading idealism mixed, I hope, with a 
taste for the practical. But I am driven to confess that when American politics have 
held me I was held for pure love of the humanest and perhaps the greatest game in 
the world. 

I detest those who advertise themselves as insiders. The crop of them on the Roosevelt 
and Wilson soil was tremendous. The sense of importance is tempting. The best of men 
succumb to it. I remember Colonel House sending for me one day and how I speeded my 
taxi to hear the fate of the world. He said to me: “ Here is something between you and 
me and the angels. I have given you confidences but never one like this.”’ 

Isaid: “I know. I have just been in Wall Street lunching at the Midday Club. They 
told me there. I have stopped at the Union Club op my way uptown. They told me 
there. There is a good chance of an armistice being signed soon and you are sailing 
tomorrow very secretly for Europe.”” And this man who has given service to American 
politics as unselfishly and generously as any man I could name, was disturbed as an 
insider to find himself in such a large company. 

One of the reasons why these confessions are anonymous, perhaps even a larger reason 
than the lack of literary skill, is that I should hate to be caught being an insider. A kind 
of guilty shame would overcome me, and I should have to think of myself among all those 
who take such pains with secrets which are unnecessary or those who want to create the 
idea that they are intellectual valets to the great. There is something wormish about 
the whole school of little eels who swim in the wake of every big figure. 

I remember a man who tried to impress the late Senator Penrose. He said in a 
hushed voice: “I have just been this week—twice—to talk with the President.” 

Penrose said nonchalantly but in his gruff brusqueness: “I thought you were going 
to tell me that the President had been twice to see you!”’ 

The real insiders keep a tight puckering string. I know at least one man who failed to 
get into a recent Republican cabinet because he was always showy about being “on the 
inside.’’ Furthermore, there are the messenger boys. They are always inside, and no 
one wants to be a messenger boy in American politics or appear like one, because a 





messenger boy, if the uninitiated want 
to know, is someone who is sent to say 
this or do that or request the ovher or fix 
the situation. They are always attached 
to someone unseen who can sit while the 
messenger boys stand. I have seen mes- 
senger boys of whom I have been fond 
good fellows, almost good for a promise; 
but they are always insiders, and help to 
make it odious to be an insider of the kind who talks about it. The truth, as I have 
found it, is that there is much less of importance which the public does not know 
than is commonly supposed. Confidences worth keeping are kept by those who are wise 
and really intimate with political affairs until disclosure is justified by public necessity 
or by the mere lapse of time, reasons which I trust will justify telling here incidents 
known to few. 

I could wait till the end of this confession to disclose a fact which I suppose is sufficient 
to condemn me; but it is only fair to those who read to sail in under no false colors 
The fact is that I am not a cynic about politics. I read the smart books of comment on 
public men and public life in Washington. I note down that the criticism and advice 
given usually proceed from glib authors who never administered anything larger than 
a typewriter. I have seen the dark side of American polit‘es too, Just as good men have 
confided in me because they knew I loved the game and wanted nothing, so other men 
considered bad have confided in me because they knew that I am practical enough not 
to beat my chest about a virtue in which I may indulge for myself but can introduce 
to others only by long painstaking work, 

Critics, cynics, theorists, experience, defeats, victories, conspiracies, the birth of 
movements and their deaths have not shaken my faith in the fairly steady flow of fair 
play and wisdom in American politics. We ail can count on the voters having more 
common sense and more sense of fair play than they ever have credit for, and we can 
mark it down that the run of public men are a great deal better of intention and wiser in 
performance than the cynics would have us believe. 

I confess to another thing. I have faith in our form of government. I know it is not 
fashionable to be satisfied with the form of anything and I know there is virtue in protest 
and challenge. But one of the wisest men in our political life said tome: “ Don’t you forget 
that our political system-—our two-party government—even when there are no definite 
issues drawn, has lasted longer than any other large government system in the world, and 
worked the best.”” He was right. It is a system irritating to those who want change over 
a week-end; but if one considers that the American spirit, as De Tocqueville pointed out, 
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is a combination of individualism making for independent 
thought, challenge and change, linked with a sense of 
codperation with the mass and of conservatism and patience 
making for stability, then as compared with the European 
systems where independents of many parties or many 
groups unite not for any common purpose except for oppo- 
sition and destruction of the group in power, I for one 
am satisfied with our home brand of results, 

Take it or leave it—I have faith. 

I confess to wishing to keep and increase the kind of faith 
that T. R. had. I have often been asked to contribute 
anecdotes of Roosevelt, but all those that came direct 
from him were insignificant compared with one that came 
indirectly from him—-one that brought out a characteristic 
fundamental quality which eulogists who knew him without 
insight and biographers will probably miss and possibly 
the world will forget. 

Roosevelt was dead—that morning. A theatrical pro- 
ducer had asked me to see a first night. To seek diversion 
from a loss which i believed was weightier upon me because 
so leaden upon a whole world, I went to the play. 

Usually this producer, who is a veteran, spends his time 
at his own first nights walking up and down in the dark- 
ness behind the last row of seats, stamping and snarling like 
amadman. I did not find him there when I went up before 
the curtain of the first act—not at first. I stumbled into 
him at last behind one of the portiéres at an emergency 
exit. The hard-cooked old theatrical man stood with tears 
etreaming from his eyes. 

“My God, what shall we do?” he asked. 

“Do!” said I. 

“Yes—T. R.,” he said. “What shall I do? Here is a 
whole city of people who miss the whole point. Am I the 
only man who sees the best about him?” 

“And that?” 

“ Why, he knew as much about men and women as I do— 
and perhaps more. And he still believed in 'em!” 


Republic or Democracy? 


N THAT human side of politics—the personal, human 
side-—there is a value of greatest importance. A great 
issue, particularly when a people feels it to be a great moral 
issue, may transcend all else—when it arises. When there 
is no such issue I feel that it is the strength and weakness, 
the tragedies and humors of our political life, and the keen 
appreciation of them by the rank and file, which are more 
important to us than all the plans and programs of theorists. 
In other words we are, I hope, fulfilling our destiny as a 
republic. We are not, I hope, becoming a democracy. 
In a democracy there is no representation of masses by 
men chosen as being able to give a closer attention and a 
wiser judgment than the mass itself. In a democracy, 
strictly speaking, the representative is only a messenger 
whose judgment is not required and who may announce 
without any special fitness, except obedience, the whim of 
the mass. In a republic, in the republic we conceived as a 
people, the representatives are supposed to be chosen for 
ability and te exercise it. They ought to 
withstand the puff of every opinion which 
sweeps by and is gone. They should not be 
mere weathercocks. If, therefore, this is still 
a republic, the human side of politics, the 
personal side, is often, and indeed usually, 
more important than the platform side. And 
it has been my observation that the Amer- 
ican people, excepting those commonly 
known as the “preachers and the teachers,” 
so regard it 
In the 1912 campaign I met George W. 
Perkins, who had been a partner of J. P. Mor- 
gan and who could make a dollar go farther 
in efficient political expense than any man 
alive. Some time after that campaign a 
prominent Wall Street figure said to me: 
“Perkins did a useful work. He was a shep- 
herd of the radical restless elements in the 
country. They had herded themselves into 
the Progressive Party, and he ran 'em until 
they found themselves off the range with 
their tongues hanging out.” 
I said to Mr. Perkins as we walked along: 
“Why do you think votes will be cast for 
Roosevelt?" 

He said: “Thé outrage of the Republican convention.” 

Isaid: ‘Let's ask him,” pointing to a policeman. “He 
looks like a Democrat.” 

And I asked the policeman with the red tinge in his hair 
who he was.going to vote for. 

“ Rovoosvelt,”’ he said, introducing the proper number 
of vowels. 

“ Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He knows the kind of geranium 
that grows best on tenement fire escapes.” 

T. R. often said to me that this story was as compli- 
mentary as any ever told about him. And in his apprecia- 
tion of the implied values there was the distinction between 
men like T. R. and Harding on the one hand, who each 


from totally different environments, training and experi- 
ence sensed the importance of the human personal side of 
American politics, and on the other hand men like Root 
and Hoover, who themselves are conscious, perhaps, of 
failing to absorb the feel of humanity. 

Root once said to me that if the people of some of the 
states took enough interest in politics they would rise up 
and change the practice of electing a governor every year. 
He was right to say that electing a governor every year is 
absurd. One of these single-year governors exploded to 
some of us at a national convention: “The day after elec- 
tion I began to kiss the babies and speak at fairs. They 
kept me at it until the next election. It was office holding 
with a vengeance! I had no time for anything else. I was 
the party’s own year-round hand-shaker and campaigner.” 
But Root was wrong about the reason why the people do 
not rise up. If he had been closer to their feel he would 
have known that they take the election every fall the way 
they take the opening of the game season or the annual 
big football match. It’s sport and they like it. 

An example of lacking the feel arose when advisers of 
a presidential aspirant asked him to amplify and hammer 
away at an idea he had embodied in a public statement. 
Most men are content with one presidential nomination, 
but at this moment this particular possibility was sending 
metaphorical flowers and candy in the process of courting 
several at once. One of his best friends laughingly said 
that if the telephone rang and someone had said “ You are 
nominated!” the aspirant might have said “Is that so— 
what am I?” This in itself indicated a lack of under- 
standing of the feel of the people in a man otherwise able 
to bring to public life a vast store of administrative if not 
political knowledge and ability. But when he was urged 
to amplify his statement he threw his hands up and said 
in substance: “Oh, the people can never understand 
what I have to tell them. They don’t want it. It’s facts 
and it’s hard to understand. They won't take the trouble.” 
He was irritated, and intense irritation with people in mass 
is a serious disqualification in American public life. 

He could not then see that it was he who must take the 
trouble. When a leader wants to educate the people 
rather than represent them, when he has a useful even if 
paternal job to do and especially at a time when the world 
is tired of having paternal hands laid upon its head, he 
must have no end of patience and in addition a kind of 
affectionate regard for the multitude. Even if you have a 
hunger for godlike power you have to remember that Love, 
Vulcan and Mercury would never win an election in the 
old 12th District or the 5th Precinct, if they were not 
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Geod Political Leadership Has Patience Enough and Humor 
Enough to Exptain 


November 18, 1922 


fairly ready to indulge imperfection and smile patiently 
at differences of opinion arising from the supposedly 
benighted public. Good political leadership does not go 
off in a pet because it cannot have its own way or attempt 
to grab the public by the throat and make it swallow a 
dose of superiority. The greatest server of the public does 
not even shake the quart measure of engaging phrases as 
one President did for a time; the greatest server of the 
public in our political system is a man who leads when he 
can, and when he finds he is leading too fast is patient 
enough and has humor enough to explain painstakingly 
where he is going. 

I do not wish to draw too much on Roosevelt for ex- 
ample, but there come back to me two recollections which 
recall his skill in patience and in good humor and tolerance. 
He prophesied before his death, in the midst of the war, 
that the agricultural problem would be one of the great 
issues. He said that all great nations went to pieces when 
their agriculture went to pieces. A lack of prosperity 
among cultivators of the soil led to absentee ownership of 
farm land and to the tenant farmer replacing the owner 
farmer. The tenant farmer makes no improvements and 
exhausts resource. And if the whole nation does not pro- 
tect its agriculture those who cultivate the land will in the 
end act together in a group for self-interest, and group 
action of any kind is a danger to American ideals and to 
the soundness of the American political system. 


T. R.’s Humor and Tolerance 


“DUT it will be a long campaign of education,” he said. 

“Tt should be an issue in 1920. It will take years to 
awaken the people, to explain, to bring full conviction. 
We must hammer away.” 

I knew what he meant. When he had an idea he used, 
by instinct, to pluck on it as he would pluck upon a single 
string of a harp. One might not like the note, but before 
Roosevelt was through plucking, every man, woman and 
child in the United States would know the sound of that 
string and its pitch. His campaign manner had enough 
impatience about it to be interesting, but behind every- 
thing there was a patience and a persistence that never 
stopped until ideas were accepted or rejected once for all. 

And again as to humor and toleration. Though never 
credited with them in the measure he possessed them, I 
knew as those who knew him best, and even those who 
opposed him, that he had them in great store. I remem- 
ber an old and valiant and indignant lawyer who came to 
see T. R. after his Columbus speech in which he set forth 
his advocacy of the recall of judicial decisions. The old 
man in the days before his retirement had been one of the 
best known legal figures in the United States. Now he had 
girded his loins to beard the lion in his den. He came white 
with indignation to tell Roosevelt exactly what he thought 
of him. He had steeled himself to say his say and prob- 
ably expected to be hurled through the win- 
dow into the street. With hands clenched 
at his sides and white hair almost bristling 
he did his work well. T. R. seldom had 
heard such complete invective; he moved 
forward in his chair and planted his fists on 
his knees. It may be said that he listened 
pugnaciously. At last the old man was pant- 
ing, out of breath, unable to go on. 

Roosevelt said: “Is that all you have 
come to say?” 

“Ye-es,”’ gasped the old gentleman. 

T. R. smiled quite sweetly. 

“Do you know,” he said almost medi- 
tatively, “how astonishingly your political 
ideas coincide with those of a certain con- 
gressman who is my son-in-law?” 

These qualities of toleration and the proper 
estimate of human values compared with 
values of policies are not acquired easily. 
They come more quickly to those who while 
holding fast to good purposes maintain 
enough sense of what is practical, of what 
patience and waiting are required, to enjoy 
thoroughly the game and to avoid belonging 
to that appendage of almost all good move- 
ments—the class called the lunatic fringe. 

To be sure that I fail not in confession, I 
had better set myself down as one who be- 
longed at my entry into politics to the lunatic 
fringe. The usual gateway, and perhaps in 
most cases the best, is through the local party 
political organization. It is only in times of 
a great political upheaval that it is wise to 
jump for the top branches, and then it is wise 
only when Nature has endowed one with a 
kind of ready-made, ready-to-wear astute- 
ness in knowledge of the public need and in 
the feel of human character. The lack of this 
astuteness is so common among even veteran 
politicians that, as far as I know, there is not 
in existence a book treating of legitimate 

(Continued on Page 126) 











was among those present at an in- 

formal noonday dinner given at the 
Box Elder stage station, and he so far for- 
got the etiquette that even an informal af- 
fair demands as to take exception to the 
condensed-milk can. 

“Seems like, with the cattle on a thou- 
sand hills all round you, you’d have ambi- 
tion enough torustleyou a cowand persuade 
her to spare you a few pints of the real 
thing,” Tip remarked. 

“I’m right sorry you ain’t pleased,” 
apologized the stock tender. “The folks 
that can this here claims that it comes 
from high-pedigree D. A. R. Jersey stock 
that’s fed on four-leaf clover, so I thought 
it might do. I hope you can make out to eat 
the ham. I was obliged to buy it ready 
cured, account of having no hogs of my own 
and the kind that strays in here at meal- 
times being sort of incurable. Does the 
biscuit suit you, or shall I throw it out 
and try to do better with another batch?” 

“T’ve et worse,” Yoakum admitted. 
“You don't notice the taste so much 
if you put plenty of butter on ‘em. 
*Course you can taste the butter, but 
I’m strong myself, and, as the feller 
says, the coffee’s weak enough to keep 
up the average. Now don’t you 
worry nor fret about me, Hank. I’m 
used to hardship.” 

“And I reckon you don’t care 
nothing about danger either,’”’ the 
stock tender suggested. “You sure 
talk like a man that don’t put no 
value on his life.” 

“He talks some like Virgil Bres- 
low,”’ said the old bullwhacker, who 
was one of the two other guests. “A 


TT YOAKUM, the Hat Creek granger, 


“Virgil was sort of hard to suit, 
seemed like, if you went by what he 
said and his actions. Remember 
him, Hank? I call to mind one time 
the Reverend Spotkin over at Blue- 
blanket got him considerable in- 
terested at a revival meeting—in- 
terested for Virgil—but he finally 
had to give up. ‘I wrastled with 
Brother Breslow,’ says the reverend. 
‘I wrastled with him till I come nigh 
on to breaking my spiritual back, 
and I got him offn his feet so’s he’d 
groan an amen oncet in a while; but 
I couldn’t get no holt to make him 
holler hallelujah.’’’ 

“Yes, I remember him right well,” 
said the stock tender hurriedly. ‘Me 
and him went to school together in 
Missouri, and I wrote and got him to 
come out here, and from that on we 
was partners. He writes me a six or 
eight page letter ever’ oncet in a , 
while. No, you can’t tell me nothing 4 
about old Virge.” 

“The Virgil Breslow I’m referring 


to come from Texas,’’ countered the PRT 


old bullwhacker. “This one you 
knew wasn’t a leggy, limber-jawed, 
red-headed rooster with two fingers 
missing from his left hand, was he?” 

“That’s the laddie-buck,” cried the stock tender. 
“‘Come to think of it, he was in Texas when I wrote to him. 
It was me bit off them two fingers. He was starting to talk 
on ’em after he’d talked his darned mouth to a standstill. 
Always getting off some long-winded yarn about some- 
body, he was.” 

“The one I’m talking about was a kind of stocky-built, 
dark-complected boy that didn’t never have much to say,” 
said the old bullwhacker gently. “And he hadn’t lost no 
fingers unless he was born with a couple extra some place 
where they wouldn’t be noticed. So you see you must be 
barking up the wrong tree, Hank.” 

“You’ve got my curiosity all a-seething and a-b’iling, 
between you,” declared the Hat Creek granger. “If there’s 
any more particulars about Brother Breslow I'd like to 
hear some of them.” 

The old bullwhacker said that if he wasn’t interrupted 
he would be happy to narrate a few. Continuing, he 
described Mr. Breslow as a young man, with other physical 
characteristics that were not unpleasing to the eye; capable 
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She Gave Him Her Hand, and Virge Was Real Surprised at the Way it Feit 


Ethetda Duke's Hand, Even for a Couple of Seconds 


in his management of men, horses and cattle; indus- 
trious to an almost foolish and unnecessary extent, and 
reputed honest for a foreman of a cow outfit; but withal 
of a somewhat unemotional and unenthusiastic tempera 
ment that kept him from being as popular as he would 
have been had he been otherwise. 

“You and Hank talking about cows and milk reminds me 
of one time old Joe Williams was bragging to Virgil about 
a cow he’d caught up off the range and had been milking,” 
the veteran remarked. “‘Talk about your dairy stock,’ 
says Joe; ‘say, I kept track of that critter’s outflow, and 
taking one day with another she averaged six gallons of 
milk a day for six months. How’s that for scrub? I’ve 
seen lots of fine-haired stock that was curried twice 
a day that wouldn’t do that good.’ Virgil pursed his lips 
and nodded. 

“*Well,’ says old Joe, kind of indigent, ‘wouldn’t you 
call that a mighty good cow?’ 

“*T’d call a ten-gallon cow a tolerable fair cow,’ says 
Virgil. 










“Old Joe stared at him a moment. ‘No 
you wouldn't,’ he says at last. ‘Not you 
You'd want her to give twelve galicn and 
lay a dozen eggs afore you'd own up that 
she was anything out of the common,’” 


/ Well, it’s thisaway, the old bullwhacker 
went on when the tumult had died: You 
can pay a man top wages and give him the 
best kind of grub, and he won't be real 
satisfied unless you pat him on the back 
once in a while and tell him he’s doing 
well. If you lay it on toe thick you're liable 
to gum up his movements and swell his 
head so’s he can't use it to advantage; but 
on the other hand you don't want to look 
at what he’s been doing with an eye re- 
sembling a salt mackerel’s and say that you 
reckon he’s done pretty nigh on to the best 
he could, considering the way nature had 
handicapped him, which was somewhat 
; Virgil's way of encouraging the boys that 
* worked under him at the Flying V. No, 
4 sir, gentlemen, there’s a happy medium. 
’ But Virge had got it into his head that if a 
man broke his neck and busted himself 
wide open and kept on the keen jump from 
early morn till dewy eve it wasn’t no mare 
than what he was paid wages for. He 
worked thataway himself and he didn’t 
feel he was entitled to no particular credit, 
and he expected the boys to do likewise 
and seen that they done so or got their 
time. 

It didn’t make him popular; but he 
allowed that as he was only running a 
cow outfit and hadn’t no aspirings to public 
office he wouldn't lose no sleep over it. I 
liked him myself; but I own up that it took 
time to get worked up to the point where 
I had no inclinations tords neck yokes when 
he was anywheres around. He started in 
bad with me. 

I was conducting my livery-feed-and-sale 
establishment in Blueblanket when we first 
met up. He come into town on a fiddle- 
headed blue roan that had wintered on the 
range and had the general aspects of a 
well-worn doormat that hadn't been shook 
since the wet spell, and he asked me politely 
to give this here fur-bearing animal food 
and shelter for a few hours. 

Well, Idone so. Also and furthermore, 
finding time hanging heavy on my hands, 
and being sort of curious to see what kind 
of a horse he would be when I got right 
dewn to him, I led Roany out behind the 
stable to save transportation on the felting 
material and went to work on him with 
brush and currycomb. It was a long, hard 
job, calling for patience and perseverance 
and iron nerve, as well as quick side- 
stepping and a stout halter; but the re- 
sults filled me plumb full of professional 
pride. That mangy, mud-caked megathe- 
rium that I had led out went back to his 
stall looking like the picture of Gambrinus 


—— 
in the paddock at Sheepshead that used to 
hang up over the desk in the old Wentworth 
to Hold at Deadwood. Wherever the light struck 


him he flashed. If I hadn't already tempted 

Providence about as far as I thought was 
reasonable safe I'd have took another hour and blacked 
and polished his hoofs. 

Along about five o’clock Mr. Breslow come back for 
his steed. 

“Any brands or identifying marks on him?” I asked. 
“What kind of a looking cayuse was he?” 

“You must have a short memory,” says Virgil, sort of 
disapproving. “If it’s that bad you ought to give your 
patrons checks. It was a six-year-old blue-roan bronco, 
about nine hundred pounds, with a Y7 vented and the 
Flying V brand on the left hip.” 

I went back and led the horse out. He was dancing and 
prancing like he’d been looking at himself in a full-length 
mirror and felt mighty well satisfied with himself. He was 
the high-heeledest, scornfullest, snortingest critter you 
ever seen. 

“Ts this him?” I asked. 

I sure expected that young man to deny it, or to throw 
a few fits of glad surprise anyway; but he didn’t. His 
eyes stayed right in his head and all the opening there was 
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to his mouth was just what was necessary for him to reply 
“That's him. Where's the saddle and bridle?” He didn’t 
even look at the brands to make sure that his eyes wasn’t 
deceiving him. I went off to get the saddle, a considerable 
bruised in spirit, and he put it on and paid me my four 
bits without batting an eye. He was putting his foot in the 
stirrup when I put my hand on his arm and stopped him. 

“No complaints concerning that horse’s toilet, is there, 
pardner?"’ I asked him. “I was plumb out of bay rum to 
rub him down with, and then I thought maybe bay rum 
wouldn't go well on a roan horse, nohow. But I done the 
best I could on short notice.” 

“T reckon he’s all right,”’ says Virgil ca’mly. “ Yes, I see 
you scraped him off some. So long!” 

He swang into the saddle and Roany went out, pitching 
mighty lively down the middle of the street. I breathed 
a silent prayer that he would throw Mr. Breslow and 
break his darned neck, but Mr. Breslow stayed right with 
him. I was certainly peeved. I reckon it was as much as 
two or three minutes before I could make out to laugh 
natural. But time went on and I took notice that whenever 
Mr. Breslow come to town he passed right by Mike Mona- 
han's corral and put up with me, and all that Mike ever 
got from the Flying V from that date was what I didn’t 
have no accommodations for. After a while I begun to 
acquire a taste for Virge, and finally, after he met Ethelda 
Duke at the circus, we became friends. Now I want to tell 
you about Ethelda. Old Man Volney Duke, 
over on Shep’s Flat, and Mrs. Duke was 
Ethelda’s parents, and Rodney and Walter 
Duke —the Duke boys who located the Gold 
Filling mine in the Saw Tooth range and 
afterwards sold it for a hundred thousand 
dollars—Rodney and Walter was proud to 
cal] themselves her brothers, And there was 
several other young fellows scattered around 
here and there and hither and yon that wasn’t 
her brothers and didn’t have no ambitions 
thataway, and there was quite a sprinkling 
more that Ethelda found she couldn’t con- 
sider in no other light and had to tell them 
80, She began telling them that when she was 
about fourteen or fifteen years old, and had 
kept in such steady practice that by the time 
she was nineteen she could adopt a brother 
against his most earnest wishes without 
dropping a stitch. 

Once in a while I'd hear from a lady that 

Ethelda had a mighty good opinion of her- 
self, and I don’t see no reason to doubt it. 
She was a girl that liked to believe that folks 
was honest and sincere and not trying to 
fool her; and even if she had mistrusted 
her own judgment there wasn’t no getting 
around what her own father and mother and 
Rodney and Waiter had told her ever since 
she was knee-high to a duckling, to say 
nothing of the neighbors and most of the 
male sex that wasn’t tongue-tied. I may 
have put the idee in her head myself at odd 
times. 

Well, Ethelda naturally went to the cir- 
cus. She went in only one buggy, with only 
one young man to drive her; but if she had 
wanted te and there had been enough of her 
to go round she could have rode in twenty of the best rigs 
in the country, and had that many of the boys trying to 
make the long miles seem as short to her as they would 
have been to them if circumstances had so permitted. The 
young man that she went with was Rodney Duke, who had 
been fussing with his own girl, but hadn’t got the nerve to 
take anybody else but his sister, and Ethelda was giving 
Tice Bradway a lesson not to presume on her kind disposi- 
tion and get notions into his head. Tice was a Flying V boy 
and she had been sort of good to him lately, but she was 
thinking better of it since, about a week before that, Tice 
had celebrated her half promise to let him take her to the 
circus by backsliding from three months’ good behavior 
and almost total abstinence, It was tough on Tice, too, 
because he reely hadn't took more than two or three, and 
he had started in on ginger ale with the best intentions. 
It was only that this liquid gave him a bad attack of 
stomach chills that called for the old reliable remedy. If he 
hadn't been acting so much like a candy angel off a Christ- 
mas tree for so long probably nobody would have noticed 
it on him; but, as it was, it-was right noticeable, and 
Ethelda got to hear about it and didn’t like to have her 
reform work go for nothing. 

Be that as it may, one fine morning in July the Bart 
Berry circus arrived in Blueblanket—the Bart Berry 
Astounding Aggregation of Acme Acrobats, the Bart 
Berry Bevies of Beautiful Bareback Artists, the Bart 
Berry Bounding Bedouins from the Sandy Sahara, the 
whole blamed Bart Berry outfit, sliding, jumping, bump- 
ing and rolling out of the train like old Noah’s Mammoth 
Menagerie leaving the ark for the Ararat parade—and 
when they arrived they found that the news of their com- 
ing had somehow leaked out and brought several people to 
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town out of a feeling of curiosity to see them. Among the 
popeyed population that was assembled and milling about 
the street, I was kind of surprised to see Mr. Virgil Bres- 
low, who by that time had grown a heap less distasteful to 
me than formerly, so much so that I spoke to him without 
hesitating for a moment, in spite of the fact that his under- 
lip was, in a manner, hanging and his brow, so to speak, 
wreathed in gloom. 

“You picked a poor day to do business in Blueblanket, 
Virge,” I says. “The elegant and eccentric equestrian evo- 
lutions of the bifurcated Bedouins is a-going to engage the 
attention of our citizens for quite a spell, during which 
commercial operations will be entirely suspended. I doubt 
if you could buy a pound of prunes this minute if you 
offered Gid Tyler a hundred dollars a pound to open up 
the store and serve you. For this one day the colossal 
collection of coiled cobras is more to him than coin.” 

“T ain’t here on business,” says Virge, frowning. “ Busi- 
ness means work, and work is something that’s all right to 
pass the time when there ain’t nothing more important on 
the docket; but it can’t be let to interfere with a measly 
one-horse circus. That’s the view that’s held by them 
loafing, poor apologies for cow hands that’s taking the rest 
cure at the Flying V. I'd fire the whole outfit, beginning 
with Tice Bradway, if I knew of one good man and a sheep 
dog that I could hire to take the place of the eleven of ’em. 
Even the cook had to take a day off, by Jiminy! I had to 
come to town myself to get something to eat.” 

“You seem to be headed tords the lot,” I says. 

“T allowed I might as well take in the show while I was 
here,” he admits. “I never took time to see a circus yet. 
I don’t reckon it’s anything much, judging by the parade; 
but some folks is easy satisfied.” 
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“And then, again, some ain’t,” I told him. 
“ Anybody that don’t think that there drum ma- 
jor wasn’t worth a thirty-mile ride to see is hard 
to please, seems to me.” 

Virge just grinned. 

We walked to the lot together, and on the way 
Virge grabbed my arm all of a sudden. 

“Who's that girl?’’ he asks me. “I don’t 
b’lieve I ever seen her before.” 

“That’s Ethelda Duke,” I told him. 
“She’s Old Man Duke’s daughter. I reckon 
you'll know her if you ever see her again.” 

“Who's the fellow she’s with?” he asks. 
Cs “Right now it’s her brother Rodney,” I 

says. “In about ten minutes from now it’ll 
be Mat Rutherford and Chris Blevins and 
Jimmy Burke and Al Dearduff and Tice 
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tz “Tice Bradway shining up to her?” 

Bi: Virge seemed to be pricking up his ears, 
and he moved along a little quicker to keep 
up with Ethelda and Rodney. “I wondered 
what was ailing Tice,’’ he says. 

“It’s highly catching, that complaint,” I re- 
marks. “I don’t know just how close you have 
to get to Ethelda to contract it, but it seems to 
me you're getting into the danger zone.” 

He slacked up. 

“Shucks!”’ he says, short and scornful. “I just 
wondered who she was because I never saw her 
before.” 

“Nor nobody like her,’’ says I. 
little daisy?” 

“In what respects?’ he inquires. 

“In respects of general conformation and ap- 
pearance and looks, just for a starter,” I answers 
him. “In respects of the general impression that 
you get.” 

“She ain’t such a bad-looking girl, I s’pose,”’ 
says Virgil. “I don’t pretend to be no expert 
judge, but I don’t see nothing particular wrong 
with her. But what I want to look at is this here 
blood-sweating behemoth of Holy Writ.” 

“T reckon you won’t get to see the behemoth 
this trip,” I told him. “Charlie Stokes says that 
he sweat so much in New Orleans in the hot spell 
they had there that he got too weak from loss of 
blood to travel and they had to leave him behind. 
Pity, because I'd like to have seen him biting one 
of them natives in two like they showed en the 
poster.” 

Virge said he thought that was just a fake 
announcement, niggers being too expensive even if 
they put ’em back on the market; and right there 
the gent with the voice like he was hollering down 
a rain barrel turned loose. 

“Walk up here, folks,” he says. ‘“‘ Madamor-sel Obrien- 
sky, the snake-charming wondah of three continents, is 
about to begin her blood-chilling, goose-fleshing, hair- 
raising puhformance. Come and hold your breath while 
you watch her in her wondahful act! She coils the deadly 
r-r-re-epulsive r-r-reptyles r-r-round her neck without the 
slightest fear of danjah.” 

“T’ll bet she does,” says Virgil. ‘“She’d run more resk if 
she coiled a string of link sausage around her neck than she 
would with them snakes. There’d be a chance of ptomaine 
poisoning.” 

I heard a silvery giggle right behind us, and there was 
Ethelda with Paul Metzger and Will Kerr and Bert Brady 
and Joe Russell more or less surrounding her, and a few 
others on the outskirts, so to speak. She was looking at 
Virge with mischief in her eye, and I knew the giggle was 
at what he said. He didn’t notice her at all until she spoke. 

“What gets me is how anybody would want to look at 
the horrid things,”’ she says with a pretty little shudder. 
“Ugh!” 

Virge looked around at her in his sober way, and then 
looked away again and walked off. I don’t know how or 
why he done it, but that’s what he done. Ethelda was 
plumb took aback for a moment, and then her eyes snapped 
in a way that I wouldn’t have skassly supposed possible 
for her. If a horse had looked at me thataway I'd have 
stepped back mighty lively and looked around for a pitch- 
fork. But it was so quick that only a close-observing man 
like me would have noticed it, and the next thing you 
know she was laughing—almost natural. Then I seen 
Tice Bradway a-santering up tords us, and I took notice 
that while Tice was wearing a new red necktie and had his 
hat tilted over his left ear and a cigar cocked in the direc- 
tion of his right eye he wasn’t as carefree by no means as 
he let on to be, and when he come to a stop about twenty 
feet from Ethelda and stood there locking at her his knees 
was a-trembling and there was a wistful look in his eyes. 
Then he turned and saw me and come swaggering up with 
his white teeth showing in a grin. 

“T’'ve got glad tidings for you, old scout,” he says. 
“The bearded lady ketched fire from a cigaroot a while 
ago and they’re looking for an understudy with suitable 
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underbrush. If you run a comb through yours I’ll bet they 
let you name your own salary to take her place.” 

“Who let you out of the monkey cage?” I retorts to 
him. “ And what are you doing here all by your lonelies?”’ 
I asks. “I was give to understand that you was to have the 
nicest kind of company today.” 

He blushed, which wasn’t a habit of his. 

“That’s Jeff Brainard’s dirty doings,” hesays. “I told 
Jeff that in strict confidence and he done betrayed it as 
soon as I had turned my back. I ask you, who can a 
man confide in with any feeling of safety and security if it 
ain’t a barkeep? Honest to goodness, I don’t know what 
this here world is a-coming to! Here am I, overflowing 
with glad emotions and happiness, and I see a friendly 
face, as I suppose, with two sympathetic ears attached to 
it, and I naturally open my heart. Then the son of a gun 
blabs it all over town, making a sport of my sacredest 
feelings, and kind heaven only knows whether I ever will 
square myself with—you know who, which she ain’t a 
hundred miles from us at this present moment. Say, I'd 
like to ask you what you'd do if you was me.” 

“If I was you, I’d sure do something extry foolish,” 
I says; “like letting myself overflow with emotions and 
whisky to the extent you done, and slopping confidences, 
and then spoiling Jeff Brainard’s friendly face and trying 
to bite off one of them sympathetic ears of his.” 

“That was after I found out that the son of a gun had 
been blabbing,” says Tice. “He had it coming and got off 
lucky. But what would you do if you was you, and young 
and handsome like me, and in my fix? No fooling! I need 
help and I'd be right grateful for it. She likes you in a 
daughterly way, and maybe if you was to put in a good 
word for me y 

I couldn’t help feeling sorry for him, because I knew 
dog-gone well that he didn’t have no chance with Ethelda 
after the break he’d made, and I seen that he was about 
as far gone as a boy in his early twenties ever gets, and was 
taking it hard. 

“T’ll tell you one thing,” I says. ‘Never ask another 
man to put in a good word for you with a girl, no matter 
how long his whiskers is nor how fatherly you may think 
he feels. He’s apt to forget all about you and put in a good 
word or two for himself. You do your own talking, and 
don’t express no favorable opinion of yourself, neither. 
Let on that you’re mighty nigh as low-down as what 
you really are, and that you 
need the good influence of 
somebody that’s right angelic 
and perfect to straighten you 
out and make you a useful 
member of the community.” 

“T don’t need to tell no lies 
about it,”’ says | 
Tice, forget- 
ting his bluff 
at being light- 
hearted. “The 
low-down part 
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of it is strictly correct, and if there’s any angel walking the 
golden street —female angel—that would stack up along- 
side of —we know who--I’d get religion and pray for an 
early death so quick it would make your head swim. But 
I ain’t got the nerve to talk to her.” 

“You'd better not, anyway,” I told him. “Just hang 
around where she can see you looking miserable and heart- 
broke for aspell. Then if she gives you a kind look you can 
govern yourself according.” 

I left him studying on that and passed on to the 
menagerie, where I found Virgil standing in front of the 
elephants with his lip pushed out sort of disparaging. 

“Don’t you like ’em?” I asked 

He turned and looked at me kind of blank. 

“Like what?”’ he says. 

“The elephants,” says I. “Ain't they like your fond 
fancy painted ‘em?’ 

“Oh, is them elephants?” says he. “I thought they 
was the South American anteaters, and I was a-wondering 
about an aunt of mine in Houston-—-whether she wouldn't 
maybe be too tough for’em. Listen, Stegg! Was that girl 
talking to me, do youreckon? Maybe | ought to have said 
something.” 

“What girl?”’ I asked him. 

“That Miss Ethelda Duke—ain’t that her name? She 
passed some remark, but me not knowing her, not having 
been introduced So them’s elephants. . . . If we 
happen to run onto her, you might give me a knockdown 
to her. They say that they can pick up a pin with 
them trunks of theirs. Do you believe it?” 

I told him that I had seen one pick up a pinhead and 
sling him plumb through the tent one time. He had fed 
a peanut loaded with cayenne pepper into the trunk to see 
what the elephant would do, and he found out. But Virge 
wasn’t interested in this little anecdote, and he would have 
walked right apast the mammoth Chimborazo chimpanzee 
and the gigantic giraffe from the wilds of Wiggerywoo if 
I hadn't stopped him and pointed them out. Even then 
he couldn’t see nothing remarkable about ‘em. 





“They’re all thataway, ain’t they?” he says. “Ail 
I ever see the pictures of was. I don’t see no particular 
difference. Is that Old Man Duke you was talking about 
the Duke that’s got a ranch on Beaver Creek? I reckon 
I’ve rode apast his place a hundred times, but I never met 
up with him but once, and that was right here in town, and 
he had a considerable jag on. Seemed like a right nice old 
man-—or he would have been if he had been sober.”’ 

I told him what I knew; that Papa Duke was a consid- 
erable of a sport for his age, and had to be watched about 
every so often to keep him from kicking over the traces; 
but that Ethelda and her mother was tolerable competent 
watchers and it didn’t happen often. Then we moved along 
out of the menagerie and got our tickets for the big show. 
As soon as we got in the tent Virge led the way and seemed 
like he had some sort of idee in his leading. Anyway, when 
we got our seats I sort of reco’nized one particular back in 
the row right spang in front of us. It was a mighty nice- 
shaped back in some sort of a flimsy white waist, with blue 
ribbons showing through it acrost the shoulders and a 
white nape of aslim neck above, with tiny little curls and 
wisps of shining hair. The hat looked kind of familiar, 
too —a cute little hat with red cherries onto it. Right next 
to this back set another one, a heap broader, that was 
covered by a worsted coat, diagonal weave. Letting my 
glance climb upward, it come to a mirror-finish shirt collar 
and a clean-shaved brown neck and a black head of hair, 
well slicked, that was topped by a hat with the brim 
slanted tords the left ear. I had got them facts aoted when 
the grand entry took place, and as the procession went by 
I took time to look at Virge, to see how it was impressing 
him. I seen that it wasn’t impressing him worth a cent, 
owing to him not looking at it, but the back in front—the 
one with the white waist and decoration of littie curls 
was receiving his undivided attention, as the feller says. 

“My!” says the young person that the back belonged 
to. “Isn't that lady on the calico horse the beautifullest 
thing you ever saw? Isn’t she bee-utiful?”’ 

Continued on Page 44) 
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Winnie and th 
By BERTRAM ATKEY 


tremely busy—declining another of 

those offers of marriage that are 
made so frequently and accepted so rarely 
ut the big and somewhat motley house parties that happen 
occasionally by the ancient River Thames. 

If Winnie had been in search of a husband who was 
extremely handsome, and appeared, without undue effort, 
to be telerably prosperous, it is not to be denied that Mr. 
Jack Rufford would have been an unusually likely candi- 
date. But she was not. All the girl had to give of love 
she had given, uselessly; her store of adoration had been 
depleted, and she was by no means desirous of laying what 
she had left at the feet of a new idol. 

Besides, there were other stores urgently in need of 
replenishment — notably that which, in cabinets and 
plaees where they govern, is imposingly referred to as 
the Treasury. 

It is true that in the little matter of the panther person, 
Mr. Larringe, Winnie had deftly caused him to remove 
with some speed his large and talony paw from the bulk of 
the little fortune that remained to her after the death of the 
man she had hoped to marry—but, even so, the fortune 
was so small that it could not reasonably be claimed 
that the blue-eyed little lady had done more than 
to write the letter A of her new financial alphabet. 

Artd, barring accident, Winnie fully in- 
tended writing clean through to Z before 
she allowed her thoughts to linger again 
upon the fearful joys of the matrimonial 
state 

This, in plain English, is to say that 
Winnie had !aid love and thoughts thereof 
carefully away in lavender—or as much 
so as the cynical Fates allow any charm- 
ing little ledy to do—and in lieu of love 
had bravely shouldered her little silver- 
plated pick and shovel and, in company 
with her wealthy dear friend, Lady Fas- 
terton, had adventured into the regions 
where the gentle gold digger may hope to 
delve not unprofitably. 

Sir Paul and Lady Anderson’s house 
party at Abbeylands Court was indeed 
a promising field--though the demure, 
golden-headed little prospector had not 
yet found color, much less a nugget. And 
the mother lode still coyly remained con- 
cealed behind the mists that dreams are 
made of. 

Few of the many guests at Abbeylands 
ever went to bed at an hour or in a con- 
dition that rendered them liable to spring 
lightly from between the sheets at the 
first peep of dawn, and little Miss Winnie, 
seif-reliant, in perfect health and enviably 
youthful, had the great place, its park and 
stables, kennels and stretch of shining 
river, all to herself most mornings. Usu- 
ally she had enjoyed a long gallop, a lazy 
luxurious bath, and a dainty little break- 
fast out-of-doors, under an ancient fig tree 
that grew out of the terrace wall, before 
any of the guests had begun to realize 
that Apollo, like Winnie, had already 
started out of the east to make a full day 
of it. 

Mr. Rufford, a little fidgeted to find 
that his apparent passionate adoration 
of Winnie met with painfully small re- 
sponse during the normal hours for ado- 
ration, had discovered her gift for early 
rising and her habit of making the most 
of it, and on this morning he had emu- 
lated it. 

Thus he had contrived to be en route 
to the river just as Winnie, on the Arab 
which Lady May—finding the mare a 
trifle too fussy-footed for her—had long ago gladly given 
her, cantered up the drive returning from her ride. 

He looked extremely well in the easy white flannels, 
with a careless towel over his shoulder, and his hair 
wonderful hair in a man, a blaze of deep gold copper, very 
short but crisply kinky-—shining in the sun. 

He paid eager homage. Winnie accepted it modestly. 
He changed up from the homage gear to adoration. Winnie 
smiled bewitchingly, privately admiring his hair but 
criticizing his method of wooing. He slipped into top speed 
with a proposal of marriage. Winnie clicked him back into 
reverse with a friendly refusal—which, rather glumly, he 
declined to consider final—and a little later they went 
their respective ways, quite good friends, 
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“I Mean to Win You—at All Costs! By Hook or Crook, as They Say" 


“T like him—I think,” the girl told herself dubiously as 
she rode on to resign her horse to a groom. “And he has 
the loveliest hair I have ever seen—for a man—but I don’t 
feel quite so sure that I like his eyes very well. I think 
they could—glare. And he is rather a mystery, too, May 
Fasterton says. He seems just a friendly boy—whose 
whole thoughts are usually on sport—but sometimes I 
think he is—deeper than that.” Then she shook her 
graceful little head. “I think that my unlucky experiences 
of some men have made me too suspicious. After all, I must 
not distrust everybody —or I should never be happy. And 
some people are so nice and kind.” 

She dismounted, gave the Arab a little sugar, thrilled the 
groom with a smile, and strolled slowly back to the huge 
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house with the purchase of which Sir 
Paul had signaled his arrival among the 
select company that reluctantly permit 
themselves to be annually gouged for a five- 
figure income tax per head—or per gouge. 

But it was not of Sir Paul’s palace that 
Winnie was thinking asshe approached. It 
was of her own beautiful little Elizabethan 
home, March Lodge, on Salisbury Plain, 
and of her fixed intention to carry on some- 
how without ever allowing the big black 
claws of a mortgage again to clench them- 
seives upon its rooftree. 

“Never again. It has been mortgaged 
too much in the past. .And I must try 
very hard to make up the leeway,” she 
whispered. ‘‘Everything I possess— March 
Lodge, the horses— Nanette and Lullaby — 
are all so dear and valuable to me—and 
yet I have hardly any money. Oh, I 
must think —and think —and think! There 
must be lots and lots of ways of earning 
some money—even for a little unimpor- 
tant girl like me.” 

The long whisper of a well-fitting win- 
dow sliding open lifted her golden head, 
and she looked up at the house. A pale 
beautiful woman was leaning out, taking 
big breaths of the morning air. She had 
obviously not been awake five minutes 
just long enough to slip on a beautifully 
embroidered kimono, in pale salmon and 
white silk with gold embroidery, and to 
brush back from her white forehead a mass 
of fair shining hair. 

For afew moments she remained at the 
window looking absently across the lawn, 
with a rather troubled expression on her 
face. Then she saw Winnie and waved 
her hand, smiling and beckoning. 

Winnie went up on the terrace. 

“Good morning, Winnie,” called the 
newly awakened one. “ You look as fresh 
as the roses. How long have you been 
out and about?” 

“Oh, hours!’ 

“How heroic! Do you know that May 
Fasterton and I came to your room for a 
very important chat last night? But you 
had been in bed for hours and were fast 
asleep.” 

“But—you should have woke me.’ 

“Oh, no! That would have been too 
cruel. This morning will do.”” She !eaned 
farther out. “Be kind and come now—if 
you have nothing better todo. I am just 
going to have my tea—and we could chat. 
I am so troubled about something, and 
May Fasterton thinks you could help me!”’ 

The girl turned towards the big doors. 

“Yes, indeed, Sandra is troubled about 
something,”’ she told herself. ‘Even this 
is very early for her.” 

Winnie broke off as Mr. Jack Rufford came quickly 
up the stone steps of the terrace. His crisp copper hair 
was wet and his towel damp. 

“T’ve had a glorious plunge, Miss Winnie,” he volun- 
teered. He dropped his voice as he came close. “And it 
has invigorated me so much that I have screwed my cour- 
age up to the point of saying that I mean to win you—at 
all costs!’ By hook or crook, as they say.”” His voice was 
serious, even a little hard, and there was an echo of threat 
in his tone. 

But Winnie only laughed and disappeared indoors. It 
was no real novelty to her to have good-looking youths 
inform her that she was to be theirs—by hook or by crook. 

And she was much too curious to know what troubled 
Lady Sandra Lessborough to attach much importance to 
Mr. Rufford’s hint of menace. 

Her quick wits were busy as she went slowly up the 
wide stairway. 

“Tf it is possible for Sandra Lessborough to be troubled, 
then i think nobody can hope to be free from trouble,” 
she mused. “For of all the people in the world, surely 
there is nobody in more fortunate circumstances. So dif- 
ferent from me.” She sighed. “Young, lovely, in perfect 
health, the widow of a man who was much too old for her, 
and the possessor of a huge income and a gift for idleness 
why, what is there to trouble her?” Winnie laughed 
softly. “Oh, it is only some little thing, of course!” 

Nevertheless, Lady Lessborough’s blue eyes were a 
little anxious as she received Winnie. 
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“How sweet of you to come up like this, Winnie. Will 
you have some tea? A cigarette? But you don’t mind my 
having one? It’s absurd, I know—but it is always the 
first thing I reach for in the morning.” 

She lit a slender cigarette and leaned impulsively to 
Winnie. 

“Winnie, dear, I want you to help me about something. 
I think I am in a difficulty. I confided in May Fasterton 
and she said that you were the one who might be able to 
help me ——” 

“Naturally, I did. My Winnie is the one with the quick 
wits.” 

They looked up. Lady Fasterton, also lightly kimonoed, 
had come in. 

“Of course I am quite dazed and not a bit fit to take 
part in this midnight conference,”’ she complained. “ Why 
didn’t you wait until morning, Sandra dear? But if any- 
one can suggest anything to get you out of your difficulty 
I am sure it is Winnie. Have you told her?” 

“Not yet. This is the difficulty, Winnie. You know 
perhaps you have heard that I am the victim of one of 
those disgusting wills which forbid a wife to marry again 
the penalty in my case being the loss of the whole of my 
income.” 

“Quite a husbandly trick—exactly the sort of thing my 
delightful husband would do—if I had not taken care 
about my marriage settlements,’’ observed Lady Fasterton 
warmly. 

“Yes.” Sandra nodded sadly. “I should have done 
that, I suppose. But one is always so busy. Well, Winnie, 
towards the end of the war I did marry again—quite 
secretly. Not a soul that mattered knew. And Tony—my 
secret husband—was killed with what must have been 
almost the last shot fired!” 

“Oh, how sad!’”’ Winnie’s eyes clouded. 

“T thought nobody knew of our marriage,” continued 
Sandra, “but now, quite suddenly, since I have been visit- 
ing here, I have discovered that somebody does know. 
And he is blackmailing me hideously. During the last 
week I have paid him some quite enormous sums. It’s 
not the money! At least, not entirely—though I think 
he—or she—means to bleed me financially to death ——”’ 

“ But, please, why do you say ‘he orshe,’Sandra? Don’t 
you know whether it is a man or a woman?” asked Winnie. 
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“Not in the least. All 1 get is a letter signed Proof, 
demanding a sum by such and such a date. ‘Failing pay- 
ment the trustees of Sir Youghal Lessborough’s estate will 
be informed of the facts with proofs of your marriage in 
1918 to Major Tony Wellhaven.’ That is invariably the 
concluding sentence of the letters.” 

“But how does the person collect the money?” 

“Oh, in different ways; never twice the same. The last 
time I was told to drop a package of bank notes out of my 
car at a lonely spot on the road across the Hampshire 
hills—a place where one could see anyone approaching 
from miles away. Absurd melodramatic things like that 
only they are real, my dears. The money is demanded 
and paid.” 

“Whoever it is he is very cunning,” said Winnie, sighing. 
“You are quite, quite sure that neither you nor Major 
Wellhaven ever confided your marriage to a soul?” 

The fair Sandra nodded emphatically. 

“Oh, absolutely! Naturally I did not—and although 
Tony was a darling he hadn’t a penny beyond his pay. 
You see, our plan was to keep the thing quite secret for 
three or four years, save my income for that time, and 
invest the total, which Tony said would have produced 
quite a decent little income, and then remarry publicly, 
and if necessary let the big income go. It was Tony’s idea. 
Awfully clever, wasn’t it? But as things are now I have 
lost Tony—and I shall lose the income as well unless I 
satisfy this secret vampire.” 

Winnie nodded slowly. 

“It’s infamous!’ declared May Fasterton. “ Husbands 
who make that sort of will deserve to be—bastinadoed. 
They manage these things infinitely better in—er 
Morocco—or wherever husbands are bastinadoed! But 
Winnie will find a way! Let her think for a little while 
and you will see!”’ 

Her tone was absolutely confident, and the lovely 
Sandra brightened up a little. 

“I hope so,” she said, absently gazing into the big 
mirror at her wonderful white throat, the perfect line of 
the chin above that warm porcelainlike column, and the 
shoulders revealed by her slipping kimono. “It’s not fair 
that anyone with a neck like mine should be blackmailed.” 

“No. It’s a perfectly lovely neck 
and it shan’t be bothered by the nasty 
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blackmailers!"’ laughed May, and gave it a playful kiss at 
the back. “What does Winnie say?” 

Winnie, it appeared, wanted to go away now and be by 
herself and think very hard indeed. 

“You see, I am quite sure that anything can be accom 
plished, no matter how difficult, if only one is willing to 
think enough about it—and if it is the right person think 
ing,” she said 

“How dreadfully exhausting that sounds,” purred 
Sandra, still gazing admiringly at her perfect neck, “But 
it is truly sweet and kind of you, dearest, to risk all that 
fatigue for me—and I am sure you will have a headache 
Where are you going to think?”’ 

She spoke of thought with the genuine respect and vague 
unease with which one speaks of the unknown, for, like 
Lady Fasterton and most of their circle of friends, the 
process of long and concentrated thinking was not a 
process with which she was intimately familiar. 

“Oh, I think I shall go out riding on the downs, and 
puzzle over things there.” 

Sandra thought that was so splendidly energetic of her, 
and wanted to give her for her very own the magnificent 
lightweight gray hackney which she had brought but 
rarely bothered to ride 

But May Fasterton made haste to intervene-— perhaps 
a trifle jealously. Winnie already had a perfect Arab, 
and May had no intention of allowing Sandra Lessbor- 
ough’s generosity to overlap hers. After ali, she conveyed 
with one corner of an eyebrow, and a slight thinning of the 
saccharine coating of her voice—Winnie was her darling, 
not Sandra’s 

Winnie laughed a little and accepted instead a wonder- 
ful bottle of smelling salts—a costly trifle in goid and 
Bohemian cut glass—since it was evident that Lady 
Lessborough quite sincerely believed that a dreadful head- 
ache, as a result of thought, was inevitable. 

Then a cool, smart, unbelievably self-possessed but 
rather passé maid entered with inquiries about breakfast, 
and Winnie left the charming but rather incompletely clad 
couple to discuss the difficult problem of whether they 
should breakfast in their rooms or downstairs after dress- 
ing, or whether they should breakfast at all. They were 

very soft and very sweet and pretty—but 
they had grown out of the habit of being 
practical, particularly Sandra Lessborough. 

The man or woman who was biack- 
mailing her would have been capable of 
blackmailing a butterfly or a 
humming bird or a small! child. 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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“I Thought Nobody Knew of Our Marriage,"’ Continued Sandra, ‘But Now I Have Discovered That Somebody Does Know. And He is Blackmailing Me Hideousty’ 
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They Were Merry, You Kaow! Or, if You Don't, You Ought to Know These Things 


Author's Note--Facta embalmed in this fiction were sup- 
plied to me by a British prisoner who escaped from Moscow. 


ber in the basement of the great gloomy Moscow 

palace which had been commandeered by the Extraor- 
dinary Commission. Its furniture was a low stone bench 
that ran round three sides of it; its fourth side gave space 
to the massive double doors through which new arrivals 
were kicked or bowed in, according to the taste and fancy 
of their escorts; through which, too, daily, those whose 
names were called passed forth to the merry band of execu- 
tioners women and men—who waited with their revolvers 
in the death cellar. 

Over the double doors a wide arch of-fanlight, conform- 
ing to the contours of the ceiling, allowed a dirt-tempered 
light to filter through to the big chamber. So that the 
shabby guard within the room, lounging in his scraps of 
uniform, with his putrefying sheepskin over all, his German 
rifle and hoop-iron bayonet forever tumbling with a crash 
from the wall where he had leaned it, could see pale against 
the shadow of the place the thirty-odd faces of those who 
bivouacked upon or at the foot of the stone bench: the 
splendid viking countenance of the man-o’-war’s man in 


[over prison was a stone-floored, low-vaulted cham- 


the corner nearest to him; the great gorgeous Jew mer-— 


chant, some places distant; the youth with the down of a 
newborn beard on cheeks and chin, barefooted, but other- 
wise clad in the uniform of a university student; great 
bulking peasants, stinking and stolid; shopkeepers, silent 
and alert; a doddering gentle old imbecile who had been 
a prince and a general] before the Chaika—for the Extraor- 
dinary Commissien, like Beelzebub, has a nickname! 
promoted him to be a martyr. 

In the farthest corner to the guard’s left hand camped 
the three English. In the angle of the wall was Mrs. Wel- 
land, a Russian by birth, an Englishwoman by virtue of her 
marriage to Tommy Welland before the revolution. The 
guards had seen her once or twice at close quarters, when 


she came to the door in the mornings to hand over letters 
to be duly read and destroyed by the censor. They saw 
her as normally a handsome armful of soft femininity, a 
little fined down by prison diet and conditions; they were 
not the men to appreciate those eyes of Irma Welland’s, 
alight with the ardor and patience of candles devoted upon 
an altar, her lips that joined to withhold the fire of her 
speech, her stillness of countenance that embalmed the 
fervors of her soul. 

At the side of her, in that shameless anteroom of death, 
where privacies were denied to those appointed to be bur- 
ied in one common grave, was the place of her husband, 
Tommy Welland. The guards knew him too—a pale-haired 
man of about thirty, an Englishman born in Moscow, 
who spcke better Russian than they. And one night, 
while the others slumbered, Tommy Welland had come 
tiptoeing across the stone floor to speak to the man on 
watch. 

In his hand he held something which he protruded, not 
like a weapon but like a shield; and his harsh-breathed 
word went ahead of him. 

“Brother!” he whispered. “Brother!” 

The leaning rifle fell with its customary crash. The 
sleepers were used to it; some stirred, but none woke. The 
guard stooped, grunting, to recover the rifle. 

“Damn you!” he said, or words to that effect, for the 
phrase he used cannot, and shouldn’t, be translated. “I 
am not the brother of any cursed bourgeois!” 

“Yes—yes!” The words came windily in quick gasps. 
Tommy Welland was close to him; his face worked in a 
disorder of panic and stress; his eyes looked as big as eggs 
in it. “We are brothers! Remember—we are brothers! 
This is for you! Take it—I give it to you! But remem- 
ber—we are brothers! Take it!” 

His hand shuddered itself into the guard’s great auto- 
matically ready palm. It was a thousand-ruble note; and 
this was before the ruble had gone the way of the Gadarene 
swine; it would still buy. The guard, whose pay consisted 


of his rations and what he could blackmail from his pris- 
oners, was much moved. 

“Brother,” he said cordially. 

He would have kissed Tommy Welland; they have 
Judas’ own gift of kissing, those Russians; but Welland, 
hushing him with a finger to his lips, slunk back to his 
place between his sleeping wife and the other Anglichanin, 
John Waring. 

The guards had seen little of Waring. He did not dis- 
pense thousand-ruble notes or any other notes. He asked 
neither favors nor questions; they seldom heard his voice, 
and he moved about the place as little as possible. They 
saw him mainly, at the shadowy far end of the room, as a 
tall, poker-backed silhouette, speaking rarely to anyone 
save to Tommy and his wife, and more to Mrs. Welland 
than to her husband. 

In the thronged promiscuity of that lobby of the charnel 
house he managed to be aloof. He was insistently an alien 
in that dull community of fear and despair; it was like a 
damned soul being snobbish in hell. 

Upon the morning that this Waring received his visiter 
the day broke grimly, leaking through the dirt of the fan- 
light like sewage through a filter. The black apartment 
grew gray; figures contorted upon the stone bench or 
below it groaned, wheezed and tortured themselves into 
wakefulness. Then came light into the place, grimed with 
filth, advancing direfully like a masked robber. 

They woke with acrobatics of cramped muscles like men 
released from the rack; it was wonderful and terrible to 
see the big Jew merchant, with his splendid eagle face, 
realize that he was alive and kicking, and forthwith pull 
himself back, in one contraction of consciousness, to the 
dignity of the age-old tradition of his race. The one 
woman there, Mrs. Welland, opened her eyes and did not 
move. 

The Anglichanin on her left, John Waring, 
yawned like a baby, smiled in apology, and spoke. 

“Slept well?” he asked. 


sat up 
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Irma Welland pushed away the rug—John Waring’s 
rug—under which she was sleeping, and sat up. Their end 
of the room was an unchanging dusk; but he saw her smile. 

“Thank you, kind sir!” she said in her slangy, too 
perfect English. “I will give you back now your rug. 
What time have you? Did you put that over me?” 

She was still smiling; and upon the other side of her 
Tommy Welland was coming to life with unlovely snorts 
and chokings. 

“Don’t know,” answered Waring. “I felt too hot. 
S’pose I chucked it over onto you. Sorry!” 

She laughed for nearly a second, a big gurgle of mirth. 
She laughed—and in an hour they would be calling out the 
names of those elected to be targets for the merry revolver 
practice of the dilettante Bolsheviki and their lady friends 
in the death cellar. Yet—she laughed! 

“You are a good chucker!” she said. “ You chuck it so 
well that it is wrapped all round me.” 

He grinned. His thin face in that darkness showed a 
gleam of teeth and eyeball; and, no formal question hav- 
ing been asked, he made no answer. He took the rug, 
folded it and laid it aside; and then seemed to devote his 
interest to Welland’s throaty processes of awakening. 

Tommy Welland sat up at last. 

“Curse,” he said. ‘My neck! Broken, very near!” He 
turned to his wife. Even in that pale daylight that filched 
its way through the panes above the door his face showed 
its surrendered, white-flag quality. His morning greeting 
confirmed the effect. 

“You took my pillow!” he said. 

Waring looked the other way, affecting a yawn. He 
heard her low-voiced protest, the silly jangle of Welland’s 
argument. 

“You took my pillow; my neck 

“Dear Tommy, I didn’t P 

“You’ve got it now. How’s a man to 

“T didn’t take it!” 

Waring turned his head. 

“T took‘your pillow, Tommy!” There was a pause. 

“Oh!” said Tommy Welland at last. ‘“ You did!” 

Waring nodded emphatically. “I did!’’ Another pause. 

“Oh!” said Tommy Welland again. 


” 


And then another pause that might have led to anything; 
but ere it ended, one leaf of the great double doors was 
opened, clanging back on its screeching old hinges, and the 
gentlemen—two of them, one formerly a sewerer and the 
other an ex-warden in a very infamous jail, employed by 
the Chaika for the purpose —threw in the rest of the morn- 
ing ration that was left after they had sucked the blood 
out of the concession. 

“You get it, Tommy!” ordered Waring. 

And Tommy, with his wife hearing the curt order and 
watching his obedience, went and got it. Funny, isn’t it? 
That streak of yellow, that vein of softness, that weakness 
in the essence that so often makes it dangerous for a man 
to be a Russian! 

The ration was bread—it must have been bread, since 
we have invented no other name for it. Corn husks, an 
admixture of belly-clotting clay, and some ferment—not 
yeast—that blew the accursed stuff into the form of loaves. 
That was the ration; but those with money could pur- 
chase kiputok at a ruble a pot—kiputok is only boiling 
water, such as they used to sell at railway stations for a 
tenth of a cent for as much as you wanted—and could 
make tea, if they had any tea. They could also get cheese. 

“What do you think of?” said Irma Welland to John 
Waring when Tommy had brought back their three slabs 
of vileness to eat. 

“Not thinking just now,” answered Waring. “Just 
eating! Funny, isn’t it—with garbage like this—how the 
habit of eating persists? Starving now? Can't be much 
beastlier !”’ 

They were sitting, hip to haunch, together on the stone 
bench. In that place there were no delicacies; you found 
a piece of granite between your teeth and you spat it out. 

“You like ’im, then?”’ chaffed Irma Welland. 

“Yes,” said Waring. “I like’im. Me, much I like im!” 

He bowed, and again his narrow smile was white in the 
thin, austere shape of his face. She lowered her gaze under 
the shadow-veiled satire of his yes 

“All right!” she said. “I understand I will talk 
English now.” 

He grinned again, but more narrowly. Those six-foot 
two Englishmen, with their toothbrush mustaches and the 
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black hair on the back of their hands, with their smiles that 
coffin their souls, and their dire heritage of mastership over 
fate and domination over all in sight! 

“ Russian, if you like,”’ he said, and repeated it with an 
accent of emphasis on the last three words. “if you like 
Or French—or German!” He grinned again. “Or even 
English!” he concluded. 

She answered his smile. Now this is the quality of Wei- 
land: Through all this talk he had sat on the other side of 
his wife, eaten his corn-clay brick, and said nothing at all. 
Now he sat up 

“Talk English!” he said. He turned abruptly to his 
wife. “ You used to be proud enough of being English!” 

She breathed a second or two distressfully. Then 
“Tommy !” she said. 

“That be damned!” said Tommy aloud 

There was a silence then. It was a silence that pervaded 
the whole room. Waring turned away 

“T know,” babbled Tommy. “ You two-— you've got an 
understanding! Yes! If I go to the death cellar; yes, if I 
go 5 

Waring leaned up upon his elbow. 

*‘Tommy!” 

Tommy began to roar. “Now, look here! You an’ 
her — you think, just because x 

“Tommy!” began Waring quietly. 

Mrs. Welland put forth two imploring hands. Then the 
silly business ceased. The big man-o’-war’s man, in the 
corner nearest the door, began to sing. He had a splendid 
great-organ bass voice such as the long-haired bearded 
priests sing with in the Russian cathedrals, such as stirred 
the Russian regiments when Russia was not yet Trotzky’s 
harem and slaughterhouse, to go up to battle and annihi- 
lation. The words were trash; the melody and the voice 
were an infection of battle and gallantry. He sang; others 
joined with him; and that grisly waiting room of the tomb 
became loud and melodious. 

Waring smiled again; those people would smile below 
the gallows; and Irma Welland, being Russian, of those 
people who never smile save beneath the gallows, smiled 
back. Tommy Welland watched them—and didn’t smile 
at all. Continued on Page 56 

















“There's a Lady Here,"* Said Waring. 


“Upon What Date are You Going to Murder Her? Can't She Go Home lastead of Me?" 
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Shipping the Claret to Port 


SHALL touch on the matter of booze 9M qT] 
[ sone and abroad in its turn. Be By Frank Ware O q ey 


patient. Let me first at least start the 
ship in my own way. On the night before 
my departure last 
summer, Fire Chief 
Frank Pettit, of our 
Brielle Volunteer Fire 
Department and 
Chemical No. 1., came 
to me apologetically 
during one of the hap- 
piest periods of the big 
social and lap supper 
held in my honor in 
Fire House. The Bor- 
ough of Brielle, as 
readers in touch with 
recent social happen- 
ings of wide interest 
will doubtless recall, 
was that night tender- 
ing to one of the big- 
gest men in all Brielle 
a farewell lap supper. 

Music and games 
were indulged in until 
a late hour, and a de- 
lightful evening of pas- 
time was voted by each 
and every one and all 
present, 

Among those pres- 
ent were Mr. and Mrs. 
Fire Chief Frank 
Pettit, Mr. and Mrs. 
Justice of the Peace 
Howdish Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Draw Tender Bickford 
Pearce, Postmaster Kroh, Lute Pearce, Jr., and Miss Ga- 
zelle Umpleby, of Asbury Park—ah, there, Lute, you little 
rascal!--Mr. and Mrs. President of the Borough Council 
Orville Kroh, Lawyer Benton Pearce and Mrs. Lawyer 
Pearce, little Warren G. Harding Pettit and his older 
cousin, William Howard Taft Pearce, Shem Longstreet 
and Shem Pearce. 

The guest of honor and his handsome missus were 
presented with a handsome combination parlor lamp- 
phonograph that must have set the donors back a 
bunch of money, and a delightful time was had by all. 

But speaking about the time I was abroad, Fire Chief 
Frank Pettit came up to me, as I was say- 
ing, at the height of the lap supper and 
apologetically asked me my age. I told 
him the truth, and Chief looked thought- 
fully for amement into his beaker of apple. 


Enough to Cover Tips 


“TRTELL,” said Chief, “if you have 

now reached that age you may sail 
for England tomorrow confident of the 
fect that you are now eligible to the bene- 
fits of Fire Company's Old Firemen’s Free 
Death and Insurance Benefit Association. 
You should worry!" 

A small thing, you say? Far from it. 
In case I died abroad the widow would 
get one hundred dollars, or more than 
enough, so I was to learn later, to balance 
the tips shelled out to ship’s stewards, one 
way. Furthermore, in case my body were 
brought back to America I'd get one 
coffin of best yellow oak, a motor-driven 
hearse and the regulation floral offering 
a big fireman's hat in red, white and blue 
immortelles and lilies, I to take the big 
floral fire hat with me to the hereafter. 

I did not die abroad, but the free-funeral 
offer still stands. Pretty soft, eh? 

But on the morning after the lap sup- 
per I awoke in low spirits. Throughout 
my hot journey up the Jersey coast from 
Brielle to the Hoboken pier I gloomed 
over the fact that at last I had been defi- 
nitely doomed to the aged and exempt 
vet's class forever. 

“Europe,” said I mournfully, passing 
through Perth Amboy, “will have to go 
some to work up another thrill in me.” 

I was wrong. There was still one thrill 
left. Butit took something of cataclysmic 
importance to stir it. 
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Immediately Good Olid Finnigan Directed Me to Climb Up on Something and Stick My Head Inside 


the Porthole as Far as Possible 


Once, about two years ago, I had an invitation to spend 
a week-end in Flatbush, Brooklyn, but was unable to go. 
Up to the morning I went aboard ship recently I had never 
been east of Eleventh Avenue. And so the last thrill left 
in me rose and gripped my throat, squeezed tears from my 
eyes, when suddenly I noticed from my high perch on the 
boat deck that the great shedded pier below, massed solidly 
with cheering humanity, seemed slowly, almost imper- 
ceptibly, to be gliding westward past our still, apparently, 
motionless ship. 

We were off! 

The chatter and cacklings of shrill last messages from pier 
to ship and ship to shore exploded into one magnificent yell. 
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1 Asked Him, a Moment Before He Lxbired in Aly Arms, What He Had Beea Seeking 


BROWN 


Deadened oom-pahs and the faint boom of 
a bass drum of the ship’s brass band tried 
bravely to come to the surface of the sea 
of noise. 

Impulsively I clasped the hand of a 
matron standing beside me on the boat 
deck—an absolute stranger who turned out 
to be, I learned, a prominent New York 
woman named, as I 
recall it, Mrs. Eisen- 
schutz. 

I was a first tripper 
and wanted tosoak my 
soul with the ecstasy 
of the first actual move 
toward somewhere 
east of Eleventh Ave- 
nue. European sum- 
mer trips had long 
since become a neces- 
sary bore to Mrs. 
Eisenschutz and her 
lovely daughter, who 
was standing there 
arm and arm with 
mother, idly gazing 
down upon the ecstatic 
pier. Besides, Mrs. 
Kisenschutz was the 
sort of mother who 
would not permit an 
earthquake to inter- 
rupt her praises of her 
young. 

“And this sweet 
baby of mine,” Mrs. 
Eisenschutz was say- 
ing while still we were barely moving, her arm now circling 
the waist of thirty-year-old Flapper Eisenschutz, “is the 
best, the dearest, the most modest daughter ——”’ 
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Chanteys by My Shipmates 


HE good ship, made in Germany, selected this moment 

to take a more determined spurt out of her slip toward 
that dear Fatherland which, to mix the metaphor or sex, 
gave her birth. 

Roars increased. Flapper Eisenschutz, the modest, 
blushingly stepped a yard or two in advance of mother’s 
disconcerting, loudly spoken praises. 

There was thrill on thrill. Massed on 
the river end of the long pier was a great 
group of male singers. Stalwart American 
lads they were, many of them able to sing 
in English. And they it was who gave the 
needed big dramatic and patriotic punch 
to our departure. 

One of the singers, a husky American 
lad in his shirt sleeves, who carried in his 
arms the grand old flag, risked his brave 
young life climbing high on the pier rail. 
Always shall I remember the picture he 
made to us on the ship as his muscular 
young American arms rhythmically begun 
to wave over the heads of the singers the 
glorious old banner, its three-barred and 
imperial stripes of black, white and red 
snapping in the breeze on Hoboken’sshore. 

And then from the lusty lungs of those 
American lads we had left behind came 
the stirring words of the national anthem: 


Es braust ein Ruf wie Donnerhall, 
Wie Schwertgeklirr und Wogenprall : 
“Zum Rhein, zum Rhein, zum Deutschen 

hein! 


Wer will des Stromes Hiiter sein?” 


Himmel! It gripped our own American 
hearts with the fierceness of Lew Fields 
choking Joe Weber in an old-time Weber- 
Fields show. 

And then the last glorious outburst as 
we headed down the Hudson toward the 
upper bay. 

Lieb Vaterland, magst ruhig sein! 
Lieb Vaterland, magst ruhig sein! 
Fest steht und treu die Wacht, 
Die Wacht am Rhein! 
Fest steht und treu—hoy—oi 
Die Wa-a-acht a-a-a~m-m Rhei-i-i-n! 


Gott! It beautiful was! It was a final 
yell of patriotism so intense that it 
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loosened the rivets on the bronze Liberty Lady’s clothes, 
far down the bay, until she was all but forced to step 
down behind her towering pedestal of granite, blushing a 
deeper bronze, and borrow a crowbar for purposes of pin- 
ning up. 

Doubtless the reader will better understand the patriotic 
inwardness of our farewell when it is recalled that the 
vessel on which I was a passenger went to Germany as well 
as to England and France. Plymouth and Cherbourg are 
visited, but the great final objective is Bremen. 


A Distinguished Company 


URTHERMORE, the second-class quarters of our par- 

ticular ship that day were all but filled with German- 
American master bakers in convention assembled. They 
were all headed for that dear Vaterland, rather, to do their 
annual convening on German soil. Hence our imperial 
farewell. 

Followed a tedious lull after the excitement of actual 
departure. I suppose there was nothing slower last sum- 
mer than the creeping of a boat from an American wharf 
to a point three miles out from the Constitution of the 
United States. 

It was blazing midday of the hottest day of the hottest 
stretch of weather of the entire summer. If one had torn 
any page of the printed passenger list, German blood 
would have spurted forth, from the Adelsohns all the way 
back to the Zookmans. And lashed on an open stretch of 
deck aft, all in plain sight and scent of second-class as 
well as first-class passengers, were barrels and barrels 
and barrels of beer. Real German beer it was, made in 
Bremen. Barrels of it, lsay not mere kegs. And, heavens, 
mates, the day was hot! 

Slowly, even more slowly at times, the big liner inched 
her way past Quarantine, the Narrows, and at last stood 
out to sea. 

The feel of ominous tenseness aboard tightened. Some- 
thing seemed about to begin to commence. The heat grew 
more withering. 

In pairs and groups the passengers began to mass 
themselves to leeward of the great piles of scenty draft 


beer, all breathing deeply through the nose. The long, long * 


dry years were all but passed! With everybody huddled 
behind the beer barrels far aft, the forward third of the 
ship, including the first few feet of the keel, stuck high out 
of water. 

The heat grew terrifying. 

There was a movement, sharp hysterical cries among 
the closely packed hophounds rigidly pointing their kill. 
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Stewards, it seems, had begun to drag great cakes of ice 
across decks toward barrels of German beer. Ice ap- 
proached beer, beer approached ice. The ice touched the 
wood. Then the ship slowed down—stopped! Worse, she 
perceptibly began to ride back toward America on the 
swift flood tide. 

Now it is well known that the chief hot-weather indoor 
sport of the great German people is suicide by gas. Out 
back of the beer barrels they had no gas, but there was the 
sea. Master baker after master baker had a foot on the 
rail, only to be dragged back by more level-headed and 
still more masterful bakers. 

The arrival of a tug that the liner had been awaiting 
caused a diversion. It seems that a noted young man 
writer, publicist and close friend and associate of one of our 
presidents had that morning thoughtlessly left his pass- 
port on a Broadway counter while buying a new straw 
hat. He had to go back for the passport and missed the 
ship. Hence the slow-up to permit him to climb aboard 
the liner from his taxi tug 

Famous as he was and is, John Callan O’Laughlin and 
new straw hat were received with great outbursts of glum 
Teutonic silence. Not a cheer. Not one good old Amer- 
ican “ Hoch!" did he get. He deserved none. Knowing, as 
he must have known, the miserable time an eastbound 
liner makes these days out to the three-mile line, he might 
have strolled easily from Broadway to Coney Island, 
rowed out to the channel leisurely in a skiff and still have 
had a long wait until the liner showed up. But instead 
he wasted hours hunting up a taxi tug. 

With John and his hat safely aboard we got under way 
again. At the same moment a ship’s bellhop came along 
the decks distributing dainty little booklets. 

“The passenger list,”’ said someone, reaching for one of 
the booklets. 

I opened my copy without glancing at preambles and 
began on the A page the always interesting study of the 
names of one’s fellow passengers. 

Aldegunder, Palmberg. Alfer, Herrenberg. 
Alsheimer, Sonnenberg 


I mused, 


” 


“All particularly masterful master bakers,” 
“‘who no doubt can afford to travel first-class 
Lightly my eye glanced at a name here, another there: 
Berncastler, Reisling. Duerkheimer, Reisling. 
Deidescheimer, Nueberg Haig & Haig. 
Hennessey, John. 
I flipped the pages feverishly: 


MacDonald, Sandy. 
Walker, Johnny. 


Jameson, John. 





Let Me Merely Add That Never Shalt I Forget That First Rush 
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It was unbelievable! Could it be possible that so many 
celebrities —at least one man of international fame topping 
any letter grouping one turned to—were aboard one ship? 
Perhaps just one of the Haig boys might be with us, yes; 
but certainly common business sense, especially common 
Scotch business sense, would cause the Haig family to see 
to it that one of the boys stayed safely ashore while the 
other was risking the dangers of the sea 

I turned back to the booklet cover for enlightenment. 
The big block printing on the cover explained all: 

WINE LIST 
ALSO 
Spirits, Liqueurs, COCKTAILS 
AND 


BEERS 


‘Queer people, you Americans.”” Thus I began tentative 
acquaintanceship with the man, also reading the wine list, 
in the deck chair at my right. He was a prominent New 
York business man named Mr. I, A. Kettz—Ignatius 
Aloysius Kettz, I think, although my mere guess about 
his given names may be all wrong. 

“Have we reached the three-mile limit yet?" was Mr 
Kettz’s only comment. 

“No, not yet,” drawled a lanky New Englander sprawl- 
ing all over the deck chair to my left. The lanky New 
Englander was, if memory does not trick me, a Mr. Abrom- 
awitz, of Boston, and he was in men’s underwear—his 
business, I mean 


Mr. Finnigan Introduces Himself 


“(NENTLEMEN,” boomed a big voice from the chair 
to the left of Mr. Abromawitz’s, “if I may introduce 
myself, my name is Finnigan — Michael Finnigan.” 

I did not know at the instant that Michael Finnigan 
and I were to be inseparables throughout the rest of the 
trip. Al! I was conscious of was that the mere name, 
Michael Finnigan, aroused in me an overwhelming atavic 
complex of remote cave-man origin. I jumped to my feet 
with the hot purpose of dragging Michael Finnigan down 
to my chair and smothering him with one long passionate 
kiss. But his bristling red beard calmed me. Gripping 
myself I shook his hand. 

“It’s impossible, gentlemen,” began the lanky New 
Englander, Mr. Abromawitz, ‘‘to run a transatlantic pas- 
senger service without a smoking-room bar. As a busi- 
ness man I ask you how : 

That was as far as he got. Wild-eyed men suddenly 
began to run past us, crying out excitedly. Women were 
crying out in terror and pointing hysterically toward the 
opposite, or port side of 
the ship. 

It seems that one of the 
breed that is always ready 
to yell “Fire!” on the 
slightest pretext in a 
crowded theater was 
aboard. The idiot —he 
was a rangy Middle 
Westerner named 
Splitzenheim, from 
Pittsburgh, I believe 
had not yelled “Fire!” 
He had done worse, He 
had spread the ghoulish 
story that the skipper had, 
half a mile or so on the bad, 
or land side of the three- 
mile limit, pointed the ship 
more and more to the 
northeast until now the 
liner, still inside the three- 
mile limit, was running 
parallel with the Long 
Island coast. 

Rumors piled high. The 
skipper was born and 
raised in Maine, someone 
recalled. What was 
Maine? A rock-and-rye 
ribbed coast girding the 
first state in the Union 
to go dry, the American 
birthplace of prohibition. 
This captain was one of 
them! 

Al! passengers now were 
jammed on the port decks, 
gazing toward the too 
close coast of Long Island. 
Indeed, to all appearances 
the ship and Long Island 
appeared to be racing 
along together, with the 
bow of Long Isiand so far 
ahead of the ship’s bow 
that a day might elapse 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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rainbow, but if a man believes with all his soul 
that there is, and spends his life in the effort to 
vindicate that belief, his efforts will surely bring him 
somewhere at last; perhaps 
to a brighter goal than even 


[into may be no pot of gold at the end of the 


By Captain Dingle 
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Kalle started, and grunted. He paid no attention to 
the mate. A dripping of red blood drops fell from his 
thumb to the deck; he turned with unexpected swift- 
ness and rushed past the officer, leaving him glaring in 
amazement, arm raised to 
ward off an imaginary 





the rainbow’'s end. 

Kalle was a Finn. His 
name was Kalle Jokinen, 
and he came from Kauha- 
joki, where the country folk 
believe in many strange 
things. Had he noticed the 
bluestripe around the glossy 
hull of the bark Lady Elsie 
before he shipped he would 
never have signed articles 
for the passage home from 
Brisbane; for that stripe 
meant that the owner was 
dead; it was the wind- 
jammer’s way of going into 
mourning. That was bad 
luck, 

There was the passenger, 
too; a woman, at that. Mary 
Manning had taken the first 
chance offered in half a year 
to go to Pitcairn Island. She 
was taking up teaching there 
among the exiles’ children, 
and the Lady Elsie was tak- 
ing out clothing and stores 
on her leisurely way Cape 
Hornwards. Mary was 
sweet-faced and youthful, 
with a smile for everyone; 
but she was a woman, and 
therefore bad luck, like a 
black cat or a sky pilot ora 
blue stripe. 

Kalie’s eyes always looked 
as if focused upon something 
immeasurably far beyond 
the horizon. They were. 
They were fixed upon the 
will-o’-the-wisp that leads 
a merry dance to all good 
Finns who believe in the 
Aarre Hauta, where a treas- 
ure, fabulously rich, is 
buried beneath the dancing 
glow, only to be dug up by 
the lucky man who owns a 
knife that has slain nine 
men in fight. 

Kalle’s knife had five 
notches. They had already 
been scored on the silvered 
wooden handle when he got 
tne knife from a hard-case 
old uncle, and never a one 
had been added, for all of 
Kalle’s hunger after that 
treasure. 

As he tramped around 
the bark’s capstan, uncon- 
sciously lending his unmu- 
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stroke, 

Uproar in the galley 
brought the second mate 
there, and he collided with 
the mate at the door. In- 
side, Kalle stooped before 
the stove, holding the han- 
dle of his knife to the red 
heart of the fire. 

“Y’ goin’ t’ git out?”’ de- 
manded the greasy doctor, 
flourishing his terrible salt- 
horse tormentors. Kalle 
took no notice of his rav- 
ings or threats. ‘Bli’me, 
if y’ don’t shift I'll stick 
this yer fork in yer tripes!”’ 

“What's up here?” the 
two mates shouted together. 
The cook danced over the 
bowed back of the Finn. 

“Make ’im git to hell 
outa my galley !’’ he roared. 

“T sent you to the wheel,” 
the mate began angrily. 

Kalle suddenly got up, 
noticing nobody, rubbed the 
charred handle of his knife 
on his trousers, and stuck 
the blade tenderly in the 
sheath. Then he walked aft 
to take the wheel, mutter- 
ing so that the mates could 
hear, but could not under- 
stand: “Pat luck to cut 
an’ not to burn! Pat luck, 
pat luck. Now he is burnt, 
no pat luck. That’s goot 
knife, by golly!” 

“Gracious! What queer 
people!” Mary laughed to 
the mate as he gained the 
poop. 

When the ship struck a 
patch of variable winds the 
waterfront sweepings in the 
forecastle jumped upon the 
Finn joyously. He was too 
good asailor. He got all the 
soft jobs. He steered many 
more tricks than any other 
able seaman; that was be- 
cause he was a born helms- 
man, while few of the others 
could steer full and by 
without spilling the wind 
out of the upper canvas. As 
for holding a course before 
A the wind ——-! Then he 
ow, ys was given dinky little bits 
We : of rope work to do—point- 

ig ing and fancy knotting about 








sical bellow to the chantey, 

the other men, new ship- 

mates all, nudged one another and winked in ridicule of 
his childlike innocence, his hard old face, and his bowed 
back, which had borne burdens beyond their ken. Mary 
Manning watched the scene with eager curiosity. Men, 
work and methods were of a world utterly new to her. 


Blow, breezes, blow, to Californio, 
For there's lots of gold, so I've heen told, 
On the banks of the Sarmiento. 


That was the chantey to stir the blood of aman! Broke 
and battered the seaman might be, in person and in 
pocket; there was ever the golden lure at the end of the 
passage for a man of vision. 

In the crew of the Lady Elsie were shepherds, roust- 
abouts, soldiers—yes, even an unfrocked parson—but 
Kalle was a sailor. He had no curiosity about his ship- 
mates. He had followed the will-o’-the-wisp to the back 
of beyorid, had failed to find the pot of gold, and was once 
more sending his gaze over the horizon. 

As for the others, they each possessed two arms and two 
legs, and the mates would see that they became good sailors 
or shark bait. 


Kalle Was in the Midst of All, Wielding 
His Knife With Silent, Terrible Efficiency 


But Kalle was a sailor, He looked a sailor. He alone 
of them all fitted Mary's notions of what a tarry sea dog 
should be. 

The second mate had his eye on the Finn from the start, 
meaning to take him into his own watch first pick; but 
the mate knew a sailor, too; he walked forward and called 
Kalle away from the grindstone. 

“Here, you, never mind about sharpening your knife. 
You can do that in your watch below. Go aft to the 
wheel.” 

Kalle looked up with a frown and a hang-down pout to 
his mouth. The treasured old knife he clutched had a 
point like a stiletto and he tried it on a horny thumb, 
while the mate stared at him curiously, as if uncertain 
whether to defend himself or not. 

“Relieve the wheel!” the officer repeated. 

The soft flapping of a royal aloft was evidence enough 
of the incapacity of the helmsman they steering, for the 
breeze was a true one, steady as the Trades. 

“You deaf?” 


the poop manropes. For 
them the tar buckets and 
slush tins were always handy, the deck bear and the 
holystone. Wapping and Wallaby had it in for him. 
Representing the choicest element of London and Sydney 
toughness, they rebelled against hauling that deck bear 
loaded with stones and sand over a slimy wet deck, fore 
and aft, while a Finn kept his feet dry and his hands clean. 

“He ain’t nothink but a bloody Rooshian, he ain’t!” 
swore Wapping viciously. 

Kalle was leisurely coming forward at the end of the 
first dogwatch, having completed a bit of work on the 
skipper’s fancy drawn-thread skylight cover. He tenderly 
fingered his treasured knife as he came, fearing that the 
edge had become dulled; and as he touched the steel his 
eyes sought the far horizon, his seamed grizzled face 
lighted with the glory of his dream. 

“Watch out fer that bleedin’ knife,” warned Wallaby. 
He was game enough to jump on a man with boot and 
fist if the odds were a bit on his side, but even the early 
training of Argyll Cut could not send him barehanded 
against that wicked knife. ‘“Let’s josh him a bit first, 
bloke,” he said. “He looks as if he wouldn’t stick a pig, 
but them quiet coves ain’t always so silly as they look.” 
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“’Ere, squarehead, stick yer knife in th’ fo’mast and 
raise a wind,” shouted Wapping. 

Kalle passed along without a glance. 

“J’ ’ear? Come ’ere, y’ sojerin’ Rooshian!” yelled 
Wapping. Wallaby grabbed Kalle’s arm, forcing him to 
stop. 

“Me?” uttered Kalle, a cloud in his eyes as the vision 
fled. “I am Finn, no Russian.” 

“Wot’s th’ diff’runce? Stick yer knife in the mast an’ 
git us out o’ these wariables. Come on. You kin do it. 
All bloody Finns can git a wind that way.” 

The men were gathered around to watch the baiting. 
A decrepit accordion lay on one corner of the fore hatch, 
neglected; a mess kid and wooden fid, meant to do drum 
duty, kept it company. One of the variable airs men- 
tioned caught up a sheet of tissue paper from its comb 
and drove it fluttering against Kalle’s touseled hair. 

All unconscious of the pending fun, a buoyant spirit 
rehearsed his contribution to the coming dogwatch sing- 
song behind the fore fiferail: 


” 


“* About a month ago in a ship heigh-ho, I fell overboard in 
a gale; 

I sunk to the bottom of the deep blue sea, an’ fell in wi’ a 
gal wi’ a tail ——” 


“Look out!” yelled Wallaby, leaping aside as Kalle 
flourished his knife. 

The singer dodged behind the coiled gear to look. Kalle 
held out the keen point of his knife toward Wallaby and 
Wapping, and the smile was back in his deep, light blue 
eyes. ’ 

“In vooden mast the Finn can stick his knife for vind,” 
he said, “but Lady Elsie has mast of iron. This is ether 
kind of knife though. See?” 

Kalle laid his knife against his flat palm as if about to 
poise to throw it, and all hands scattered. His smile was 
gentle and his hand remained before him. 

‘Look, here is five little cuts in the handle. One cut for 
one man killed. Soon four more are here, then Kalle 
digs up the gold under the dancing flame.” 

Men slunk farther away. Then the bolder spirits caught 
the note of apparent childishness in the concluding words, 
and joined it with the blue-eyed innocence of those eyes 
set so deeply under shaggy brows. 


“He's nutty!’ roared Wallaby, and whacked the Finn 
heavily between the shoulders. “Give him socks an’ 
loosen his joints!” 

The crowd piled in with fist and boot, without malice, 
without knowing what for; willing to follow the forecastle 
leaders in what looked like good fun. Kalle stumbled for 
ward, shielding his head with his arms, smiling still. Those 
kicks and blows could never hurt him. He had endured 
the battering and buffeting of life. 

He almost went to his knees from a cruel kick in the 
ribs from Wapping, and pain writhed at his lips. He put a 
hand to his side and dropped his knife. He had made no 
attempt to use it or even to hit back with his hands. But 
now he stopped and turned upon his tormentors, groping 
blindly among the scuffling feet on the deck 

Wapping dealt him another kick, encouraged by the 
success of the other one. It landed as Kalle’s fingers were 
about to close on his treasured knife haft, sending him 
heavily to the planks. 

Wallaby picked up the knife with a shout of triumph, 
and the shout died in his throat. Kalle was changed in a 
second of time from a placid dreamer of dreams, a sub- 
missive butt for rough horseplay, into a raging, fighting 
fury, blind and heedless of human hurts. 

Men feli before him like foam from the bark's sharp 
stem. He plunged headlong at Wallaby, and punched 
with both hands at the amazed face before him. Wallaby 
fingered the knife as if he meant to use it upon the owner; 
but Kalle’s attack jolted him off his balance, his arms flew 
up to protect his head, and the knife flew straight for the 
rail. 

The Finn stopped in his tracks, horror in his face. Then 
the knife stuck quivering in the broad wooden rail topping 
the steel bulwark, and all his berserk madness vanished. 
His eyes glowed warmly again, his smile returned, he 
recovered his knife and passed on to the forecastle as if 
nothing had happened. 

“Th’ dirty Rooshian!” gasped Wapping, wild-eyed. 

“Taller-eatin’ sundowner!” growled Wallaby. 

But nobody made a motion toward bothering Kalle 
further. The ragging intended for him had recoiled upon 
the raggers. 

Mary Manning found Kalle intensely interesting. At 
first the novelty of the sailing-ship voyage sufficed for her 


amusement; later it was the glimpse of distant green isles 
that intrigued her, and these never quite failed to bring 
a sparkle to her fine blue eyes. But in the quiet, capable, 
stolid Finnish seaman she saw a lesson in humanity not to 
be neglected. During one dogwatch she stood at the 
break of the poop, listening to the howling singsong of the 
men. Kalle sat near the rail abreast of the galley, the rim 
of the harness cask his seat, sewing a leather reénforcement 
on the sheath of his knife. The mates had told her she 
must not go forward among the men, suggesting with half 
grins that she might hear or see things not altogether 
agreeable to her. She wanted to chat with Kalie, but did 
not want to have ears or eyes offended; so now she listened 
and looked intently before stepping down the ladder. A 
young Scot was just concluding Loch Lomond in a aweet 
quavering falsetto that sent the notes echoing among the 
thrumming sails aloft. There was nothing alarming in 
that. Mary walked forward and stood beside Kalle. Over 
the port quarter Norfolk Island slowly sank into the 
azure sea, a veritable gem on the broad breast of Mother 
Ocean. An hour or so earlier a whaling boat manned by 
laughing islanders had swept past the bark, in chase of a 
distant leviathan, shouting cheery greetings as they rocked 
on the bigger vessel's swell. 

“What a glorious life you lead!” Mary said impulsively. 
“T am simply astounded at the beauty of it all.” 

Kalle looked up at her with hanging lip and puzzled 
frown. 

“Huh?” he grunted. Mary colored up, scarcely know- 
ing whether this reception were one of those things or not. 
But Kalle looked so utterly innocent she persevered. 

“T think the sea is lovely. Sea and sky, birds and swim- 
ming things, and that’’—she pointed towards the vanish- 
ing island—‘“‘isn’t it just like a bit out of fairyland?” 

She had tried many times to interest the mates in the 
beauties of Nature. Like most men who fcllow the sea, 
they might hold within them a lot of rough poetry, but 
they would scorn to show trace of it. They had laughed at 
her enthusiasm, preferring to steer her interest in the 
direction of clumsy flirtation under pretense of teaching 
her the mysteries of the moon and stars. Even Captain 
Digby laughed at her and advised her to save some of her 
sparkle for the dull days on Pitcairn. But the dreamy 

(Continued on Page 94 
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A Whaling Boat Manned by Laughing Istanders Had Swept Past the Bark, in Chase of a Distant Leviathan, Shouting Cheery Greetings 
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been taught to him. In that which he 

meant to do he knew the value of secrecy 
and speed, knew that there were unfriendly 
eyes about St. Pierre, 


[veer was no guile in Fred, but guile had 
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LIVINGSTON BULL 
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cabins along the shore where clearings were en- 
croaching on the wilderness. He worked his 
way up through Frenchman’s Rapids in the 
dark, leaning on his pole till it buckled beneath 
him; his paddle drove 
him the length of the 





eyes of men unfriendly to 
him, yet friendly enough 
to Joe Case and Bubier. 
So, when he had seen the 
grave, he returned to his 
exbin and cooked supper 
and ate it, talking briefly 
with his father there; and 
afterwards at the store 
he listened while others 
talked. But before he 
went home he took the 
storekeeper aside, trust- 
ing the man, and bought 
oatmeal and sait pork 
and flour, These he put 
outside the store, upon 
the steps by the door, 
and hoped that none ob- 
served him. When pres- 
ently he said good night 
he picked up these pur- 
chases in passing, and 
slung them across his 
shoulder and went swiftly 
home. 

In the cabin he made 
certain preparations. 
His pack sack held his 
provender, a blanket and 
some clean dry garments. 
His father, watching him, 
straightened a little with 
pride and spoke to his son 
at last, diffidently. 

“What will you do?” 
he asked. 

“T start up river before 
light,"’ said Fred. 

“But to what end?” 

“To bring back these 
two men. To bring them 
back so that we may find 
the truth.” His tone was 
very mild. 

His father nodded. ‘I, 
too, will go,” he suggested. 

Fred shook his head. 
“There is no need,” he 
replied. “I am enough.” 

A proud reticence possessed the older man; he urged the 
point no more. But he helped Fred’s preparations. Only 
one thing he could not understand: From his own room 
Fred brought a bulky burden, wrapped in coarse stuff and 
tied with cord, and laid it on the floor beside his pack sack 
and his paddles and his ax. 

And the older man asked: “ What is that you take?” 

Fred flushed a little, slowly, and shook his head. “I may 
have need of it,”’ he said, 

Later the father brought his own rifle and a box of 
cartridges, and laid them on the table. Fred put them 
aside, “No need of that,” he said. “There are only two of 
them; and both of them I know.” Only one thing he per- 
mitted his father to do. “I am sleepy,” he explained. “It 
may be that I shall not find many hours for sleep when I 
am on the road. So I will go to bed for a little while.” He 
asked to be waked after three hours. The older man 
assented; and later, while his son slept, the father went to 
the steve and cooked cornbread, the journey cake of old, 
for this journey that his son would take; and he wrapped 
it and set it in Fred’s pack. Filling victuals, and easily 
eaten without a delay upon the road. 

A little after midnight Fred awoke of his own volition; 
his father had been unwilling to shorten his slumbers. 
Between them, and without showing a light, they made 
ready and set out through the village toward the river; 
and the older man bore his son’s burdens proudly. There 
had been hours when he was not surely proud of Fred. 
At the water’s edge they put the canoe into the current 
without « sound and stowed those things that Fred had 
prepared. Then the two men stood for an instant, facing 
each other in farewell; Fred very straight and slim of hip 
and square of shoulder in the night, the older man taller 
and bulkier. They were both sober men; each well under- 
stood that which lay ahead; and neither thought it strange 
when the father bent and clasped his son, and kissed Fred 
upon either cheek. 





He Stopped Beside a 
Spring Under a Big 
White Birch and 
Ripped Bark From the 
Birch to Start His Fire 


Then the young man stepped into the canoe; his weight 
lifted the bow off the bank, the light craft drifted clear. 
The father lifted his hand, Fred dipped his paddle, and the 
night engulfed him. He and the canoe became a black 
blur upon the water, became nothing. 

The old man turned wearily back up the hill; Fred set 
the bow upstream and dug his paddle and began the long 
pursuit that is recounted to this day along the river road. 


x 


RED had, when he set forth from St. Pierre, no real 

anticipation that the chase would be long. He expected, 
so far as he expected anything, to find Bubier and Joe Case 
at Number Seven Camp, insolently secure in the lie they 
had told, in no wise fearful of such swift pursuit. He had 
no doubts of the outcome of that encounter; knew exactly 
what he meant to do. 

Nevertheless, he knew when he set out up river that it 
was possible the men would flee before him; and with this 
in mind he had supplied himself with stores sufficient for 
many days. There would be from this hour no waiting by 
the way until he should have brought the two men back 
to St. Pierre. 

So now in the night he began his journey; up that river 
which so many canoes had followed, in the double century 
just gone. And in a little while a shoulder of hill came 
between him and the dark blur that was St. Pierre; and a 
little later still he slid under the cable—a dark line against 
the sky above him—which marked the ancient ferry there; 
and half an hour after that he had left behind him the 


dead water above. 

The first gray of dawn 
found him picking the 
channel through the four- 
mile stretch of Two Is- 
lands’ quick water; and 
the light showed him 
thick growth of fir and 
birch end ash and balm 
of Gilead on either hand. 
In the light mists of early 
morning deer splashed 
ahead of him through the 
shallows on the gravel 
bars. He kept near shore, 
where his pole could bite 
bottom, even in the dead 
waters; and the lift and 
lean and thrust of his 
body were like a rhythm. 

Fred was a man with 
a beautiful physical per- 
fection about him, dis- 
tinguished even among 
the strong men of this 
land. He was not large, 
no more than medium 
height, but his face was 
set fairly on his small 
head, and his head rested 
well back on his neck; 
his shoulders were square 
and thrust back, and from 
neck to waist he was as 
flat and straight as a 
broad board. In the 
muscles of arm and 
shoulder and chest the 
power that manipulated 
his pole was manifest; in 
his slim waist and hips, 
bending to each move- 
ment, there was a grace 
more beautiful in its fash- 
ion than any beauty of 

woman. When hestood in the canoe to pole, his 

feet pressed firmly on the cedar planking, his 

toes seemed to grip the craft; and the canoe 

was as steady beneath him as though it were a 

part of him, grown fast to the ends of his legs. 

The canoemen of these northern woods use 

a stroke borrowed from the Indians, which is 

not a beautiful thing to observe. It begins 

with a lazy forward thrust of the paddle, which 

scarce clears the water before it dips again. 

Then when both arms are straight and at the 

perfect moment, the body lurches forward, throwing its 

weight against the upper arm, while the lower acts as ful- 

crum of the lever, drawing the paddle back. At the end 

of the stroke the paddle twists a little, and rests for a mo- 

ment on the paddler’s knee, the knee becomes a fulcrum 

as the blade is pried up and away from the canoe. The 

whole movement seems indolent and awkward. But also 

it is effective, as the miles, thrust relentlessly behind, can 
testify. 

It is in poling his craft that the full grace of the canoe- 
man is manifest. He stands erect, one foot before the 
other, the pole on this side or on that according to need. 
As the stroke begins the pole is dragged forward, hand 
over hand, and dropped point first into the water, the 
point striking almost under where the canoeman stands. 
You can hear the click of its steel shoe on the gravel bot- 
tom for a long way up and down stream when the forest 
is still. The point thus grounded, the canoeman begins to 
climb up his pole, leaning his weight upon it to thrust the 
bow of his craft this way or that as need arises. The whole 
motion is indescribably graceful and beautiful; it is as 
lovely as a slow measure of the dance, and Fred was a 
master of the art. 

He had left St. Pierre toward two o’clock in the morning. 
It was ten in the forenoon before he paused. He had just 
come through the rapids above Hunsing’s Brook; and the 
sweat was dripping from him after his exertions. The blue 
shirt he wore was darker blue with his perspiration. Two 
canoes came downstream, approaching him. He waited 
till they drew near, questioned them while all three craft 
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lay side by side. They had seen Bubier and Joe Case, the 
men he sought, far up river, nearing Number Seven Camp. 

“‘T heard a canoe go up river this morning, past our camp, 
too,”’ one of the men told Fred. 

He asked where they had slept, considered their infor- 
mation. No other canoe had left St. Pierre or passed 
St. Pierre, so far as he knew. Perhaps some friend of Bubier 
had slipped upstream to bear a warning word. Fred’s lips 
tightened a little at the thought; his instinct was to make 
greater speed, but his woodsman’s sense told him the 
folly of this. And—he went ashore and boiled a pot of tea, 
sipping the steaming stuff while he munched the corn- 
bread his father had cooked the night before. In forty 
minutes he was on his way again. 

A day’s journey above St. Pierre if you are bound down- 
stream, nearer two days if you are fighting the current, 
there lies afarm. This farm is an institution, grown now to 
large proportions. It partakes of the nature of a hotel; 
there is a small store; there are large barns, and a clearing 
that forms a wide semicircle about the buildings, bounded 
on its farther sides by the hills and on this side by the 
curving river. 

Toward nine o’clock that night Fred reached the farm 
and landed there. He could sleep on the ground when 
necessity arose; he was wise enough to prefer a bed if a bed 
were to be found. He slept that night at thefarm. More 
than a hundred miles of wilderness lay between him and the 
next such opportunity. 

The French proprietor of the place said Bubier and Case 
had halted there at midday of the day before. Fred 
nodded. He had cut six hours off their lead. Case was still 
drinking heavily; and he had reiterated his boasts, which 
Bubier had been unable to silence in St. Pierre. Fred and 
the Frenchman gravely discussed the matter; there could 
be no doubt, they decided, that Joe had, whether in jest or 
earnest, slain Jean Dufray. 

Two hours before day Fred resumed his toilsome jour- 
ney, fighting a relentless current, poling up the shallows, 
paddling the dead waters, working his canoe by inches 
through the swifter rips where swells played high about his 
bows. He meant to make Number Seven Camp that night. 
To do this meant toil; but the feat was not unprecedented. 
Fred was not yet hurrying; not yet driving himself to the 
utmost. He was saving his strength for that which was to 


come. He was as yet unfatigued, began the second day’s 
journey fresh, and hungry to be on. 

This day passed like the one that was gone. It had 
begun to rain a little, lightly, almost daintily. The small 
drops started spreading circles in the smooth dead waters. 
The rain was scarce more than a mist; it settled on Fred’s 
felt hat and formed drops and pools and at last emptied 
itself from the brim in little spurts and streams which 
ceased while fresh pools were formed. His thin shirt 
soaked through; the knees of his trousers were sopping. 
Now and then a little gust of harder rain fell; and he could 
hear it patter upon the leaves in the forest before it reached 
him. Once, far off over the hills, he heard a rumble of 
thunder; but the shower did not come his way, only this 
steady and persistent rain. He found it difficult, with his 
wet hands, to light a cigarette without moistening the 
paper and spoiling his smoke. This he considered a priva- 
tion. 

He had eaten heavily the night before, lightly this 
morning. Toward eleven o’clock he stopped beside a spring 
under a big white. birch and ripped bark from the birch to 
start his fire, and boiled strong tea again, fried a little pork 
and ate it with his cornbread, afterward rested for a little, 
his cigarette glowing, a fresh one lighted from its butt. He 
thought about that canoe which had passed upstream 
ahead of him, and wondered if it had borne a warning to 
the men he sought, and considered how such a warning 
must modify his plans. After an hour he stepped into his 
canoe and resumed his way. 

The day remained overcast, rain still fell. He came to 
the first of the lakes, Little Pond, and crossed it and pushed 
on. Late in the afternoon he discovered a camp beside the 
river, and stopped for a moment, without leaving his 
canoe, to ask a question. This was a party of sportsmen, 
three canoes, trout fishing; and the guides knew Fred. 
One of-them told him that Bubier and Case had been at 
Number Seven Camp that morning. Fred pushed on. 

He came near the old logging camp long after dark, and 
landed well below it, creeping through the dripping bushes 
to reconnoiter. In this moment when he approached the 
spot where he expected to find the men he sought, Fred 
became conscious for the first time of a certain excitement; 
he heard his heart pound. With some care he came out into 
the clearing, picking his way in the dark, and sought the 


cookhouse. It was dark; there was no sound cf movement 
within. The door was closed. Presumably the men were 
asleep inside. 

He began to craw! around the wall till he came to a spot 
outside where the bunks were built. Here he lay very still 
for a long time, listening. If the men were inside, no matter 
how they slept, there should come at last some sound, 
He heard a stamping in the edge of the clearing where a 
deer browsed; heard the whistle and chatter of a maraud- 
ing porcupine; heard a whitethroat whistling, even though 
it was near midnight, and raining. But from within the 
cookhouse came no sound. 

Fred searched out the windows; they were closed. He 
sought the back door and found it shut fast. And abruptly 
he was quite sure that the men he sought were gone. There 
was an emptiness in the very air. He threw caution aside, 
opened the door and stepped in; there was no stir of 
wakened sleepers. He lighted a match and looked about 
the place. The bunks were empty; the men were gone. 

The young man took his disappointment calmly enough. 
He went back downstream and got his canoe and brought 
it up to the landing, carried his duffel inside, buiit a fire and 
cooked and ate, and then, in Joe Case’s very bunk, went 
calmly to sleep, They might have returned in the night 
and had their will of him; but Fred knew they would not 
return. For he had seen, in the disorder of the bunk house, 
marks of something like a panic flight. He slept till morn- 
ing without a qualm. The rain upon the roof was like 
a lullaby. 

x! 

N ‘THE morning Fred moved without apparent haste. 

First he examined that heavy trapdoor in the floor, that 
door which had slain his friend; and he made sure that it 
could not have fallen without a thrust from-a murderous 
hand. Then he leoked to and fro about the ccokhouse, 
noting what the men he sought had in their swift departure 
left behind. Among other things he discovered two sealed 
packets of rifle cartridges, and one partly empty. This 
pleased him; he smiled a little, grimly, reading it to mean 
that the men had only what cartridges were in their maga- 
zines. He cooked his own breakfast, helping himself to 
some of their abandoned stores. That they had fled at his 
approach pleased him mightily; he had counted on their 

(Continued on Page 64) 














He Spread His Blanket on Two Sticks to Serve as Sail and Made That Nine Mites in a Round Two Hours 
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THE GOLF COME-ONS 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


HE slick 
young men 
who write 


piecee about golf 
for the newspapers 
and periodicals 
write pieces of two 
kinds: The pieces 
they write for and 
by themselves and 
the pieces they 
write for and by 
the golf stars, to 
be signed by the 
golf stars as au- 
thors thereof; for 
in golf, as in every 
other sport, the 
minute a man ora 
woman becomes a 
champion he or she 
becomes a writer, 
whether literate or 
not —in this coun- 
try, that is. They 
have been playing 
a very fair brand 
of golf in England 
and Scotland for 
quite a spell--a 
couple of centuries 
longer than we 
have, or some auch 
a matter —but 
they don’t think 
over there that 
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because some ex- 
caddie wins a cup 
that fact makes 
either an author or 


a professor out of him; and, of course, it doesn't. But 
according to our practice it does just that, and hence 
the miles and miles ef advice, admonition, opinion and 
swank telling how this one did it, how that one does it 
and how everybody else should do it that confront the 


public. 


However, you can’t blame the stars. It is easy money; 
particularly easy money where golf is concerned, be- 
eause the American golfers, as a class, are the greatest 


continuous body of sport come-ons this 
world has ever seen. There may be oc- 
casions when they are crowded a bit off 
their high plateau by fight and baseball 
and other soft marks; but these are oc- 
easions, not continuous performances, 
The golf come-on works at it all day and 
every day. He gets his from morn to 
dewy eve, from year end to year end. 


False Standards 


T IS an economic axiom that the con- 

sumer always pays, and there is no 
point along the pay-pay-pay pathway 
where the ratio is greater than it is in the 
enterprise of transferring golf from maker 
to wearer, Moreover, there is no sport, 
pastime, diversion or occupation wherein 
the paying consumer is so contemptu- 
ously, continuously and clannishly kicked 
in the face when he is paying. I am 
speaking of the average American golfer. 
Indeed, | am speaking of 90 per cent of 
all the golfers there are in this country. 
I am speaking of the men and women who 
pay the bills, support the courses, stand 
for the assessments, finance the club- 
houses and the links. I am speaking of the 
great golfing public and for the great pub- 
lic that should be golfing, but cannot for 
reasons that shall be set forth. 

To begin with, and to clear up a minor 
matter first, consider the arbitrary classi- 
fication of golfers made by these persons 
who supply the writings about the game. 
Ali golfers who do not play golf within 
certain limits set by these arbiters are 
superciliously and derisively set down and 
apart from the select few as duffers. It 
is not clear just where the golfer ceases 
and the duffer begins. The line of 
demarcation is not plain, but probably 


“Chick’ Bvans, Former National 
Amateur Champion, on the Engi: 
neers’ Course, at Rostyn, L.I., N.Y. 


At the Left—the Last Word in 
“Gol@ Hound" Re: 
trieving a Ball From the Stream 


Caddies—a 
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these supermen of 
the game will not 
allow that any 
player who shoots 
above a ninety on 
a round is aught 
but a dub. In- 
deed, to hear many 
of them talk, golf- 
ing ceases and 
dufferdom begins 
in the early 
eighties. 

Now, according 
to my understand- 
ing of the word 
“duffer” it means 
“a stupid, dull, 
plodding person; a 
dawdling, useless 
character.” That 
is the Century 
Dictionary’s un- 
derstanding of it 
also. What it 
means in golf, as 
applied by these 
golf experts and 
meekly accepted 
by the rank and 
file, is that 90°per 
cent of the golfers 
in the United 
States, not having 
been caddies as 
boys, or so situated 
as to begin the 
game in youth, or 
fortunately fav- 
ored with incomes 


that made work unnecessary, or in an environment 
where the game could be played incessantly, or en- 
dowed with the timing sense to the exclusion of all other 
mental endowments; not married to rich wives, or 
in receipt of remittances, and thus unable to make a 


vocation of golf, are poor, foozling, bungling slobs when 
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compared to the intellectual giants and physical 
marvels who can go round a course at or about par. It 
means that the business man or the professional man 


who takes up golf as a recreation, as an 
opportunity for an afternoon's pleasure 
a couple of times a week, is a dub and a 
dolt alongside the low-browed profes- 
sionals who have done nothing else but 
play and practice golf all their lives, or the 
glittering amateurs who have done not 
much else, either, all their lives in most 
cases, and couldn’t do anything else if 
they tried, in most cases, also. 


Mere Producers 


HIS business man, this professional 

man, this average golfer, who plays 
around in the nineties, or even in a 
hundred or over, having fun, getting out- 
of-doors, enjoying friendly competition 
with his chums—what rights has he, the 
futile fish? He does nothing but support 
the club, pay the bills, stand the assess- 
ments when the experts get in their 
deadly work. He is supposed to take 
what is handed to him. Having been oc- 
cupied in his earlier years in the doing 
of something useful to the community 
in which he lives, in building up a busi- 
ness or running a factory or healing the 
sick or teaching the young or making a 
competence for his family or producing 
something needful to the comfort of his 
fellows, he did not begin golf when he was 
a boy, did not devote his earlier years to 
it, did not make a business of it; and he 
is a duffer, a dub, a mere producer for the 
élite who, on the professional one hand, get 
their iiving out of him, and do it by keep- 
ing his recreation in strict subjection to 
their professionalism and expertness, and, 
on the star-amateur other hand, retain 
their starness by exactly the same meth- 
ods, barring the pay, in some cases. 

(Continued on Page 113) 














how most of his countrymen fail to make good in a 

big commercial way out there. You naturally won- 
der why all this concentrated wisdom, so freely handed 
about, has gone to waste. The plain and somewhat unpleas- 
ant truth is that nowhere in the world have we overlooked 
the main chance to such a degree as in the land where peace 
and coérdination are on the verge of something like realiza- 
tion after years of stress and struggle. 

The new deal at Peking alone would make this an oppor- 
tune moment to point out what we have done, what we 
have failed to do, and, what is the most important detail of 
all, the tremendous opportunity that almost begs for capi- 
talization by us. But there are other reasons. The Wash- 
ington Conference was the culminating evidence of the good 
will that we have always had for China. It not only proved 
our friendship but made the open door—likewise an Amer- 
ican suggestion-—a condition and not a theory, To a 
degree greater than has ever obtained before, economic 
China awaits the impress and the guidance of 
the Yankee hand. 

By virtue of unselfish service we should 
have been the ordained mentors of the 
people with whom we have had rela- 
tions of one kind or another for one 
hundred and forty years. Ours 
alone is the crystal record. We 
have grabbed none of their terri- 
tory; we remitted half of the 
Boxer indemnity and made it 
possible for thousands of young 
Chinese to be educated, and 
therefore to become the real bul- 
warks of tomorrow; we stayed 
a Japanese aggression that was 
marching to little less than finan- 
cial stewardship of the republic. 

Incredible as it may seem, and 
despite the advance made by a few big 
corporations, we have really trailed in 
the procession of foreign nations that 
have set up shop in China. Out of forty- 
six new American firms launched in Shanghai 
during 1921 only ten were left when I reached there in 
May. Japanese concerns outnumber ours more than two 
to one. One of the greatest of American enterprises, which 
established itself scarcely two years ago, was just retiring 
from the field. I could give many other instances. 


N iow im every American you meet in China tells you 


Ain Instance of British Shrewdness 


RITAIN rules the Chinese business roost. Her banks 

dictate the finance of the Far East; her trade envoys 
are securely intrenched; her nationals and their interests 
are protected as are those of no other nation. John Bull 
never misses a trick. Where we hesitate he improves the 
shining hour. 

On the day I began this article occurred a characteristic 
example of British opportunism. With his government in 
collapse and his army routed, Sun Yat-sen, who had taken 
refuge on one of his loyal warships near Canton, decided to 
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Left — James A. Thomas, Pioneer Tobacconist. At 
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Shanghai, Visualizing for the Oriental Something 
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go to Shanghai to confer with representatives of the North- 
ern Government. He asked the commander of an Amer- 
ican warship to convey him to his destination. When the 
request was refused he took passage on a British gunboat. 
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American Opportunity im China—By Isaac F. Marcosson 


The significance is simply this: The British distrust Sun 
Yat-sen. Among other things they hold him responsible 
for the great seamen’s strike at Hong-Kong last spring, 
which demoralized shipping for months. Yet they rushed 
to do him a service. The employment of a little common 
sense by Americans in this emergency would have helped 
our cause in China immeasurably, because Sun Yat-sen 
still holds the balance of power for unification. 


Tied to E urope’s Apron Strings 


HAT is the outlook for America in China and what is 

our responsibility in the Chinese commercial future? 
In the answer lies one of the keys to the whole psychology 
of foreign trade, and considerably more. When we brought 
about the Washington Conference we incurred certain 
definite obligations to China. If we fulfill them we shal! 
register a worth-while overseas achievement. If we fail we 
write ourselves down as international incompetents who, 
figuratively, spurned the silver salver that bore 
the recipe for riches. 

Most American business men—indeed 
the major portion of our population 
do not appreciate the curious kin- 
ship, apart from the bend born of 
sentiment, that we have with 
China. It was pointed out to me 
at Shanghai by an observant 
American who has lived long in 
the Far East and who knows 
what he is taiking about. This 

is what he said: 

“In his efforts to reach Asia, 
Columbus discovered America. 
Since that time Americans have 
been tied to the apron strings of 

Europe, oblivious of the fact that 

our entire subsequent territorial 
development makes us more of an 

Asiatic than a European power. How 
many Americans realize that the United 
States is closer to Asia than it is to South 

America; that it is possible to connect Asia 
with the United States by rail through a tunnel under 
Bering Strait; that the United States, including insular 
possessions, has a greater Pacific coast line than any other 
nation —probably as great as Japan and China combined; 
that the first foreign consul to China was commissioned by 
George Washington; and that the American fiag was at 
one time preéminent in the Chinese waters?” 

Thus the approach to America in the China of today is 
by way of a passing glimpse of America in the China of 
yesterday. So long as we were a British colony we could 
not trade directly with China because such intercourse 
it obtained with all British possessions—was strictly for- 
bidden. With the rise of the republic we began to look 
Chinaward. As early as 1784 an American clipper ship 
arrived at Canton, the first Chinese port to be opened to 
foreign trade, with a cargo of wild ginseng. It must be 
admitted that we at least made a strong start in Oriental 

(Continued on Page 77 
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ELL, did I save your life or not?” 

y y Geegan asked Flynn as he came into 

the dingy council headquarters at 

1.30. An expression of more than usual comi- 

cality came into his face as he said it; 

just the look of confidence and satis- 

faction Flynn had hoped for in the 

showdown. Geegan’s long humorous 

upper lip never looked more like a 
clown’s in his life. 

“What do you want for it?” asked 
Diamond Mike, starting the play at 
once, 

The two master tricksters of the 
labor grafters had come together to 
match wits, and Flynn had no fear 
of him. 

Outside of that one trick of carry- 
ing everything through under the 
smile that had made him, he was a 
dub, in Flynn's opinion. 

“What do you think I’d want?” 
he came back, still smiling with that 
easy confidence of victory that 
Flynn was counting on. 

“What would you?” the older 
man asked him briefly. 

“Tf want my half of the little 
sparklers, Mike,” he said easily. 

“Which little sparklers?” 

“You must be getting old, Mike,” 
responded Geegan humorously. ‘ Did 
you think you could get away with 
anything so raw aa that?" Theface 
of Diamond Mike gazed at him with 
more than usual expressionlessness. 
“Did you think for a minute we'd 
let you handle all that stuff without 
an eye on you?” 

“Why not a movie camera while 
you're telling it?” asked the still- 
faced man, now seated in the chair 
beside his desk 

“That we didn’t see you from the 
minute he passed the stuff to you?” 

“You would,” said Diamond Mike 
with quiet sarcasm. “It would beso 
simpie.” 

“Nothing simpler from the win- 
dow of the block opposite, with the 
sun the way it had to be that time 
of day.” Flynn said nothing in con- 
firmation or denial. “Forget it!” 
s#id the humorist. “Do you think 
we'd ever have let you handle the 
stuff alone if we hadn't framed every 
little thing cn you from the first? 
What do you think we are?” 

“Ah-hah. And who do you say 
did all this? 

“¥ don’t mind telling you that 
either-—in confidence,’ he answered, 
smiling. “It was Feeney.” 

“Is that right?” said Flynn’s 
voices of sarcastic denial. 

“From the time you got the stuff 
till you went into the jeweler’s—that 
good oid stand —to salt down into 
the good old stuff.” 

“The good old stuff?” said Flynn, 
still pulling him along, getting his 
information while it came out easily. 

“What good old stuff is that?” 

“What would it be-—that you 
have always bought to soak away? 

The good oid shiny rocks!” 

Diamond Mike’s face did not 
change the fraction of a hair, now 
that he had made his first score, got 
the information that he had wanted. So that was as far as 
they got! The trail ended at the front door of Paillot & Cie. 

“Do I win or not?” the other man was asking him. 

“You always were the funny man,” Flynn answered. 

“You'll think so, maybe, before I’m through with 
thie!"’ said the other in a smiling threat. 

“ And if all this was true—this sketch you are giving to 
me," continued Diamond Mike, going on to new ground. 
“Tf I'd double-crossed you, what would be my idea in 
splitting up now?” 

“What would you think after last night?” asked the 
other bargainer, meeting him. “I’ve saved your life for 


” 


you once, and a hell of a lot of thanks I seem to get for it! 
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“There t"' He Said for the Last Time, With the Accent of a Man Who Has Satisfied 


to the Pull a Great Hate 


So that was the proposition, as Flynn knew it must be! 

“What's thanking got to do with this from now on?” 
he asked, edging him along toward serious discussion. 

“I might save your life again—you can’t tell!" replied 
the other one, bringing it out humorously but flatly. 

The same old highwayman’s choice: your money or 
your life! If he didn’t stand and deliver he was dead! 
And he thought he had him with that! 

“Is that so?” said Flynn, always working him along. 
“And how would you do that?” 

“You wouldn’t be asking that,” said the other, losing 
none of his easy confidence, “not if you'd seen me pulling 
that bird Feeney off you after that trick you played on 
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him in the alley. The way he feels now! You 
wouldn’t be asking that,” he reasserted, “if 
you'd been in here this morning listening to 
his plans for blowing you off the face of the 
earth. He’s got anew one now. He 
says—if it wasn’t for me holding 
him—he’d go out tomorrow and 
finish you up with his phony hand. 
That’s how easy you’d be to him, he 
claims.” 

“T see him getting me—with all 
his hands and feet and head. And 
yours with them!” said Flynn, noting 
the repetition of that fantastic threat 
of the dynamiter on the night be- 
fore—that he’d get him with that 
phony hand—and showing it in the 
sharpness of his voice. 

“IT was just answering your ques- 
tion,” replied the smiler affably, 
“whether I could do you any good 
or not. And he’s no cinch to handle, 
that boy, let me tell you that—when 
he’s once started on a job; to say 
nothing of the wops.” 

“The wops, yeah—when the only 
real one’s dead,” said Flynn. 
“There'll be a lot of danger from 
him!” 

“You're sure of that, are you?” 
asked the smiler with a side glance 
of amusement. ‘‘ No, there won’t be 
any danger from him—nor his 
brother, nor his cousins, nor all that 
wop gang of his. You’d think so if 
you'd been with me last night and 
seen them all there in Cingarelli’s 
place, weeping into their sour wine 
and looking over their gats, and 
talking you over after the good news 
came in from the hospital. 

“Come on, Mike! Come on 
through!’’ said the persuasive, con- 
fident voice of the smiler. “I saved 
your life once, didn’t [? And I can 
do it again.” 

“How could you?” asked Flynn, 
his voice softening, going along with 
him apparently. 

“How could I? You and me to- 
gether?” continued the persuader. 
“Could we put all those wops in- 
doors for life—or not? 
hang the most of them with what 
we could hand the dicks on that Izzy 
Goldberg job?” 

He was alluding to that last as- 
sassination by the Italians—that 
last bump-off with the sawed-off 
shotgun that the police were still 
working on. 

“And once in,” he continued, 
“‘what chance would they ever have 
of getting out alive? What drag 
have those wops got alone—with the 
pols—against us? 

“Do they know it themselves? 
he went on, arguing. “Oh,no! What 
do you suppose they’d do if I started 
in and shook my finger at them 
and said naughty, naughty once or 
twice?” 

Flynn still said nothing in confir- 
mation or denial, purposely letting 
aim work on, furtively looking him 
over. 

**So all that’s needed, Mike,”’ con- 
cluded the talker, “is for you to 
come through like a white man. You 
double-crossed me. That’s all right. I'll pass that up, 
provided you come through .now and act right, and hand 
me mine, fifty-fifty.” 

Flynn watched him for a minute, silent, and worked 
him on to the second stage. 

“Yeah,” he said ironicaily, 

“Suicide?”’ 

“Why not? Would there be any surer way for me, if 
all this stuff you’re talking was true?” 

“Surer way?” 

“Than handing you over half the stuff you claim I’ve 
got—now.” 

“Now?” 
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“and commit suicide!”’ 


Could we’ 
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“When, according to you, they’re all after me. How 
long afterwards could I count on you to come to the front 
and play in with me? Oh, no,” said Mike Flynn, pulling 
back again along the path he had come with him. “If all 
this was true—which it ain’t—not a word of it! But if it 
was, the last thing I’d do would be to hand you over your 
share now—unless I was ready for the bug house. You 
must be dreaming to put out such stuff!” 

He had him there, thinking hard, to meet that one! He 
went over and over it. He hadn’t the brains to work it 
out, as Flynn knew full well. So he let him wander along, 
holding back from telling him what to do, refusing to 
deliver, yet letting him think, too, that he was scared of 
the Italians all the time. 

“There is one thing we might do,” Flynn told him at 
last when he’d got him ready. 

““What’s that?” asked the other, looking up. 

“If I decided to come through,” said Flynn, still holding 
off, making a bluff at bargaining. 

“What?” 

“Put the stuff in escrow!”’ 

“In escrow,” said the dull-wit, having forgotten the 
name already. 

“Like we did in that La Splendide Hotel job, where 
they wouldn’t pay us until the thing was done and we 
delivered.” 

“You mean that thing with two keys to the safe-deposit 
box,” he said, remembering, “where we had to be in both 
together before either one could open it.” 

“Yeah.” 

“What’s the matter with that, Mike?” said Geegan 
with sudden enthusiasm, after a minute, when it had sunk 
in, slapping him on the back. 

“That would work!”’ 

And Flynn held off again, now he had him going. 

“But not today,” he said. 

“Not today! Why not?” asked Geegan, getting sus- 
picious again right away. 

“Because it’s after three o’clock and the banks are all 
closed already.” 

“Oh!” 

“Maybe we might do it tomorrow,” said Flynn, always 
holding off, making all the motions of hating to come 
through and give the stuff up finally. “ And I'll hold onto 
it overnight.” 

“Oh, no,” said the big man, all excited again, “‘nothing 
like that! I get it now—today!”’ 

“All right,”’ said Diamond Mike, putting it up to him 
again, playing him along all the time toward that second 
move. “What do you say we do?” 


“We could do this,” said Geegan, after staring around 
the room a while, and his eye falling, as Flynn thought it 
might, on that big iron safe of the council where the rec- 
ords were—and the guns for the gunmen and the fuses for 
the dynamiters and all the other things they kept to 
themselves: ‘Why not tuck it in there?” 

“And have both of us,’’ observed Diamond Mike sar- 
castically, “get sore feet running back here all night long 
seeing the other one didn’t lift it. Try again!” But, of 
course, he couldn’t think it out. ‘I'll tell you what we 
might do,” said Flynn when he got ready. “We might 
change the combination to the old safe.” 

“Yes, but what good ——” 

“To two words.” 

“Yeah,” said Geegan, looking up, his long upper lip 
stiff with trying to think. 

“And you’d know the one and I’d know the other!” 

“Good old boy!’ exclaimed Smiling Jack warmly. 
“You're there!” 

Flynn had him coming after him, taking what he gave 
him now; he could see that; and he kept him so. Holding 
off and talking, he bargained long and carefully about the 
protection he was to have from the other man—the notice 
to be given the Italians to hold off, the protection from 
Geegan’s gunmen and the inside knowledge of all the 
Italians’ plans. 

“Well, all right,” he said when he had fought him off 
as long as .he needed to—convinced him through and 
through how he hated to give up. “I'll go off and get 
them.” 

“When will you be back?” inquired the other, still 
anxious for fear he wouldn’t deliver after all. 

“Not before six.” 

“Not before six?”’ asked the other one, still suspicious 
that he was going to jump town or something. 

“But I'll get here by then,” Flynn answered, reassuring 
him. “And when I come,” he said with an approach to a 
smile on his usually still face, “I’m going to give you a 
little surprise; one of the things you didn’t get,’’ he said, 
preparing him. 

“You are, huh?” said Geegan with a wise smile on his 
long face, but wondering underneath 

And just before six o’clock Diamond Mike Flynn was 
back in headquarters again. The other man got up 
quickly from where he sat at a desk in the farther corner 

“T told you I was going to pull something new on you,” 
said Flynn. “Here it is!” 

He reached into his pocket and brought out that second 
box—that second jewel case that he got from Paillot & 
Cie—for use in case of emergency. 


“Did you ever take a look into the windows of their 
place?’’ asked Flynn, pointing to the lettering on the case, 
holding him off. 

“IT dunno. I might have,” said the other, staring. 
“Why?” 

“You might have seen this there,” said Flynn, knowing 
well he never had. “They had it on exhibition; the best 
and most expensive one they had.” 

He opened it up. 

“ Pearls!" exclaimed Geegan, staring. 

“Yeah,” said Flynn. “Take a look at them. 
good?” 

He held them just right. 
dollars against that expensive case 
them. 

“Pearls!” said Smiling Jack Geegan egain, staring, 
knowing of course nothing, net, about them or any other 
gems. 

“Worth twice what diamonds would be,” said Flynn, 
watching them, still holding them off to be looked at. 
“And I got them right, don’t fret!” 

“How much?” asked Geegan, gaping. 
hundred thousand dollars?” 

“T’ll show you,” said Diamond Mike. “ You'll be better 
satisfied.’’ And he brought out the bill of saie from Paillot 
& Cie. for the original asking price of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

“That's the price they were marked for,” he told him, 
“to the public. And you know what I gave! Does it pay,” 
he went on, “to have a call on a guy like old Paillot, or 
not?” for the other man already knew, of course, that he 
had a drag, a personal power of blackmail over the jeweler. 

“Do they make any profit on stuff like that? Oh, no!” 
said Geegan loudly, the worry of mental exercise gone and 
the comical, confident look back upon his face—the face of 
the boy with a reputation as a comic on the city street 
corner. 

“Now we're going,” he said with boyish high spirits, 
“ Mike!” 

“And you're lucky at that,” said Flynn, pushing him 
along, keeping his mind going his way. 

“Lucky?” 

“To get in on it.” 

“What else would happen—if you wanted to live?” 
came back Geegan, his eyes full of that smiling confidence 
and victory which Flynn wanted to see there. “Oh, I know 
you, Mike! You might double-cross me when you're safe, 
but not now! You love your old neck too much to hold 
out on me now!” 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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THE BLACKGUARD 


ELL, it’s a big opening, Nan, if I can land it,” 

W Brewster wassaying. He gave a meditative little 

grin. “Old Asa P. Detweiler has always been 

strong as @ bull pup on two points—-the family and the 

ehureh. So far he’s never let a share of stock get outside 
the family, or a really topnotch job.” A touch of gloom 
clouded his meditation. “Ferguson is Mrs. Detweiler’s 
eousin. That gets him in the family. And he’s right there 
with the church stuff. "Course, I’m a rank outsider on 
both counts. All I got to bank on is my business record.” 

With a bright air of disposing of the matter, Nency 
Spencer put in, “But what else should you bank. on, 
Jimmy? This is a business position.” 

“Sure!” said Brewster. “Sure!” But the touch of 
gloom returned. “ All the same, Asa P. don’t have to look 
at it that way unless he wants to. If he wants to make 
Ferguson general manager of the Detweiler Rubber Com- 
pany because Ferguson sings in the choir there’s no way 
to stop him.” That view of the situation irritated him, 
which showed in a faint line between his brows and in his 
tone. “It ought to be a straight-out business proposition. 
I'm not asking to belong to the Detweiler family or the 
Detweiler church. I'm asking for a business position that 
I think my business record entitles me to.” He declared it 
warmly, but calmed himself. 

“You see, Nan, it’s mighty important to me now—sort 
of an acid test—the jumping off place. I went into the 
Detweiler Rubber Company soon’s I was out of college. 
I'm thirty-five now. You might say I’ve got a pretty good 
job for a man of thirty-five. But I want to know what 
there is ahead. If sales manager is as far as a man can go 
unless he belongs to the family, then I’m through. I’m 
not kicking on sales manager at thirty-five, but I don’t 
propose to stick there the rest of my life.”” He was pressing 
the point upon her earnestly. “‘ This is the show-down, you 
see. Tom Ferguson is just a fat-headed old dough-face 
routine man; stick in the rut. Everybody knows that. 
Asa P, knows it as well as anybody else. Ferguson wouldn't 
be where he is in the company—with a nice little bunch 
of stock, too—-except for family and church. If Asa P. is 
going to give him this job, with the salary and so on that 
goes with it, because he belongs to the clan and sings in the 
choir, and let me do the work because I know how —why, 
then, I’m through: I'm going to quit.” 

There was, one might surmise, plenty of belligerence in 
this man of thirty-five, with a square brow and a dent in 
his chin, He gave Nancy a darkling and aggressive shake 
of the head, adding decisively, “If Asa P. is going to hang 
up a sign, ‘Thus far and no farther, except for members 
of my family and church,’ I'm done. I want that job and 
i want a chance to buy a little stock in the company too! 
The Detweiler Rubber Company is quite a way from the 
top of the heap, but it’s stepping right along, and I think 
i've had something to do with it.” He was frowning; but 
on @ sudden he laughed whole-heartedly, and chuckled to 
her, “Just as weil to let you know how I feel about it, Nan. 
Pass the viciets.”’ 

She laughed with him; then her voice lilted earnestly, 
“Oh, you must land it, Jimmy! Why, it belongs to you! 
You will land it!’’ She gave an instant to vague reflection. 
“I wish I knew some way to root for you.” 

This conversation occurred at a dinner table for two, by 
# tall window in a New York restaurant; and in making 
these intimate disclosures James M. Brewster, sales mana- 
ger of the Detweiler Rubber Company, of Cantona, Ohio, 
was under no delusion, being perfectly aware that Nancy 
Spencer really knew no more about business than a rabbit. 
But you naturally told her your troubles, because she 
listened so sympathetically and said comforting things. 
She was a Westcott before marrying red-headed Mark 
Spencer, The Westcotts and the Brewsters were neighbors 
in a Cantona suburb. Ever since she left off doing her 
hair in pigtails James M. Brewster had held privately, 
and even publicly, that Nan Spencer was about the most 
lovable blockhead in the world. But he held it big- 
brotherly, he being six years her senior and both of them 
now being married. 

He had reached New York that morning on business. 
Returning to the hotel after a hard day’s work, shortly 
before six o'clock, and crossing the lobby, he saw a young 
woman in a blue coat at the telegraph counter furiously 
scribbling a long message, yet pausing an instant now and 
then in the throes of composition to screw up her lips as she 
sought for a word, That telegram finished, she began an- 
other of equal length. 

When she finally turned from the counter, with a woe- 
begone face, he gurgled at her “ Hello, Nan!” 

Then a radiant sun dispelled her clouds and she was 
bubbling to him, with contrition and self-reproach and 
nervous little starts of laughter. In fine, she had come to 
New York for three days with her husband’s parents, who 
were delegates to a church convention, They were to have 
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left for Cantona on the 5:30, but she had missed the train. 
Hence the woebegone expression and the long telegrams of 
abject explanation and apology, one to be delivered to 
Mr. and Mrs. Spencer, Sr., on the train, the other for her 
husband in Cantona. 

Brewster grinned over the recital. Just like her to miss 
the train! And he took an advantage of her. He should 
have advised her to try for a berth on the seven o'clock 
train, or the 9:55. Having missed the 5:30, which was the 
train she had always taken, it would also be like her to 
wait for that train tomorrow. She had no brains. He 
proposed to let her wait, and chuckled to himself at the 
notion of putting that over on red-headed Mark Spencer. 
Once back in Cantona, he’d tell Mark how he purloined 
Nancy for an evening and }.ave a laugh on him. To Nancy 
he said: 

“It’s a dispensation of Providence. I was wondering 
what I'd do with myself this evening. We'll have a lark.” 

This dinner at the French restaurant was the beginning 
of the lark. They went to the theater and then for supper 
to a restaurant on upper Broadway, where there was sup- 
posed to be dancing; but limited space between the tables 
and many dancers made it only a rhythmic sort of bumping. 
They bumped around twice and returned to their table. 

A minute later an odd-looking young-oldish man in a 
dinner coat was standing at their table, beaming and say- 
ing “ How do you do, Mrs. Spencer?” 

Nancy at once remembered that long, bony, colorless 
face, with prominent teeth, and beamed back. The next 
moment she remembered his name—Ely. When Mr. Ely 
claimed the honor of a dance she promptly arose. Brew- 
ster watched the pair whirl away with a sort of low growl 
inside him. Not that he knew anything really discredita- 
ble about Arthur Ely, who had first come to his notice in 
Cantona some three or four years before as editor of a 
new weekly journal of literature and society called the 
Spotlight. After a troubled year the Spotlight went out. 
Brewster remembered having heard that a good many 
little debts were left in its wake. He did not lay that up 
against Ely, for anybody might have bad luck in the 
publishing business. But Ely wore his hair too long and 
parted it in the middle above a tall, narrow forehead. 
His eyes were too near together. There was a touch of 
exaggeration in his collar and cravat —literary and artistic, 
maybe. As the lank editor danced away with his arm 
around sweet Nan Spencer, Brewster growled inside. 

But Nan came back to the table sparkling. Mr. Ely had 
suggested that they all go down to a very amusing dance 
hall he knew of in Greenwich Village—a name which 
alluringly suggested artists, Bohemia, night life, color and 
drama, with a little of the piquant flavor of forbidden fruit. 
She was dying to go! And as Mr. Ely stood beaming be- 
side her Brewster saw nothing for it but to pretend to be 
dying to go too. Mr. Ely, it transpired, was there with 
some friends—a man and two women. Nan not only took 
them to her hospitable bosom but went off in the first cab 
with Ely and one of the women, leaving Brewster and the 
others to follow. 

“Little blockhead!’’ Brewster grumbled to himself. 

The cabs discharged them in a street sufficiently dingy 
to meet Nancy’s idea of Bohemia. They entered a narrow 
passage with something quite thrilling in its carefully 
arranged dimness—something like Sherlock Holmes and 
bootlegging, and other deliciously creepy things. It was a 
short passage. A door at the farther end gave to red- 
carpeted, well-lighted stairs, which they ascended. The 
ballroom was long and narrow. One might take its red- 
calico hangings as symbols of romantic crime, if one were 
so minded, Nancy, at least, was enjoying every 
minute. 

About half past one they said goodnight to Mr. Ely. 
Brewster got the wraps and ordered a cab. They went 
down to the street door to wait for it. Fifteen minutes 
passed without a cab, so Brewster went upstairs to jaw 
about it, leaving Nancy just inside the street entrance. 

The blare and color of the dance whirled warmly in her 
brain. This was a real adventure—something to tell about 
in Cantona! But for all that, she was sorry she had 
missed the train. Mark would be all out of patience with 
her, especially as she was the guest of his parents, who 
were very decidedly people that did not miss trains. Why 
was she such a fool as to be missing trains and doing other 
silly things of that sort? One could hardly imagine Mark 
missing a train. He would never be able to understand 
how a sane person with a train to take could get so fasci- 
nated in a mere china shop, with a most interesting sales- 
man to talk to, that time stole by unawares, And, after 


all, she’d missed the train by only aminute. That seemed 

the brutal part of it—only a minute! Mark could not 

understand how fascinating so many things were. She 

could see the line down his forehead, see him strike a 

nervous hand across his red head in angry despair, hear 
him bleat “But you never remember anything, Nan! 
Never anything!” A little chuckling went on within her 
as the bleat sounded in her mind’s ear. When Mark was 
cross that way she wanted to hug him, because he was so 
like a jawing little boy. 

Jimmy must be delivering a regular oration upstairs. . . . 
Very dark and creepy out in the street. With no par- 
ticular purpose or idea, she stepped out there and looked 
around. She had not noticed it when they came up, being 
then so excited about the dance; but she now perceived 
that the stairway to the dance hall was tacked on the out- 
side of the building, between which and its next neighbor 
there was a paved area, very dim and shuddery. A door 
to an ill-lighted room must have opened down there, for a 
faint patch of light fell across the lower end of the area, 
instantly disappearing. She heard no sound. Not a soul 
in sight. Sort of Sherlock Holmes and bootleggy! She 
adventured a little into the dim area, three steps or so, 
keeping close to the outer wall of the passage and stairway. 
A pistol cracked twice, fairly in her ear. Two spits of fire 
in the dark behind the stairway seemed to stab at her. 
She took to her heels. 

After a moment she heard a commotion behind her— 
a shout, a confusion of sounds. It occurred to her that she 
shouldn’t be seen running, and she moderated her pace toa 
rapid walk—in a panic, her heart hammering at her ribs, 
every nerve jumping. So she sped on, heedless of every- 
thing except to get away, with no idea where she was er in 
what direction she was going.’ It seemed a maze of dingy, 
crooked streets, made more sinister by electric lights at 
intervals. Which way should she turn? 

She saw three rough-looking men approaching and bent 
her head, hiding her face in the fur collar of her coat, more 
afraid of the men than of the empty streets, hurrying past 
them with her heart in her throat. She read some street 
names at the corner lamp-posts, but they meant nothing 
to her. Thoroughly frightened and bewildered, she kept 
up her rapid walk. Little as she knew the city —knowing 
that section of it not at all —it seemed that she must pres- 
ently come to a street name that would give her a clew. 

She thought there was a stronger glow of light ahead, 
with the suggestion of an open space, so she hurried on that 
way and came out at a park. But surely this was Wash- 
ington Square! _There was the arch yonder, with a bus 
rolling through it. And over there was a bus standing at 
the curb. She hastened toward it. Something familiar 
about that coated figure pacing the pavement near the 
bus. . Why, it was good old Jimmy, evidently look- 
ing for her! She fairly threw herself into his arms, all 
a-flutter from the fright and the bewildered flight, laugh- 
ing a little, hugging his arm, snuggling beside him. Good, 
solid old Jimmy! And Brewster, also sufficiently fright- 
ened when he couldn't find her, was patting her hand as a 
poor substitute for hugging her. It was good to have her 
safe beside him again. 

“But what was it, Jimmy? Was it serious? Anybody 
hurt?” she asked breathlessly, just above a whisper, as 
they started to the waiting bus. 

“Man shot, I guess,” Brewster mumbled back. “But 
I was busy looking for you. Gee! You scared me out of a 
year’s growth!” 

He kept his voice very low, speaking hurriedly, for two 
or three other passengers were already in the bus; another 
was just behind them; the conductor stood by—and they 
felt instinctively that no one must know they had come 
from the scene of the shooting. In the bus she whispered 
to him, nerves still fluttering, how she had heard the shots 
in the dark and run away and been completely lost. And 
he mumbled to her how he had been on the stairs when he 
heard the shots through the thin partition, and hurried 
down, but couldn’t find her, and had run around aimlessly 
in a great alarm, finally thinking she might have fled to 
Washington Square to take a bus. . Yes, it seemed 
from what he overheard that a man had been killed. 
Shocking, of course. He hadn’t asked anyone to 
help him find her, and now they spoke very low. Without 
discussing the point, both felt instinctively that no one 
should know they had been at the scene of the shooting. 
They parted in the hotel lobby. 

In the morning Brewster looked at a newspaper and 
telephoned to her room, asking her to join him at break- 
fast. By the time a waiter showed. her to a table for two, 
at which Brewster sat, he had read four newspapers. 
The news, so to speak, wasin his glum face. In fact, it had 
been in his glum voice when he telephoned. 

For the morning newspapers disclosed that those two 
shots in the dark beside the dance hall had been no mere 
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metropolitan, run-of-mill homicide, but front-page stuff. 
The dead man was Monte Monk, a famous underworld 
character. The papers said he had lately been to prohibition- 
enforcement headquarters with tales of bootlegging for the 
purpose, as they callously surmised, of ridding himself of 
some obnoxious rivals. However, prohibition-enforcement 
headquarters banked heavily on his testimony; so not 
only the city and local authorities but the Federal Govern- 
ment wanted very muck to know all about his taking off. 
The theory was that a woman had lured him to the fatal 
spot. All the newspaper accounts made much of a woman 
in a blue coat with a white fur collar who was seen running 
from the scene immediately after the shots were fired. 
Nancy wore a biue coat with a white fur collar.. The 
newspapers spoke disparagingly of that dance hall. The 
police, it appeared, had been thinking of shutting it up. 

“I didn’t really see a thing,” Nancy was saying. “It 
was dark as a pocket. I just heard the shots behind the 
stairs, and saw the flashes and ran away. I don’t see what 
good it would do to tell the police that, do you?” 

She said it low, in a soft, tremulous little plea. 
Brewster, frowning, heartily reassured her. 

“Of course not! Of course not! It wouldn’t do any 
good at all. You see, Nan, your telling the police would be 
all right; but you know what these rotten yellow news- 
papers would make of it. They’d make—a smear of it; 
make it just as ugly as they could. I didn’t know it, and 
you didn’t; but the papers say that joint is off color. I’m 
here without my wife, you’re here without your husband, 
you missed the train, and so on. Yellow papers 
making a rotten smear of it, you see. They always do. 
Lot of old blue-nosed Jim Crows, male and female, out in 
Cantona, would eat it up. It would make a smear.” He 
found relief in growling, “I'd like to lick that pup Ely. He 
lives here. He knew he shouldn’t take you there.” 

But Nan protested tolerantly, “Oh, no! I suppose he 
didn’t think anything about it. The newspapers always 
exaggerate. Probably loads of perfectly nice people go 
there.”” She was always finding excuses. 

“‘ Anyhow, it’s a smear,” he repeated glumly. “ Your 
going to the police would be all right, only they’d hand it 
on to the newspapers. Certainly Mark would be 


And 


all right and Molly would be all right.” 


But there was, perhaps, a gloomier touch in this asser- 
tion of his wife’s all-rightness. Usually he admired Molly’s 
competence, and often boasted of it; but in this present 
case, if the newspapers made a smear of it, her competence 
would express itself by telling him very frankly that he had 
made a great fool of himself by going with Nancy Spencer 
to a place he knew nothing about on the suggestion of a 
man he knew nothing particularly good of. There was gall 
in that. However, it was not of Mark or Molly that he was 
really thinking. 

“T’d hate like the devil to see the anvil chorus out there 
start the hammers going—hate to feel that I'd let you in 
for a mess, Nan.” He hesitated, lowered his eyes and 
added in dismal sympathy, “John Spencer is a fine man, 
and his wife’s a fine woman in a lot of ways. But they’re 
pretty strait-laced in their notions.” 

At that, Nancy regarded him with round, grave blue 
eyes. Her husband’s parents were, indeed, fine people; 
but quite old-fashioned in their ideas of what was proper 
for a young woman—especially a young woman who was 
married to their only son and the mother of two helpless, 
innocent little children. In the six years of her married 
life she had carefully concealed from them the fact that 
now and then, in cigarette-smoking company, she smoked 
a cigarette. 

She murmured, wide-eyed, and with a flutter of fear in 
her voice, “ But the police might find me anyway. The 
bus conductor, or somebody, might have noticed my coat.” 

“Well—they might,” Brewster admitted reluctantly; 
“but the chances are all against it. Must be a million 
women with blue coats. Seems to me, Nan,” he 
said judicially, ‘that you better sit tight. Course, if you 
really knew anything about the shooting it would be 
different—maybe. But you don’t. You couldn’t tell any- 
thing that would do any good. You better sit tight.” 

And it was so decided. She mentioned forlornly that she 
had no wrap other than the blue coat, and if she were to 
sit tight she should not display herself on the street in that 
garment. But at once she brightened up. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter! I’ve nothing to do till train 
time. I'll get some magazines or a book and stay in my 
room.”” She smiled cheerfully. “I can while away a few 
hours catching up on the sleep I missed last night.” 


Brewster was unhappy about leaving her to herself that 
way, practically a prisoner in her room until train time 
And they might trace her by the blue coat—-pounce down 
on her and drag her off to police headquarters. Leaving 
her seemed a base desertion. But there was really nothing 
he could do to help her, and the business conference at 
half past nine was very important. He hovered unhappily 
around, writing down the telephone number at which he 
could be reached, enjoining upon her several times that she 
must telephone for him at once if anything came up. 

He left her waiting for an elevator. The smile over her 
shoulder to him was so cheery that his conscience smote 
him afresh. Sort of rotten to leave her like that when some 
detective might be coming to nab her. But there was 
nothing he could do; she would telephone if anything 
came up; this nine-thirty conference was mighty impor- 
tant; already he was a little late. He hurried to the street 
door and, outside, gave an address and dived into a cab. 

Unhappy about leaving Nan that way. But she 
was such a dog-gone little blockhead, missing her train, 
and then running off to a wop joint with a fellow she knew 
hardly at all! No use in anybody being so blamed heedless, 
he grumbled to himself. At her age she ought to have more 
sense. . For one thing stood out in his mind like a 
big red barn on a flat pasture: There would be no place in 
the inner council of the Detweiler Rubber Company for a 
man who got himself into a smear by being caught at 
two A. M. with another man’s wife in a dubious dance hal! 
where a murder was enacted. One might repeat until one 
was black in the face that Asa P. Detweiler was a Phari- 
saical old bigot, full of unreasonable prejudices that ought 
to have no weight in deciding a matter of business. But 
repeating all that till the cows came home did not in the 
least shake Asa P.’s strangle hold on the rubber company, 
or prevent him from disposing of the half dozen topnotch 
jobs exactly as he pleased. Brewster had set his heart on 
the general managership. It was the acid test to decide 
whether he should go on with the rubber company or pull 
up stakes. He had been very hopeful about it; but now— 
it certainly did beat the devil how things fell out. 

The rubber company had New York offices and a sales- 
room just off Columbus Circle. Brewster was five minutes 

Continued on Page &3) 
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Mr. Ely Had Suggested That They All Go Down to a 

Very Amusing Dance Hall He Knew of in Greenwich 

Village—a Name Which Alluringly Suggested Artists, 

Bohemia, Night Life, Color and Drama, With a Little 
of the Piquant Fiavor of Forbidden Fruit 
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Back to 1890 


R. ROY L. GARIS, of Vanderbilt University, spon- 
sors a plan for the rational restriction of immigration 
that is so admirably simple and equitable, and yet holds 
such large promise of effectiveness, that it is hard to under- 
stand why it was not long ago threshed out in Congress. 
Even the most superficial student of immigration mat- 
ters knows that between the years 1870 and 1910 the racial 
proportions of incoming aliens underwent the most sweep- 
ing changes. Those forty years marked the transition from 
the so-called old immigration to the new. During the first 
of the four intervening decades rather more than two 
million immigrants came to us from Western Europe. 
For the most part they were of strains that can be assimi- 
lated. During the same period the inflow from Southern 
and Eastern Europe was a scant two hundred thousand. 
Three decades later—that is to say, from 1901 to 1910— 
the arrivals from Western Europe were about the same, 
but the immigration from Southern and Eastern Europe 
increased more than thirtyfold, or to a figure in excess of 
six millions. It was the introduction of these refractory 
strains which began to overwhelm us in the 1890's that bore 
in upon us the fact that we had an immigration problem, 
and one not to be solved by the melting-pot process, in 
which we had come to put so much faith, 

Our existing law of May 19, 1921, that was to expire by 
limitation on June thirtieth of the present year and was 
later extended to June 30, 1923, provides that “the num- 
ber of aliens of any nationality who may be admitted 
under the immigration laws to the United States in any 
fiecal year shall be limited to three per centum of the 
number of foreign-born persons of such nationality resident 
in the United States, as determined by the United States 
Census of 1910." . 

As a temporary measure, this law has been of inestima- 
ble value in meeting a grave emergency; but even its 
friends are free to admit that it is unscientific legislation, 
in that it establishes the numbers that may be admitted 
without setting up acceptable standards of quality for the 
persons so favored. Indeed, it was realized before the 
passage of the act that its logical operation would make it 
inevitable that a considerable proportion of its beneficiaries 
would be persons that America does not need and does not 
want, aliens that would almost certainly prove national 
liabilities rather than national assets. 
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Mr. Garis ingeniously proposes to remedy the weak- 
nesses of the present law by the passage of a new act in 
which the percentage rule shall be applied to the body of 
aliens in the country at the time of the census of 1890. 
The merits of this proposal are obvious. In the year 1890 
our population was still comparatively homogeneous; 
the immigrants living here at that time were for the most 
part of sound, assimilable stock. Taken by and large, they 
were the stuff of which Americans have been successfully 
made for the past hundred years. Given the same ma- 
terial, we can go on for another century making the sort 
of citizens we used to make thirty years ago. Measured 
in terms of racial values, any given percentage of our alien 
element of 1890 bears about the same relationship to a like 
percentage of our foreign population of 1910 as a bushel of 
dollar bills bears to the same bulk of ruble notes. Auto- 
matically such a law as Mr. Garis suggests sets a high 
standard rather than a low one, and at the same time fixes 
those definite numerical limitations that instincts of na- 
tional self-preservation dictate. 

The comparative remoteness of the year 1890 cannot be 
made the basis of any valid argument against adopting the 
racial values of that period. A practical advantage of 
going back to 1890 for our definitions and specifications 
for a really useful and beneficent inflow of foreigners is 
that such a measure may fairly claim the support of those 
who formed their opinion on immigration matters some 
thirty or forty years ago and have never seen the necessity 
of altering it to conform to utterly changed conditions. 
Then, too, such a law, in addition to being eminently fair 
and equitable, would be a fine and well-deserved tribute to 
those immigrants of a past generation to whom the coun- 
try owes so much. It would be a fitting recognition of the 
sterling qualities of the Scandinavian peoples, who have 
done so much to build up the Northwest; of the Germans 
of the Carl Schurz type, who came to us in such numbers 
before the Civil War; of the Scotch and Scotch-Irish, who, 
perhaps more than any other races, take to Americanism 
as a duck takes to water and are perfectly assimilated in 
a single decade; and of still other peoples who have 
materially contributed to our national health and vigor. 

There is every reason to suppose that a measure drawn 
along the lines indicated by Mr. Garis would raise a storm 
of protest among the nationals whose quotas it would 
reduce. This is the invariable effect of any legislative 
proposals that are frankly framed for the benefit of Amer- 
ica and Americans rather than for that of Europe and 
Europeans. And yet, as in the case of any bill, the char- 
acter of the opposition may be the strongest kind of evi- 
dence of intrinsic merit. 

During the past two or three years national sentiment 
upon immigration matters has undergone radical changes. 
From coast to coast many large employers have come to 
see the light; and to their credit be it said, many of them 
have materially modified their views as to the necessity 
for the sort of foreign labor that is cheap in dollars and 
ruinously dear‘in everything else. They have had the 
courage to swing around to Gen. Leonard Wood's belief 
that “the American cement has about all the sand it will 
stand.” 

The best thing that can possibly happen to American 
business is full employment for all labor at good wages. 


Opéra Bouffe to Business 


REAT figures have appeared at various stages of 
European history. These map-changing supermen 
have generally fallen into three classifications —ambitious 
monarchs, powerful generals or astute diplomats—-and they 
have played big parts in the advancing or the retarding of 
civilization. It has been the crisis or the opportunity that 
has created them in the past; and it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that out of the muddle in Europe 
today there may yet emerge a great man. If he comes, or 
when he comes, let us hope that he will be neither mon- 


arch, general nor diplomat, but a superman of organiza- 


tion. Let us hope, further, that he will come soon. 
Europe today is like an overcrowded industry at the 

close of a competitive war during the course of which 

everyone engaged has been brought to the verge of 
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bankruptcy. There are too many little countries with their 
own languages, their own currencies, their own custom- 
houses and tariffs; and, worse still, their own antiquated 
customs, racial hates and reactionary policies. They could 
probably have gone along for another generation on the 
same crazy-quilt lines if the war had not come. But the war 
has served the same purpose as the inevitable price-cutting 
competition in any industry where conditions are bad and 
too many are sitting in. Now, if general bankruptcy is to 
be avoided, there must be sweeping Continental reorganiza- 
tion. The moment is ripe for the appearance of a Bismarck 
of business or a Frederick of finance. 

It is impossible to treat any European country sepa- 
rately for the ills from which they all suffer. The revival 
of trade, the reéstablishment of credits, the rehabilitation 
of currencies and the improvement of transportation are 
problems that can be solved only by concerted action. 
It is an interesting speculation as to what the results 
would be if in the settlement of the European muddle 
national pretensions and racial antipathies were left out, 
and the determination to put things on a common-sense, 
businesslike basis governed the proceedings. Certainly, in 
the reéstablishment of finances no nation would be left free 
to spend beyond its resources. The maintenance of armies 
would be in direct ratio to a nation’s financial standing, if 
no better method of restriction were found. The boundary 
lines which crisscross Europe so thickly today would in 
time diminish. Trade would become freer and custom- 
houses less numerous. Little nations would no longer shut 
themselves off fiercely from the rest of the world and_let 
time and progress pass them by. Forms of government 
and methods of living would approach closer to a common 
standard. Finally, the revival of Europe from the effects 
of the war would be surprisingly rapid and sure. 

All this could be brought about if common sense ruled in 
place of tradition, superstition, greed and racial distrust. 
Continental Europe must get out of opéra bouffe and down 
to business. 


The Effects of Travel 


LTHOUGH much has been written on the broadening 
and civilizing effect of motor transportation, it is too 
early as yet to weigh the results of the increased habit of 
travel which the automobile has helped so much to bring 
about. No one knows whether national customs and ideas 
are being modified by the jitney touring and auto camps 
and parks of the West, or by the annual winter migrations 
of myriads of people, not alone the rich but those of very 
moderate means, to the Pacific Coast. 

Offhand, it would appear that travel of any kind must 
rub off the sharp edges of provincialism. But in many cases 
it only appears to accentuate the narrow-mindedness of 
the sojourner. The American tourist in Europe has long 
been the subject of ridicule. The,Easterner in the West, 
the Westerner in New York—both may be just as petty 
when their trip is finished as before. It is difficult to pour 
more into a bottle, and expect it to stay, than the capacity 
calls for. Men and women must have certain depths of 
character, a certain natural breadth of viewpoint and 
interests, to gain more than the most superficial enjoy- 
ment or benefit from travel. 

Too much travel means practical disfranchisement and 
a total lack of interest in local affairs. It means non- 
participation in community, state and national activities. 
Travel is a great educator, but it cannot begin to teach so 
much as good hard work and live citizenship. These can 
be practiced in any community. 

Like vacations, travel should not become a permanent 
vice. It can have no good effect unless the tourist starts 
out in the right spirit, prepared to learn and benefit, deter- 
mined to find what is good in every community rather 
than to emphasize its inevitable shortcomings. Those who 
go in this spirit are sure to have a new and fresh revelation 
of the unity of their country, of the splendid quality of its 
people in thousands upon thousands of scattered places. 
Travel can teach no lesson of more value than the knowl- 
edge that everywhere, whether the climate be hot or cold, 
the towns large or small, men of upstanding character are 
spending their lives to make those communities better 
places in which to live. 
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EVERY ADVANTAGE 


HEN my eldest son was born I took the 

new responsibility seriously. I was a 

professional man in moderate circumstances and 
I settled down grimly to increase my income. Up to this 
point I had worried along on very little. My wife was a 
good sport—a good enough sport to marry me when every 
cent I had in the world was five hundred dollars and the 
future all a gamble; but we had managed very comfortably. 
Now with the boy to consider I must have more. In this 
respect I was no more conscientious than the average 
American father, but I had a background that made me 
think a little more seriously about the proposition. 

Up to the time I entered college I had led, with few 
interruptions, a pretty easy life. Sent abroad with a tutor 
for several years, I returned to carry on through a prepara- 
tory school, which I remember principally for the many 
good times it afforded. As I look back I see myself as 
rather indolent, somewhat conceited and decidedly self- 
centered. This was a comfortable old world and my future 
was well assured at least through coilege and the law 
school. All I had to do was to jog along at a pace calling 
for no special effort. 


Early Struggles 


HEN in my freshman year came a reversal of fortune 
that left me confronted with the necessity of earning my 
own living. This was no vague and general problem; it 
was as definite and pressing as hunger. It called for imme- 
diate action. And I was as ill prepared for the task as any 
five-year-old child. Except for a pair of good arms and a 
couple of stout legs I was quite useless to the world. At 
this stage I was neither fish, fowl nor good red herring; 
neither artist nor artisan. By a happy chance, however, 
I did secure a job, a plain, ordinary job of running errands 
in an institution that in return furnished me food of a sort, 
a room in an attic and five dollars a week. It was a hu- 
miliating position offering neither inspiration nor hope. 
I was surrounded by men who had lost themselves in this 
stagnant pool for years as in a prison. Dumbly, stupidly, 
blankly they went the round of their petty institutional 
duties year after year and year after year, separated from 
the men who were doing the live, interesting work by the 
impassable gulf of professional training. They were not 
so well off as the patients—poor, maimed creatures—for 
whom they cared. 
These next few years were for me a nightmare. I could 
see what these other employes could not see and yet I was 
as helpless as they. Then, too, I reacted, as they did not, 


to the tragic scenes about me. My life had been sheltered 
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from everything of the sort and I was sensitive. I was 
surrounded by sickness and death and the ghastly trap- 
pings of the operating table. The air I breathed was 
permeated by the aromatic but suggestive fumes of ether. 
I was in direct contact with wholesale suffering humanity, 
without any scientific training or interest to make this 
bearable. For two years in a mental turmoil I endured 
this. 

I was still clinging to the possibility of completing my 
education as the only possible means of escape when my 
awakened imagination suggested another avenue. The 
newspaper field, like the army, holds open a hospitable 
door to everyone. It cares nothing for a man’s past——or 
his future either—but takes him for what he is worth at 
the moment. A kindly city editor agreed to try me out 
on a salary of five dollars a week. It was all I was worth, 
I knew nothing of the game; nothing of the city; nothing 
of life. Within twenty-four hours I was in the midst of 
all three and my head whirling. 

Perhaps it was because everything was so fresh to me 
that I succeeded. I saw vividly and wrote vividly. But 
I was paid very little and for years earned scarcely more 
than enough to keep going from week to week. For a 
decade my legitimate desires were unsatisfied, and it was 
this fact—the craving for a more stable and normal posi- 
tion in society—that led me to make the final change in 
my work by which I have since abided.' Many lean years 
followed, but in the end I won a fair enough measure of 
success to feel secure—some twenty years from the time 
I started. 

I had tasted the bitterness of acute poverty, had ex- 
perienced the terror of an apparently hopeless struggle, 
had suffered the humiliation of occupying an inferior 
position, and I did not propose that this son of mine 
should go through anything of the sort. As the first pro- 
tective step I took out insurance—over fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth. This, on top of the added expense that 
comes even in the early years of a child, called for a gen- 
erous slice out of my income annually. It meant giving 
up a lot of personal ambitions to which I had looked for- 
ward. One of them was a brick house of my own, the 
plans of which I had long had in mind. Another was a 
leisurely trip abroad which my wife and I had often 
dreamed about. Another was the fattening of our private 
bank aceount so that we might eventually find ourselves 
enjoying an independent income. 

Instead of for myself, however, I started a savings-bank 
account for the boy in order to insure his college education. 
































I wanted this to be large enough to pay all his 
expenses, if necessary, through the four years. 
This called for a deposit annually of from: two to three 
hundred dollars, I took this out of the velvet —little extra 
earnings—that my wife and I used to squander for the 
luxuries we could not afford out of ordinary earnings. 
We did not miss the money particularly, because we had 
less leisure now in which to spend. 

About the time we had these plans in good working 
order another child came, Two years later came another 
and finally a fourth. My income had in the meantime 
steadily increased and we welcomed each new arrival as 
enthusiastically as the first, for both of us believed firmly 
that only through children could we accomplish the 
orderly and complete development of our lives. Our ides. 
was that only by leaving more and if possible better human 
beings in our places could we justify our own existence, 
If we were links in the progressive development of the 
race—if we were not that, what were we?—-then our duty 


was clear. 
Growing Responsibilities 


INCREASED my insurance and started a savings-bank 

account for each child as soon as he was born. This 
brought my fixed obligations, outside living expenses, to 
more than before our total expenses had been, This called 
for economy, but I do not wish to give the impression 
that we felt like martyrs. We did not. We were happier 
than we had ever been in our lives. But little by little we 
had almost completely given ourselves up to our children. 
We had turned over to them our time, our theught and 
our money. We were bent upon seeing that they should 
enjoy every advantage. 

Each child in himself was a separate problem, but the 
development of the oldest boy was typical, and though the 
others varied with their dispositions they reflected the 
same general tendencies. This youngster was alert intel- 
lectually and rather high-strung. It was a pleasure to 
teach him and a pleasure to entertain him because he re- 
sponded so quickly. He learned to read early, and at five 
I placed him in a small private school, principally because 
it was located conveniently near the house, The instruc- 
tion was given by a retired public-school teacher and was 
without frills. She stuck to reading, writing, arithmetic 
and spelling, and followed the old-fashioned method of 
making her pupils work instead of trying to make them 
believe that school was a novel kind of game, She insisted, 
too, on thoroughness, and under her guidance the boy 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCOK 





Song of the Conventions 


E’D dance, with grapes in our 
wind-tossed hair, 
And garments of swirling smoke ; 


We'd fling wild song to the amorous air, 
Till the long-dead gods awoke. 

Our quivering bodies, young and white, 
Poised light by the brooklet’s brink, 
We'd whirl and leap through the moon- 

mad night 
But what would the neighbors think? 


We'd bid the workaday world go hang, 
And idle the seasons through ; 

We'd pay no tribute of thought or pang 
To the world that ence we knew, 

With hearta in ecstasy intertwined, 
In languorous, sweet content, 

We'd leave all worry and care behind 
But how would we pay the rent? 


We'd roam the universe, hand in hand, 
Through tropical climes, or cold, 

And find each spot was a wonderland, 
A country of pearl and gold. 

Our hearts as light as the sunlit foam, 
We'd voyage the oceans o'er, 

With never a thought for those at home— 
But wouldn't our folks be sore? 

Dorothy Parker. 


Movie Statistics 


From the Program of Any Superfeature 
Production 

N THE makiag of the palace set 4,678,- 

936 nails were used and 575,000 square 
yards of supercanvas. 

The noise of the supercarpenters put- 
ting the set together could be distinctly 
heard as far from Hollywood as Port- 
land, Oregon. 

For the lawn party of the duchess in 
Reel Two no less than 7000 quarts of 
supergrass seed were sown upon 15,000 





America for the Americans, that’s my 
motto. Yrs. respectfully, Dap. 
Newman Levy. 


Our American Culture 


HE culture of the plain peepul of 

America has recently come in for some 
rough handling at the hands of the sati- 
rists. The thought of an evening at the 
Jones’, for instance, is enough to send our 
Swifts and our not so Swifts into screams 
of laughter. The intellectual level of such 
an evening, they say, reaches about this 
height: Mr. Jones relates how he would 
have broken his own record of 97 for the 
course yesterday if it hadn’t been for 
that 14 on the tenth hole. 

He doesn’t know why, but he always 
seems to have one bad hole on every 
round. There was one other time, too, 
when, and so forth. 

Mr. Boggs tells how he sold three gross 
of hairpins that had been on the shelves 
for two years by conceiving the idea of 
giving away a free hair bob with every 
two dozen hairpins. 

The idea struck him like a flash, and 
he right away rushed into old Grimes’ 
office, and so forth. 

Mr. Smith describes his inside pull 
whereby he got coal when no one else in 
Frontlawn Gardens could. The Smiths 
were as warm as toast all winter while 
everybody else, and so forth, 

Mr. Robinson contributes an analysis 
of the comparative merits of the rear 
ends of the Stuntz and the Puckered. 

One of the women proposes bridge, and 
that really starts the evening. After the 
first six hands the dummies at each table 
dance to the phonograph. 

Such, we are given to believe, is the 
culture of the typical American, and is 
why as a nation we are accomplishing 








cubie yards of superrich soil. 

In the shipwreck scene of Reel Four 
75,000,069 gallons of supersea water were 
used; also 3000 sealed oxygen tanks of high-pressure hur- 
ricane, bottled in the South Sea Islands. 

The silk sweaters of Miss Flickerface, the star, represent 
the toil of 107,000 supersilkworms from Japan. A delega- 
tion of 75,000 silkworms, specially selected in Tokio by 
experts, provided the material for her stockings. 

For the Alaskan blizzard spectacle in Reel Five 200 car- 
loads of superrock salt were used as snow, driven by a 
ninety-mile gale generated by 250 electric fans, each seven 
feet in diameter, 

Four hundred pine trees, totaling 964,982,239,006 pine 
needles, were used in the Alaskan set. On the Eskimo 
dogs there were 83,567,972 arctic fleas. A. H. F. 

Private memo. by director: Not less than 6000 barrels of 
superconcrete were in the heads of the cast. 


Letters of a Self-Made Burglar to 
His Son 


Mr. Hogan, Sr., discusses with his son the pres- 
ent business depression, and the causes thereof. 
June 9, 1922. 
Deer Jack: I'm glad 
youre wise & are laying 
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ORAWH BY ELLISON HOO 


Wanted: A Skipper 


low while youre on bail. If things is slow you can grab off 
a little change by running over to Philly or Boston. Dont 
go and get impatient because you cant pull off a job every 
night. 

As we used to say years ago, Jerome wasnt bilked in a 
day. 

The trouble is that they’s too many of them forrin ele- 
ments crowding in the perfession. When I was a lad a good 
yegg was looked up to & the mothers used to point them 
out to their kids for an example & what they'd be if they 
was good & done their lessons & followed the paths of 
rightfulness. But nowadays them forrin elements has 
crabbed the game & what has become of the ambitious of 
them younger generations? They're growing up to be 
bootleggers & politicians. 

Even the bulls is changed. Formly 
if you turned a trick you knowed just 
how much you knocked off for over- 
head expenses & just how it was split 
three ways. But now if you pull off 
a job its split so many ways that they 

aint enough left to pay 
for your taxi. 

Steer clear of them 
forrin elements, Jack. 


‘ 


nothing in the arts. As a typical, I hope, 
American, I have often winced under the 
severity of this indictment. 

Judge, then, of my excitement when I was recently in- 
vited to spend an evening at the home of a writer friend. 
Somewhat in fear and trembling I immediately subscribed 
to three magazines and passed up an invitation to the 
Follies in order to read from A-Zym to Hoos-Gow in the 
encyclopedia. Primed thus for a real intellectual highball, 
I appeared at the appointed time. 

And now that it is over, I come as an envoy bearing 
this message: 

Fellow Joneses, there is hope for us. The next time a 
literary highbrow tries to show off, read him this digest 
of that evening’s proceedings: 

AUTHOR No. 1: Saw Bill Cooper yesterday. 
new book? 

Autuor No. 2: No. Any good? 

No. 1: Rotten. You been doing anything? 

No. 2: Only syndicate stuff. Moran wants me to do 
a book, but there’s no money in it. 

AUTHOR No. 3: Say, anybody know why George Col 
lumist left the Shriek? 

No. 2: I d’know. More money, I s’pose. 
getting anyhow? 

AvuTtuHor No. 4: Fifteen-two, I hear. 

No. 1: Sounds like a game of cribbage. 

Nos. 2, 3 AND 4: Haw! Haw! 

AUTHORS Nos. 5T0 19, INCLUSIVE: What’s the big laugh? 

No. 4: Well, Art here was asking about George Collum 
ist, and Jack here said, etc. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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eee = GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—GOOD. HOT SOUP 
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Aiming straight. I'm here to state, 
rings you home the winner, 
Just aim at health and you'll have wealth 
Eat Campbell’s for your dinner! 





A hit every time! 


Because it makes your appetite “sit up”. 
Because it starts your meal off with a snap. 
Because it tastes so mighty good and meets your 
hunger more than half way. That’s why you 
like Campbell's Tomato Soup. And remember 
it. And want it over and over again. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


has all the tomato purity and goodness. Skin, 
seeds and core fibre are carefully strained out. 
So the soup isa rich, smooth puree of luscious, 
tempting tomatoes, still tastier and richer 
because of the golden butter it contains and 
the delicate appetizing spices the famous 
Campbell's chefs blend into it. Order it from 
your grocer today and taste it! Taste it! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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== This Cream of Tomato = 
makes a great lunch! 


See if it doesn’t just “go 
to the spot’! It’s a great 
favorite with the men 
mighty good to eat, filling 
and very nourishing. Heat 
separately equal portions of 
Campbell's Tomato Soup 
and milk or cream. Be 
careful net to boil. Add 
pinch of baking soda to the 
hot soup and stir into the 
hot milk or cream. Serve 
immediately. Many prefer 
to use evaporated milk for 
an extra rich, thick Cream 
of Tomato. 
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RS. SATTER lived in a small frame 
M house on the outskirts of Powderly. 
Her late husband had been the store- 
keeper for the mining company, so Mrs. Satter 
felt that her social posi- 
tion was better than 
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and fields around Powderly. She was remem- 
bering him’ now more distinctly, and with 
greater regret, than at any other time since 
his death. She felt that she might have told 
her gentle and silent 
father of her trouble. 





that of the miners’ 
wives, or even of the 
wives of the farmers in 
the surrounding coun- 
ryside. She would not 
live on the farm which 
Mr. Satter had bought 
with his savings and 
on which he had hoped 
to spend his declining 
years; but after his 
death she rented it on 
hares, and waa quite 
patronizing toward her 
tenants. For, like a 
number of Americans, 
Mrs. Satter was a demo- 
crat only when in the 
presence of her superi- 
ors 
She resented her son- 
in-law’s rise to wealth 
and power as only such 
a democrat can. Tim 
the miner had not been 
a suitable match for the 
: orekeeper’s daughter. 
Now the storekeeper’s 
widow found herself not 
stiitable mother-in- 
law for Tim. When 
Mrs. Satter had so 
hastily left Tim’s house, 
after the first day's en- 
counter with Miss Vin- 
cent, she had felt herself 
deeply injured and 
shockingly treated both 
by her son-in-law and 
by her daughter; but 
n reality she had been 
very glad of an excuse 
to go. She had not felt 
at ease in the dignified 
and beautiful old house, 
with its atmosphere of 
gentie people and a 
more gracious time. It 
had vaguely depressed 
her, seemed to belittle 
her, Mrs. Satter, one 





At any rate he would 
not have interrupted 
her narrative with shrill 
screams of invective 
against Tim. That was 
what she dreaded from 
her mother. She would 
have liked to tell some- 
one who would take 
Tim’s part. Although, 
of course, there could 
be no excuse for him! 

Corrie had gone 
away leaving no expla- 
nation. The chauffeur, 
who had bought her 
ticket and checked her 
baggage, would tell 
Tim where she had 
gone. And if he were 
guiltless, if he wanted 
her to come back, Tim 
would write,or he would 
follow her. But a week 
had passed, and there 
had been no letter, no 
Tim. 

She was sure now 
that he had gone away 
with Elena. There 
could be no doubt. Yet 
Corrie could not bring 
herself to the point of 
putting all doubts at 
anend. She might have 
written to someone in 
her household or to 
Dood, or she might 
have employed a law- 
yer to discover whether 
her suspicions were cor- 
rect. But Corrie could 
not do that. She could 
not tell anyone. She 
was too ashamed; more 
than that—too afraid. 
She felt in her heart 
that there was no doubt 
of Tim’s treachery, but 
if she were sure of it 
if it were proved—-no! 








of the aristocrats of 

Powderly. She ex- 

plained her feeling by thinking of the house as too old and 
dark, and the furniture too black and gloomy. And she had 
spent the ten days since her return in gossiping to all her 
neighbors about her daughter's domestic arrangements, 
ind criticizing freely and exhaustively her son-in-law’'s 
terrible taste 

Mrs. Satter was entertaining a group of friends in this 
fashion on Wednesday night when Corrie arrived—a pale, 
tragic-eyed Corrie, carrying a sleepy baby, and followed 
by two travel-stained little sons and a great quantity of 
luggage 

“For the goodness gracious’ sakes!’’ Mrs. Satter cried 

hrilly as she opened the front door into the narrow hall, 
which smelled faintly of kerosene and fried ham. 

“Hush, mommer, please!"’ whispered Corrie, hearing 
the hum of voices from Mrs. Satter’s guests, who were in 
the dining room at the end of the hall. “‘Haven’t you got 
comp’ny?”’ 

“Yes. But what 

“Please hush! Don’t say anything until they’ve gone. 
Then I'll tell you.” 

‘Why, Corrie Godwin! You haven't left Tim?” 

“Oh, mommer, hush! Don’t tell the whole neighbor- 
hood. Let me come in and lie down quietly. And please 
give the children some supper. After we changed cars 
there wasn’t any diner on, or Pullman either.” 

“When did you start, to get here this time of night?”’ 

“Seven this morning. Don’t take the baby. She'll wake 
up and ery. DoT have to go in there and see those people? 
Can't I go up to my room?” 

“She hasn’t been home in ten years, and she wants to 
go upstairs without speaking to her old neighbors! Well, of 
all the stuck-up, purse-proud 4 


“I Know Now I Was Wrong -- Because You're the 
Onty Woman I've Ever Loved — You're the Onty 
One I Ever Can" 


“Oh, please don’t fuss! I can’t stand it,”’ said Corrie, 
beginning to ery for the first time since she had left Dood’s 
apartment at three o’clock that morning. 


xIV 


ORRIE had been at home a week, and Mrs. Satter, in 

spite of diligent daily cross-examination, knew nothing 
more than her daughter had told her in their first whis- 
pered conversation on the doorstep. If Corrie was anxious 
to preserve her secret from the neighbors she was equally 
vigilant in guerding it from her mother. And that lady 
felt the appropriate emotion at a child’s ingratitude. 

She would have been only too pleased to hear of some 
outrageous act on Tim’s part, but Corrie would make no 
charge against him. Mrs. Satter felt provoked, both as 
a woman and as a mother; for there are few women, and 
no mothers, who will forgive another woman for not mak- 
ing a confidante of them. Mrs. Satter obeyed Corrie’s wish 
in telling people that her daughter had come home only 
on a visit; but much may be done with a lifted eyebrow or 
a certain intonation. Soon all Powderly was looking at 
Corrie with sympathy not unmixed with satisfaction. 

“Well, well, well! Money don’t always bring happi- 
ness,”” clucked the good old ladies of Powderly, feeling 
comforted. 

In her resentment of this atmosphere Corrie became 
more uncommunicative than ever. She and her mother 
had never been sympathetic. Corrie had expended all her 
childhood love on her father, a tall, lean, taciturn man, who 
liked to take his little girl for long walks through the woods 


She could only wait in 
silence, trembling, ex- 
pecting the inevitable blow to fall, but preferring the 
torture of uncertainty to the dreadful knowledge 

Unable to find any comfort in her mother, Corrie took 
long walks alone in the country every day, retracing the 
steps that she and her father had taken when she was a 
little girl. She thought of him very tenderly now, tried 
to evoke his gentle, tolerant presence as she followed the 
dusty road past farmhouses or climbed the narrow winding 
paths through the beech woods. How unhappy he must 
have been! She realized it only now that she was so un- 
happy, so out of harmony with the surroundings of her 
childhood. 

For Corrie had come back after ten years to find that her 
native town was no longer home, and that nothing but the 
memory of her father remained to attach her to the place 
she had once loved. 

Unconsciously Corrie had changed. Her standard of 
living, her estimate of people, her ideas of good taste and 
conduct and culture and beauty had been unconsciously 
but none the less deeply changed by all the years she had 
spent away—particularly by the experiences of the past 
year. Most violent reversal of all Powderly standards 
the week with Elena! For Corrie, like most country girls, 
was extremely observant. Not a look nor a gesture nor a 
phrase of Elena’s had escaped her, although she pretended 
indifference. Stubbornness is often only the outward sign 
of a very impressionable nature, eager to imitate and to 
improve; but impressionable people are sensitive people, 
and they must build up a shell of pride to protect them- 
selves from the prying fingers of the world. If Tim had 
understood this he might have made of Corrie what he 
would by a method of indirect suggestion. But criticism, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The owner of a Type 61 Cadillac not only 
regards it with profound satisfaction, but 
he cannot see how it would be possible 
today to produce a more nearly perfect 
piece of automotive mechanism. 


He is willing to concede that he may be 
partial, but even allowing for his intense 
pride of ownership he fails to find any 
automobile anywhere that has proved its 
right to rank with the Cadillac. 


Certainly not in sustained dependability. 


He experiences a clock-like regularity of 


performance in the car, on short trips 
and long, which he insists cannot be du- 
plicated save in another Cadillac. 


He knows that his car’s power is amaz- 
ingly vigorous and supple; that driving it 
is an almost effortless pleasure; that its 
acceleration is instantaneous. 
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He thinks of its incredible lightness of 
movement, so smooth that passengers have 
a sense of being literally winged on their 
way, and nowhere can he find the like of it. 


Whatever phase or feature of it he turns 
to, whether its impressive beauty or its 
luxury or its extended endurance, his 
conviction is but strengthened that the 
Cadillac is a standard unto itself. 


And in the correlation of these qualities, the 
union in one automobile of all desired fea- 
tures, there is no doubt in the Cadillac 
owner's mind as to his car's leadership. 


He congratulates himself that in Type 61 he 
possesses the automobile which he desires 
above all others to own, and to his mind the 
fact that it is recording the most successful 
year in Cadillac history is the natural and 
inevitable result of its unequalled quality. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 








World 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
commands, ridicule had caused her only to withdraw still 
further into her shell. 

Corrie, who had not realized the changes that had been 
going on in her mental attitude, was surprised at her reac- 
tion against Powderly and her mother’s house. True, she 
had not expected either to be beautiful, but now they were 
actually distasteful. 

She found the village hopelessly dreary, ugly, dirty; her 
mother’s house too small, too stuffy, too crammed with 
furniture and ornaments. The little parlor with its jig- 
sawed oak rocking-chairs, the cozy corner with its tentlike 
drapery and piles of eccentric cushions, the seashells and 
souvenir spoons and World’s Fair handkerchief on the 
mantelpiece, the enlarged crayon portraits, the lace cur- 
tains tied hack with blue bows, and that masterpiece of 
Mrs. Satter’s creative instinct—the plaque made out of 
broken bits of china, tinted, and cemented together—all 
caused Corrie to feel as if she were being smothered. She 
longed for wide airy rooms, with restful open spaces of 
wall and floor and window. 

Her own room-—close up under the tin roof, smelling of 
straw matting and almost completely filled by a huge 
creaking bed--was almost unbearable in the heat, which 
had suddenly pressed down like a steaming sponge. Her 
mother’s wedding certificate, wreathed in pink Cupids, hung 
over her bed. And on the wall above the bowl and pitcher 
was a passe-partouted placard with the neatly lettered 
words: “Laugh and the world laughs with you; weep and 
you weep alone.” 

A horrid remark, Corrie thought. True—but cynical. 

She was worried about the children. Little Corrie was 
not well. The hurried trip, the change of diet, and the heat 
hed upset her. Her rosy color was gone, and her former 
lively interest in all the fascinating objects of this world, 
particularly eatable objects. She lay languidly staring at 
her mother, who fanned her through the hot afternoons; 
or pale and fretful, was taken out for an airing in a little red 
wagon by her brothers. The boys were well enough, but 
they were becoming more unmanageable every day under 
their grandmother's régime. Mrs. Satter’s theory of dietet- 
ies was that a child had sense enough to stop eating when 
it had had enough; her theory of discipline, that the chil- 
dren should rule the house. They might race through 
every room, upset furniture, break china, shout, hammer, 


blow tin whistles, dictate the hours of meals and amuse- 
ment and rest, monopolize the conversation—and Mrs. 
Satter, who was so easily irritated by adults, seemed only 
to be amused by her grandsons. Corrie was helpless before 
her obstreperous sons, backed by their stubborn grand- 
mother. Her quivering nerves were unbearably upset by 
their noise and naughtiness. 

“I'm going to put the boys, in school,” she declared one 
morning at breakfast. 

Mrs. Satter clicked her tongue, and her face brightened 
and sharpened with curiosity. 

“Oh, then! Well, then, you're goin’ to stay,” she said 
significantly. 


“You left Tim for good, then, Corrie, have you?” 
“Sh! Mamma!” Corrie glanced warningly toward the 


boys. 

“Oh, they ain’t listenin’,” said Mrs. Satter, who shared 
in the usual comfortable delusion that children do not 
understand adults’ affairs. 

“Go and get ready for school,” Corrie told her sons. 

“ Aw—mom—mer ——” 

“Hush now. I've had as much of your disobedience and 
impudence as I’m going to stand.” 

“T wouldn’t mind going to school if you’d brought Miss 
Glenn,” said James. “Why didn’t you bring Miss Glenn, 
mamma?” 

“Humph!” cried Mrs. Satter. “Who’s Miss Glenn?” 

“Their governess.” 

“Governess! Well!’’ She clicked her tongue. “Listen 
to my young millionaire! Village school ain’t good enough 
for him. Pity! Well, that’s where your mommer went, 
young man. It was good enough for her. And as for your 
popper—" she laughed seornfully —‘‘all the book learnin’ 
he ever got could ha’ been put in my thimble.” 

“Mamma! Please don’t talk to the children that way.” 

“Miss Glenn says you ought to say mah-mah and 
pah-pah.” 

“What do you mean—about daddy?” Tim junior 
asked gravely. ‘‘Didn’t he ever go to school at all, 
gran’ma?”’ 

“He was nothin’ but an ignorant coal miner.” 

“That’s a great big black story!’’ James screamed. 
“My daddy knows a whole lot more than you do!” 

“James! Don’t you talk like that to your gran’ma.” 
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“Well, she better not talk like that about my daddy.” 

“Tt isn’t true, is it, mamma?” Tim asked. 

“Yes,” said Corrie. ‘‘ Yes, it is true. And you ought to 
be proud of it!’ It’s all the more credit to him now. He 
didn’t have his education handed out to him on a silver 
platter. 

“Your father worked for everything he got. And you 
ought to be proud to have a man like that for your father.” 
- “Well, of all things!”’ gasped Mrs. Satter. ‘After the 
way he’s treated you, Corrie!” 

“What's daddy done?” 

“There, mamma, I told you! Stop talking before the 
children like that.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” Mrs. Satter clicked her tongue. “No 
harm meant is no harm done. Besides, far as that goes, I 
don’t know anything myself to tell ‘em. I’m sure I don’t 
know anything at all about your affairs, Corrie. Might as 
well be a stranger, for all I know.” 

“There’s nothing to know.” 

“ How long are we going to stay here?’’ Tim asked. 

“Maybe all the time. Don’t bother me.” 

“Will daddy come here to live too?”’ James asked. 

“Don't bother me, I tell you. Go and get ready for 
school. Wash your hands, brush your teeth, get clean 
handkerchiefs.” 

When the boys had left the room Corrie said, “I know 
you think it’s funny, mamma, my not talking any more, 
but I can’t. I’d like to stay here for a while anyway, until 
I can decide what todo. But I just can’t stay if you bother 
me asking questions.” 

“Far be it from me to force anyone to tell me anything 
they don’t want to,”’ said Mrs. Satter. ‘“‘An’ I never was 
one to devil a body with questions. Are you goin’ to get a 
divorce, Corrie?” 

“Oh! There you go again, mommer. After you said you 
wouldn’t.” 

“Well, good gracious’ sakes, if I can’t even ask a simple 
necessary thing like that! Besides, he ought to pay you 
alimony, Corrie. Big alimony, I sh’d judge, goin’ by all 
you see now’-days in the papers.” 

“T don’t want alimony.” 

“How you goin’ to get along without it?”’ 

“Tecan gotowork.”  . 

“Work! Well, of all the silly notions!” 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Outselling because it deserves to outsell— 
because tens of thousands of people pro- 
nounce it far-and-away the best closed 


car purchase in the world’s market today. 


MAXWELL 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, 





The good Maxwell sedan is a car of roomi- 
ness and comfort. Long tours are completed 
without tiresome effect. Large side win- 
dows, all of which can be lowered, and the 
broad rear light, offer clear vision in all 
directions. Double ventilating windshield 
gives complete control of ventilation. 
Upholstery is broadcloth, Hardware 
is the new satin-finish, The quality 
equipment anticipates the desires of the 


MOTOR 


owner. A windshield visor carries off rain 
without splashing the windshield. Rear- 
view mirror, heater, parking lights, dome 
light, windshield wiper, Yale locks on 
doors, steel disc wheels, and non-skid cord 
tires all around, are included. Prices 
F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added. 
Sedan, 1335; Four-Passenger Coupe, 
$1235; Club Coupe, £985; Touring, °885; 
Roadster, *885. 
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(Centinued from Page 30) 

‘I've got nearly ten thousand dollars in the bank; I can 
live on that for a good while in Powderly. You've got to 
let me pay my share of expenses, mamma-—I won’t live on 
you. Then, before that’s all gone, I can find a job.” 

“Well, indeed you won't. Not here in Powderly!” 

“Why not?” 

“ An’ disgrace me before all the neighbors?” 

“But, mamma, you've always told me it wasn’t any 
disgrace to work.” 

‘You're known as a rich woman. Everyone knows Tim 
is rich, I won’t have such a come-down for my daughter.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

‘‘Make Tim support you an’ the children, as he ought.” 

“‘T won’t take his money, I tell you!” 

“Didn't he give you that ten thousand?” 

“Yes-—but that was different,” 

“6 Why? ” 

“He gave me that when—when he—when he still liked 
me.” 

“Oh! 1 knew it! I knew it! That’s what I said right 
along! He’s in love with another woman! Oh, I knew it! 
I knew it! After you’ve given him all the best years of 
your life. An’ three children. Oh, men are deceivers ever! 
Who is it? That Miss Vincent?” 

* Mamma—please! That’s why I didn’t want to talk 
about it—please don’t go on so!”’ 

“Oh, my poor child! My poor little daughter!’”’ Mrs. 
Satter cried, clasping Corrie to her with melodramatic 
fervor, and thoroughly enjoying the scene. “ Now, at las’, 
she tells her own mother all, Cry all you want. Ain’t it 
a blessed relief to tell your own mother all?”’ 

“No, it isn’t,” said Corrie, pulling away. ‘And I 
haven't told you anything. And please don’t tell the 
neighbors I have.” 

“Oh, sharper than a snake bite is an ungrateful child,” 
said Mrs, Satter. “Well, anyway, Corrie, it wouldn’t take 
long before you could get good an’ even with Tim!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, as pretty as you are, and if you won’t take 
alimony om 

“What on earth ——” 

“Why, marry again!” 

“Mamma!” 

“Why not? Tim Godwin ain’t the only rich man on 
earth. And you, with your looks and those new clothes 
you got-—I never have seen you look as well, even if you 
are down in the mouth, It wouldn’t take long for you to 
eatch another husband.” 

“Oh, please don’t, please don’t!” 

“Corrie Godwin, you don’t mean to tell me you're still 
in love with Tim!” 

Corrie turned pale, Her lips set in a firm line. Her eyes 
were hard as she looked at her mother. 

“I don’t mean to tell you anything,” she said. 


xv 


HE schoolhouse, which was at the extreme end of the 

village away from the mines, was a dilapidated boxlike 
frame building, set on a grassless patch of ground, sur- 
rounded by an unpainted board fence, 

All around this ugly little space of man’s contriving the 
hills rose in serene beauty, The thick woods began here— 
beeches and cak and heavy underbrush—laurel and ivy 
and scarlet flowering creepers. Outside, the air was cool 
and sweet with the breath of the woods. Inside the school- 
room, the air was heavy and stale, dusty with chalk, per- 
vaded with the scent that Maupassant has named—and 
which he alone could describe-—the odor of poverty. And 
an atmosphere of dreariness, thick as the chalk dust, hung 
over the whole place. The desks were old, battered, 
stained with ink, notched by knives; the blackboard was 
peeling; there were no curtains or pictures, colored maps, 
plants or any of the cheerful brightness of a modern school- 
room. Fifty or sixty children, ranging in age from six to 
sixteen, sat together in the one room. With cnly one 
teacher no division of classes was possible. 

Corrie’s sons looked at the ugly bare place in astonish- 
ment. Even in the days of their parents’ poverty they had 
never known anything like this. For them a schoolroom 
had always been a clean, cheerful place, even though the 
leasons themselves might prove tedious. 

Corrie, too, felt a sinking of the heart. She had forgotten 
how hideous and dreary the school was. This was the place 
to which she had condemned her children by running away 
from their father. These uncouth and unwashed children 
must be their associates. 

Then a wave of pity swept over her heart as she looked 
at the children. In many of them was a pathetic attempt 
at cleanliness, and even adornment. Some of the little 
freckled faces were scrubbed until they shone. The careful 
bows of ribbon on the little girls’ hair made Corrie want to 
weep. She knew how anxiously those bits of ribbon were 
cherished; washed, ironed, washed again, taken off, always, 
after school was over, and put away. She knew how one’s 
gingham dress must be saved for school. The old calico, 
failing into holes, would do for home and play. Here it was 
that Corrie had learned to make the distinction to which 


Tim objected~that between everyday dresses and good 
dresses F 


The teacher was coming down the aisle, between rows 
of curiously turning heads, to Corrie and her sons, who 
stood in the doorway. She was a slight, pale, worried- 
looking young woman, whose face held a constant nervous 
frown between the spectacled eyes. 

“How do you do?” said Corrie. “I’m Mrs. Godwin, 
and these are my boys, Tim and James. I want to put 
them in school.” 

“Oh, I’m afraid there isn’t any room,” the girl said with 
a weary sigh. ‘We are so crowded already. There isn’t a 
vacant desk. Have you just moved here?” 

“Yes,” said Corrie. 

“Well; if you’re going to stay ——” She looked at 
Corrie’s pretty frock in surprise. “ Your husband doesn’t 
work in the mines?”’ she asked. 

“No,” said Corrie, “but he used to. And I came to 
school here myself.” 

“You did!” The girl looked more surprised than ever. 


“Well, of course if you want to enter your sons I suppose . 


I'll have to manage somehow. We could put chairs at the 
back of the room. I hope they are used to our books; every 
child who comes here, seems to me, is in a different grade 
or hasn’t got the right books. I’m hearing ten different 
reading classes now, and nobody does subtraction the 
same way; they’ve always got the excuse that another 
teacher told them to do it differently or that a page was 
torn out,” 

The girl sighed again. Her tired, anxious face touched 
Corrie. 

“It’s too much for you, isn’t it?” she asked sympa- 
thetically. 

“Oh, no!” the girl cried, frightened. Then: “ Yes it is,” 
she confessed, lowering her voice. “But of course I don’t 
want any of the trustees to know I said so. This is my first 
position, and I want to make good. I’ve got to!” 

“ Did you come from the Normal?” Corrie asked. 

“Yes; I graduated last June. And I took the first posi- 
tion I could get. Because you've got to have experience, 
you know.” 

“T went to the Normal one year,” Corrie said. 

“Oh, did you?” the girl exclaimed, her face brightening. 

“Yes, But I didn’t learn much, I’m afraid. I wasted 
my time. And then—afterward—well, I just let every- 
thing go. Makes me ashamed of myself sometimes now.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Godwin, if you would help me!” 

“Why, I-—how could I help you? I don’t know any- 
thing.”’ 

“But don’t you see—you're the first person I’ve talked 
to since I’ve been here—who could understand. I know 
I haven’t made much of a success of this. There’s so much 
to do—too much for one teacher. And everything is so 
ugly! But I can’t help that. The trustees won’t give me 
any money. Of course the company ought—but then, 
they won’t. And I haven't any of my own to spare. I’ve 
had to let all my normal-school ideals go.” 

The distressed teacher looked about the room with a 
pathetic smile. 

“What do you want me to do?” Corrie asked. 

“ Just come and talk to me sometimes. It would help a 
lot, And maybe we could think of some way together to 
improve things.” 

“When is recess?” Corrie asked. “I'll wait. And then 
we can have a good long talk.” 

Tim Junior, who had been solemnly staring out through 
the open doorway into the bare schoolyard, now spoke 
with authority. 

“Tf you'd plant some butter beans right up next to that 
ugly ol’ fence,” he said, “pretty soon the vines would 
cover it all up nice.” 

“And then, afterward, you could eat the beans too,” 
added James practically. “Some of these kids look kind 
of skinny.” 

xvI 
ORRIE stopped at the post office on her way back 
home from the school, after her long talk with the 
teacher. There was no letter from Tim—only a large pink 
envelope with a bold sprawling inscription. 

Corrie tore it open. A newspaper clipping fell out. 
She stooped over to pick it up, and Elena’s face stared up 
at her from the pavement. 


HBARSAY OF THE HAUT MONDE 
By DoL_y D&auTaNTE 


From an intimate friend of the family we have the well- 
authenticated and exclusive rumor that an engagement of the 
keenest interest to society will soon be announced —that of Miss 
Elena Vincent to Mr. J. Sommers Winchelly II, the gifted son of 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Sommers Winchelly, of New York and Newport. 
Miss Vincent, herself a noted beauty, is a sister of the equally 
beautiful Mrs. Morgan P. Digley, wife of the well-known 5 
cier and lawyer, identified with the famous old firm of bes on " 
Digley & Ives. Since the second marriage of her father, w ich, 
entre nous, caused no little —t, of diplomatic relations 
between the various members of the Vincent family circle, and 
the death of the first Mrs. Vincent, her mother, Miss Elena 
Vincent has made her home with her sister and brother-in-law 
at their magnificent country estate at Rosedale Manor, the 
photographs of which were reproduced exclusively in our 
magazine section of Sunday last. 
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Corrie folded up the newspaper clipping mechanically 
and put it back in the envelope. She was too dazed to 
think clearly, to realize all at once what that gossipy news- 
paper statement meant in relation to her own happiness. 

She did not even wonder who had sent it to her until she 
was back at her mother’s house and had gone up to her own 
room. Then she sat down on the bed and looked in the 
envelope again, and saw that it contained a letter: 


Dear Corrie; Sending you inclosed clipping as I thought 
maybe you might not see ~~ papers in that hick town. (Would 
have written sooner but J. D.’s Doon sick.) I went out to your 
house but you were not there and they said you'd gone home if 
that’s what you call Powderly. Didn't see Tim. But thought 
if I’d made trouble I better try and mend it. I was all wrong 

that Miss Vincent as you will see per paper. And now you 

know why she acted so strange at the table that night and all, 

rs. pons, § pore and it was her own mother | was talk- 

t. Gosh! I got a talent for putting my foot in it, haven’t 

I, kid? The gossip was this I started to tell. Her father made 

a pile of money late in life, and practically forced his wife to 

divorce him after they’d been married twenty years and the 

girls ing up just so’s he could marry some little chicken 

who'd vamped him for his coin. Well there's no fool like a old 

fool. Naturally her daughters took it hard, but seems like this 

Miss Vincent we know just couldn't get over it, she being a real 

young girl when it happened and crazy about her father and 

mother, too, and trying to stand up for her father and explain 

him all the time she was so sorry for her mother, too. I heard 

that later after this come out in the paper from Hotchkiss he 

ref ng more than if he was in 

And it wasn’t more than a year after before the 

mother died though they do say nowadays you can’t die of a 
broken heart only I guess us women will always know better. 

Now I got some news for you, Corrie. I and J. D. are going 
back home, New York life don’t seem to agree with us somehow. 

. D. got by a bootlegger he trusted—got hold some kind 
of poisoned whisky and was awful sick for a while and thought 
he might die but he’s all right now but seems to have kind of lost 
his taste for it. I nursed him and seems like he thinks more of 
me now than he’s done since we came East. We are both sick 
and tired of all this running around believe me Corrie you and 
Tim take warning by our bad example and don’t try it—fun’s 
all right but this wasn’t much fun when you came right down to 
it. ( fet a six ¢ foot ead I been wearing five a shoes you know 
what I mean.) However we ‘Il both be happier for having got it 
out our systems I guess and sown our wild oats, those that don’t 
do it early got to late and the sooner the better, it’s like love or 
measles not so songrens when young. Now we’re going home 
and settle down and be comfortable I gave Celeste my hundred 
dollar corsets and she was Irish like I thought all the time we got 
real chummy over the corsets and some of the lingerie I gave her 
and confessed. Lovingly, Doon. 

P. S.—What do you think about my robin? Well Corrie I got 
to hand it to you you were right. See, it was like this, the day 
after you left I mean the same day because you left early that 
morning anyway it was Wednesday— Mr. Allerdyce came in to 
tee that afternoon, And I guess the maids hadn’t got those 
pearls all swept up good yet. Anyway he found two or three 
that had rolled down into a corner next to where he was sitting 
but he didn’t say anything and put ’em in his pocket when he 
thought I wasn’t looking but I saw him in a mirror. Well of 
course they aint worth anything at all ten or fifteen dollars 
apiece maybe but then he didn’t know that thinking of course 
they was my real strand in the bank my not having told him. 
So straws show which way the wind blows and I'm leaving with- 
out telling him apa A only I wish I could see his face when he 
takes those paste pearls to a pawn broker anyway I’m out of it 
and cheap at the price. 


“Oh, Corrie! Cor-rie! Cor-ree!” 

Mrs. Satter’s shrill voice broke into Corrie’s troubled 
thoughts. She dropped the letter on the bed and went to 
the head of the stairs. 

“Yes, mamma?” 

“Come down here, Corrie Godwin, for the gracious 
heaven’s sakes. I been yellin’ my head off for the last ten 
minutes. What’s the matter—you deaf? A lady wants 
to see you.” 

Corrie ran down the stairs. Miss Kelly stood in the hall, 
a blue cape over her white uniform, a bag in her hand. 

“Well, I’ve come, Mrs. Godwin,” she said, smiling. 
“ Where’s my room?” 

“Did you send for this woman, Corrie?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Satter. “There’s nobody sick in my house.” 

“T knew one who would be soon,” replied Miss Kelly. 
“ As soon as that hot wave struck us I made up my mind 
to come take care of my baby. And a good thing, too, 
judging from her looks. What’ve you been feeding her?”’ 

“Why, I haven’t given her anything but milk, and 
cereal, and soft-boiled eggs, and orange juice,’’ Corrie 


_ defended herself. “I’ve been careful, just like you told me. 


Honestly I have, Miss Kelly.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!”’ cried Mrs. Satter. “ All this talk 
about diet makes me sick. I gave Corrie snap beans when 
she was only eight months old.” 

“Oh, mamma! You haven’t been feeding baby! After 
all I told you.” 

“Of course I have! I’m not going to let the poor child 
ery with hunger. Not in my house.” 

“T knew it!” said Miss Kelly. “Something told me to 
come. Now don’t you worry, Mrs. Godwin, I’ll take 
charge.” 

“You'll not take charge in my house, young woman!” 
Mrs, Satter said. 

“Oh, yes, I will,” replied Miss Kelly good-naturedly. 
“Hate me all you want to at first; pretty soon you'll like 
me. Mrs. Godwin couldn’t bear me, once. And now I 
think she’s mighty glad to see me.” 

“Oh, Miss Kelly!” Corrie exclaimed. “I just can’t tell 
you how glad I am!” 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Double 


action 
yet costs less 








Wash the knile with which you have 
cut an onion, with soap suds, then cut 
an orange or apple with it—and the 
onion flavor is still there! Cleanse 
and scour the knife with Sunbrite 
and it is not only brightened but 
the onion odor is gone 


— 


double action cleanser 


1. To clean and scour 
2. Io sweeten and purify 


LEAN and scour, clean and scour! 

And yet there are a hundred places 

and utensils in your home that keep 
you guessing. Clean? Well, yes—but still, 
for all your work, you wonder if they are 
perfectly clean. 


Your bread board and chopping bowl, 
porous wood, soak in impurities and retain 
odors. Your refrigerator absorbs food 
flavors. Your kitchen sink, the pans you 
use in cooking fish or onions—how near 
sanitary perfection are they, really? 


But household cleanliness has another 
ally, developed by the chemists in the 
great Swift laboratories. Sunbrite! 


Sunbrite is a double action cleanser. 
It not only cuts the grease and scours, but 
in the same process it sweetens and 
purifies. For Sunbrite has in its com- 


position a mild but effective purifying 
element that eradicates every odor taint 
and sweetens every surface. 


It has just enough abrasive to scour off 
stains and hardened particles, and yet it 
is not coarse enough to mar by scratching. 
Nor does it hurt the hands, being free 
from harmful chemicals. 


Best of all, Sunbrite is not a high 
priced cleanser! For the great facilities of 
Swift & Company make possible a low 
price—lower by a third than you often 
pay. Then, too, each can carries a 
United Profit Sharing Coupon. 


No more extra precautions to sweeten 
and purify after you have cleansed and 
scoured. Do it all in one process with 
Sunbrite, the double action cleanser! 
Order a package from your grocer —today. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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This new way of writing has gone round the world 


VIA DUOFOLD 


Surprising results from Parker’s 25-year Point 


Smooth as a polished jewel bearing + Set in extra thick gold 


NE vital effect of the Parker Duofold Fountain Pen is 
to give full freedom to your stroke, full play to your skill, 
full action to your mind. 

For here is no misplaced weight; but scientific balance that 
steadies the hand and gives it writing-swing. No unruly point 
that cramps the fingers and distracts the thought; but a pol- 
ished point of native Iridium—the hardest of metals— whose 
easy glide, unimpeded by paper, beguiles you into doing all 
your writing with this classic of pens. 

These welcome results have made the Parker the talk of 
America. England, Europe, Egypt, India, China and Japan 
have now acclaimed them. For almost from the moment you 
grasp this big symmetrical barrel, your hand becomes master 
of its penmanship. 


Here, too, is Luxury and Beauty with a Purpose! For the 


Duofold’s lacquer-red, black-tipped shaft is not only hand- 
somer than gold —but it flashes your eye a reminder not to 
leave and lose your pen when you lay it down. 

Its Over-size ink capacity makes it a Long-distance writer; 
its “Press-button” Filler is as easy to work as a Kodak is to snap. 

At $7 it’s the most economical pen on earth because its 
super-point is guaranteed for wear and mechanical perfection 
25 years! And this by a company 30 years old! 

To avoid disappointment be sure the name “Geo. S. Parker, 
Duofold—Lucky Curve,” is imprinted on the barrel. 

Step up to the first pen counter today and take one away on 
30 days’ trial. All dealers are authorized to refund your money 
if you’re willing to part with your pen at the end of this test. 

To Salesmanagers—Start Contests for Duofolds. This 25-year 


prize never fails to call forth men’s supreme endeavors. 
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Parker “Safety Seal” be- 
tween cap and barrel 
preventsink from seeping 
out regardless of position 
or jolting. No other pen 
has this two-piece cap, 
machine-tooled with 
micrometric precision 





Lady Duofold with ring 
end for chatelaine and 
handsome gold band, $5, 
and Duofold Jr., $5, are 
like the Over-size Duo- 
fold in everything but 
length and girth. Both 
have the 25-year Irid- 
ium point. 


and air-tight fit. 


WISCONSIN 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PARKER PEN COMPAN Y..-°PANESVILLE, 
+ CHICAGO Manufacturers also of Parker “‘Lucky Lock” Pencils 
Canadian Distributors: Buntin, Gillies & Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
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“You've got your word for the combina- 
tion?’’ asked Diamond Mike simply, in 
reply. 

ira Yep. ” 

Well, let’s put them up till tomorrow 
then 

They placed them in the old high safe 
and set the new combination on it. 

Flynn had put it over—the second trick 
he had reserved for emergency. The phony 
pearls, in their expensive box, were locked 
carefully away. By 6:30 he was out again, 
ready for action, for 
his get-away with the 
real pearls and the girl 
that had them! 


‘xu 


LYNN was under 

no illusions. His 
first trick with his 
pearls was done for, 
with the death of the 
Italian. Geegan might 
promise until he was 
blue in the face; might 
even believe he could 
hold that gang back. 
He might as well try 
to whistle back a pack 
of wolves. 

They ran together, 
those Italians, in reg- 
ular natural packs 
brothers and cousins, 
old-country relatives 
and friends. They just 
went crazy, that was 
all, with the smell of 
the blood of the quarry 
in their nostrils. No 
one alive could hold 
them back. Much as 
he hated to—like 
many a labor grafter 
before him—the time 
had come, for the pres- 
ent anyway, for Flynn 
to leave town for the 
benefit of his health, 
and disappear. 

And now that he 
must go, what a fool 
he would have to be to 
divide up with Smiling 
Jack Geegan! He had 
seen that at once the 
night before. The mo- 
ment that he got the 
news that Black Hand 
Joe was dead he un- 
derstood that he must 
work that second trick 
of double-crossing 
with the pearls and 
get out. And going this way, with no no- 
tice, he would have to take the girl with 
him. He couldn’t separate her from what 
he had put on her right off, at a time like 
this, without a scene and a noise, when 
seerecy and suppleness must cover every 
movement. Later, of course, the situation 
would be entirely different. 

It was lucky for him he had laid his plans 
already and had her fixed up in advance for 
what he wanted. He was working at that 
all day, while he was holding off Geegan. 
In the afternoon, while he was supposed 
to be out getting the pearls from some 
hiding place, he was really getting the girl 
on the telephone; and she had agreed to go 
right on with that line he had started the 
night before, and get married at once, as he 
knew she would. And after that he had 
called up a place in the suburbs that he had 
known about in other cases, where they 
gave a nice little imitation of a marriage 
ceremony for not too much money. 

It was all fixed. They were going out 
there after she had gone through her act 
at Rose’s for the first time. That would 
give Geegan a chance, too, to get his warn- 
ing to the Italians to hold off— which might 
possibly hold them back the first night or 
two. At any rate they wouldn’t operate in 
the early evening in the center of the city if 
they thought they could get him later and 
more safely farther out. So Flynn occupied 
himself in the first of the evening with the 
last details of the plan to double-cross them 
all—getting the taxi for the suburbs, the 
cash he would have to have, the tickets for 
the late Western train from the junction 
point outside the city. 

It was 9:30 when he got around to Rose’s 
place. The Gay girl was on with her stunt. 





































(Continued from Page 21) 


The other girl would be on next, and then 
they would be off. They should get started 
anyhow by 10:30. 

As Flynn went in and sat down he saw 
Rose coming toward him. 

“Well, how are you tonight?” asked 
Diamond Mike good-humoredly. 

As long as he had to go, he had decided 
to make the best of it. It might be worse, 
at that. 

“Fine,” said the restaurant keeper, his 
shifty eyes shifting more than usual, 

There’s 
Mary?’’ asked 
Mike. 

“*She’s gone!”’ 

“Gone!” Flynn 
echoed, thinking he 
had misunderstood. 


“She Was Too Busy Getting Ready, the La#t I Saw of Her, 
to Think of You or Anything Eise"’ 


“Ain't you got the news yet?” 

““Gone!”’ cried Flynn. ‘Where to? 
Who with?” 

The unexpected shock had_ broken 
through the unvarying smoothness of his 
manner. 

“With that 
soldier!” 

“How 
sharply. 

“How do I know? 


hospital case—that dead 


do you know?” asked Flynn 
I don’t—-except she 
slipped me. All I know is what I get from 
Gladys; how she decided tonight to jump 
town and take him with her, back to the 
old home in the country where they both 
come from—all at once—on a sudden! 
They’d been fighting over something, so 
Gladys claims, and they made it up in here 
tonight, . ust as the evening was starting 
in, and they beat it for the train and left 


me flat!” 

“What train?” demanded Diamond 
Mike. 

“TI dunno. Gladys’ll have to tell you 


that,” said the proprietor. ‘‘She’s coming 
off now. She'll tell you—if she knows. But 
say, Mike,” he added, staring a little at the 
labor grafter’s face, “‘what’s the idea? I 
didn’t know she had you as bad as that.” 
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“Never mind the idea! Never mind how 
she’s got me!"’ Flynn directed. ‘‘Get me 
to that Gay thing right off, now!” 

When she came to the usual table behind 
the lattice she was smiling. 

“So you wouldn’t believe me,” she said, 
“‘when I warned you to look out for them.” 
“What's happened?” Flynn asked her. 

“‘Mothering’s happened, and singing to 
sleep. Just what I told you all along. 
She’s taken him away, out of the wicked 
city, back home to the dear old farm, where 
the mother songs go; to mother him up and 
-— him well again. 

nn watched her, lettin her go on. 

ig way I get it is,’ » continued, 
“they had a quarrel over something and 
they uate it up here tonight, and fell over 
into each other’s arms, sobbing and decided 
they couldn’t wait. They'd end it al! at 
once! Go right away together!” 

“What's the hurry?” asked Diamond 
Mike, getting control of himself again in 
spite of that new idea that was edging into 
his mind now. 

“That's what I was going to ask you,” 
she came back. “‘Were you a her 
someway —pushing her too hard? Was it 
you that hurried them off so?” 

“Hurried them!” repeated Flynn, star- 
ing absently, that new idea growing on 
him, looming bigger and bigger. “‘Why? 
She didn’t leave any word for me, did she?” 
he asked, thinking, staring at her. 

“She did not,” said the other 
one. “She was too busy getting 
ready, the last I saw of 
think of you or anything else but 
going.” 

“Then what do you mean—I 
hurried her?” 

“Why must they run off, then, 
like they did tonight, without 
even being married?” 


ried?”’ 

“No; not till to- 
morrow, at an old 
aunt’s of his in the 
country, by the old 
family parson. So 
you've still got time 
yet, maybe,”’ she 
said, looking up at 
his red face, jollying 
him at what she 
thought she saw 
there. 

** Where was it she 
went, do you know?” 
Flynn went on, let- 
ting her think what 
she wanted to. 

“Sure, I know,” 
she said. “I was 
with them while they 
were telephoning and 
arranging about the 
trains.” And finally 
she told him where 
they had gone, and 
how. “They'll blow 
in there toward dawn 
sometime. They had 
to change and wait 
somewhere at some 
junction. The nuts! 
was no reasoning with them. 
They must be gone—be gone tonight,” she 
said, getting funny again, “‘out of the 
wicked city, fleeing probably—from you!” 
she said, feeding up again that suspicion of 
his with that josh about fleeing, trying to 
escape him. 

“So they get there toward dawn!” said 
Diamond Mike slowly, his voice easy and 
his mind as clear as usual in spite of what 


But there 


she had started in him. ‘What time 
toward dawn?” 
“‘At 1:30,” she told him, “if they're in 


luck and the train’s on time.” 

“‘Ah-hah,” said Flynn in his usual calm, 
emotionless voice again. ‘Well, if that’s 
the case, what's the use of my hanging 
around here? Why don't I go home and go 
to bed?” 

“Well, I sure like that!” 
thing, doing the petulant act. 
mond Mike went along out. 

The dancing was on. He could see one 
and another of the small labor grafters here 
and there, guiding their highly painted 
young friends, giving him a glance and 
nudging the girls. The eyes of the labor 


said the Gay 
And Dia- 


grafters and the underworld in general 
were on him— 


too much—now the news of 
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United States Government to the 
Brazilian Centennial Exposition at 
Rio de Janeiro in only 11 days. 
This record time is maintained on 
every trip by the swift U. §. Gov- 
ernment ships, operated by the 
Munson Steamship Lines to South 
America. If you are going to the 
Centennial Exposition, an inter- , 
national event of first importance, 
travel on your own ships, Besides 
being the fastest, they are the mest 
modern and luxurious vessels that 
sail to South America. 


New low rates are offered you. 


Beyond Rio de Janeiro lie 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires and the 
whole glorious Southern Continent. 
If you are considering making the 
trip, send the coupon and let your 
Government tell you of the quick- 
est, safest, most comfortable way 
to voyage to South America. 


Next Sailings Are: 


S.S. American Legion Nav. 25 
S.8. Pan America. . . Dee. 7 
S.S. Western World . . Dee. 23 
S.S. Southern Cross . . Jan. 6 


Fortnightly thereafter 


Write for Booklet 


If you are planning an ocean irip, 
send the information blank below 
Your Government has prepared a new 
booklet telling about your shipz. Send 
for it today, it contains a host of ex- 
quistte views of the ships. Every 
Imerican will be proud of them as 
he turns the pages. It will be sent 
ithout obligation, 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Desk a Washington, D.C. 





Please send without obligation the U.5, Government 
Booklet giving travel facts. 1am considering a trip to 
South America (), Europe (), The Orient (1). 1 would 
travel mst class (1), ad (1), 94 1 

if 1 go date will be about 
My Name 


Business or Profession 











Street Ne. or R. FD, 
Tewn State 
For information regarding reservations address 


Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street New York City 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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N the wide variety of the 
Simmons line you are sure 
to find watch chains to meet 
every dress requirement and 
to suit every type and age 
of man. And each Simmons 
Chain is a work of art 
graceful in design, superb in 
finish, 


An exclusive process of 
manufacture, whereby pol- 
ished goid, green gold or 
PLATINUMGOLD is drawn 
over a less expensive base, 
makes Simmons Chains the i 
more durable and beautiful. 
It also makes them surpris- 5 
ingly moderate in cost. 


Ask your jeweler to show 
you the wide variety of link 
styles in Simmons Chains. 


Prices from $4 to $15 
R. F. SIMMONS CO. 
Attleboro ~~ Massachusetts 


R. F, Simmons Co, 
or Canapa, Lp, 
Toronto, Ontario 
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the death of Black Hand Joe Cattaio and the 
talk of another war in the big three was 
around everywhere. 

And just then, following the glances of 
one and then another, Flynn saw that 
Smiling Jack an was there now— 
through with the Italians, perhaps; dan- 
cing with a bobbed-haired kid he had been 
after lately. 

Catching his eye, Flynn nodded his head 
to him with the confidential upward nod of 
intimacy. Smiling Jack G n smiled 
back his most comical smile, the smile of 
understanding of the underworld, of mu- 
tual knowledge that all things have been 
reduced to their ultimate absurdity. 

Flynn walked out, smooth, still-faced, 
outwardly unmoved as ever by adversity 
or fortune, and thinking as rapidly as 
possible of what he must do as soon as 

ible and of the deadly suspicion which 

ad now definitely overtaken him: Had 

he, Diamond Mike Flynn, the best in the 

labor game, been double-crossed by a 
woman?! 4 

He was out of luck, that was sure. When 
every cheap crook could hang his winnings 
on his woman and trust her, tie to her love 
or loyalty or fear, and come through al- 
ways safe, here he, the master in his line, 
had fallen down the very first time he had 
tried it. 

Could this thing be an accident? Or had 
he been deliberately double-crossed? The 
girl knew nothing about pearls or any other 
pom, She had never had the price to shop 
or them outside a ten-cent store. Nor was 
the man, the soldier, any different. They 
were a pair of country boobs, transplanted 
for a minute in the city—that was all! He 
had counted on that, of course, from the 
first. 

But suppose, after all, either one of them 
by some accident had got wise—come out 
oh that ignorance he had counted on so 
certainly in the transaction. He might 
have known it, he thought, his anger and 
suspicion growing, with that innocent- 
faced doll who made her living on simplic- 
ity and innocence and mother songs. He 
had seen others who had sold innocence 
before. 

His face hardened. The light of real 
anger, of murder, shone in his eyes. If she 
had double-crossed him, robbed him with 
that ex-soldier, when he caught up with 
them they would know it! 

He was on the street now, maturing his 
suddenly changed plans. He knew the 
_— the Gay girl had told him they were 

eading for, or just about where it lay. He 
had been through there before by automo- 
bile. It was some seventy or eighty miles 
out, over first-class roads. The thing to do 
was to drive out there at once. He looked 
at his watch—-1:30! He could make that 
well enough with any good car. 

His eyes wandered up the street as he 
considered his next turn. He had that taxi 
ordered for the other thing. But that 
wouldn’t do. And besides in the business 
he was on now he wanted no driver, no 
unnecessary witness. 

He stop His eye hadgfallen on a 
familiar object—the new high-powered, 
robin's-egg-blue car of Smiling Jack Gee- 

n. He had driven that make of car be- 
ore. G n, in his first pride in it, had let 
him run this one. Moreover, if the Italians 
should be after him the last thing they 
would think of following would be just that 
car. 

Looking around and seeing no possible 
witness, Diamond Mike Flynn walked de- 
liberately to the curb, entered the big blue 
roadster with the tan top, and starting the 
motor moved slowly southward. As he 
did so a slight man with an awkward 
stiffness on the left side ran hurriedly from 
a doorway to a dark-curtained car around 
the corner in a less-frequented side street. 


xi 


HE business of the city gunman, ab- 

normal as it may seem, is far from be- 
ing outside of business conditions. It is 
subject to competition, for instance, to a 
great degree, especially when highly com- 
mercialized, as it is among the gunmen of 
the labor terrorists. Being hired to inspire 
terror, these men can scarcely cease to ap- 
pear formidable personally. The moment 
that they do they are gone, both com- 
mercially and pony and other bidders 
for their positions take their places. For this 
reason the city gunman, like the half- 
extinct and much-overadvertised gunman 
of the rural West, generally dies fighting, 
with his boots on and at the hands of a 
rising rival. 
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Black Jack Coogan, in his time, died that 
way, in a labo ’s saloon. Butch 
Wasserman killed and succeeded him. 
F Grogan did the same to Wasserman, 
and was himself shot to death in the soiled 
hallway of the unsavory office building of 
the labor grafters—the so-called morgue. 

It was not mere recklessness and vicious- 
ness that caused this chain of deaths of 
labor’s bad men; it was the driving neces- 
sities of competition, with the slums and 
politics and newspaper circulation wars 
continually throwing up new aspirants to a 
profitable profession as certainly as new 
challengers for the championship in com- 

al pugilism. And if anyone not ac- 
cus to the underworld of a cities 
should think that the police would follow 
up and stop this succession of murders, let 
him reflect how much it assists the police 
in their daily work to have these profes- 
sional criminals oy out of their way, to 
say nothing of the practical impossibility 
of convicting a labor-terrorist’s murderer, 
with the highly paid staff of retained law- 
yers always at hand and every labor grafter 
who sees a crime ready and anxious to 
swear his head off to free the guilty man— 
compelled, indeed, by both the ethics and 
the necessities of his profession to do so. 

Smiling Jack n was having a hard 
time to hold back this one-armed man who 
did his dynamiting for him from settling his 

rsonal account, after that trick put over 

im by that — of labor crooks, 
Diamond Mike Flynn, who had made him 
ridiculous; who had laid him bare to that 
deadliest of all torments, the laughter of 
the underworld. An insult of that magni- 
tude cries unceasingly for vengeance until 
it gets it—from any gunman. And this 
man was always on ge by nature; had 
all the sensitiveness of the spirited cripple, 
continually looking for slights and insults 
in his never-ending purpose to show the 
world that he n no handicap in the 
fight for existence. 

This Feeney was all for going after Flynn 
the moment he left the hospital. The best 
that Smiling Jack G n could do with 
him was to get him to hold off until Geegan 
had a chance at least to get his hands on 
that crooked money that both knew was 
somewhere in Flynn’s on. When he 
had this chance, once he had his hands on 
thai ioot, it was too well understood to be 
spoken between the two men that the dy- 
namitz was free to take his revenge. And 
when he took it, God nae the man he was 
after! It would be something to be remem- 
bered—Geegan could see that. The man’s 
mind, during his forced waiting, was never 
off his comeback for a minute, and the 
consideration of how to make it memorable 
when it came. 

Flynn had scarcely left the council head- 
quarters at 6:30 and parted from Geegan 
entering his roadster, when Geegan, driv- 
ing slowly in the opposite direction, had 
picked up the one-armed man around the 
next corner, as he had arranged to do be- 
forehand. He saw at once, when they 
started, that he was going to have his work 
= out for him to hold this man off any 
onger. 

“Did he come along’ through with the 
stuff?" demanded the dynamiter, the tense 
lines in his face, the expression of bitter and 
almost ferocious alertness of the maimed 
fighting fiercely for existence, cut deeper 
than ever on either side of his sharpened 


nose. 

“What do you think? Will a man with 
a gun at his head pass over?” replied the 
smiler with the comical look which came 
upon his long face when the game was 
—— right. He felt good, and quite 
naturally he showed it. “Oh, no! He 
didn’t come through,” he said with an un- 
restrained tone of triumph in his voice. 

“Then I'm loose, am I?” asked the one- 
armed man promptly, an ugly satisfaction 
showing in his voice. 

“You are not! Not yet!” replied Gee- 
gan, recalled sharply to the present situa- 
tion—the loot not yet delivered, the jewels 
in the doubly locked safe. 

“Why not?” came back the tense, sus- 
picious voice. 

yeegan told him of the circumstances 
his talk with Flynn and the arrangement 
they had made about the jewels. 

“Well?” said the dynamiter’s hostile 
voice when he had finished. 

“Well, what?” 

“You mean to say you're asking me to 
hold off still?’’ 

“Till I get my hands on it.” 

“Are you crazy?” asked the one-armed 
man’s bitter voice. 
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“Crazy!” repeated Geegan, looking 
around at him from his driving. 

“Or has he just got you buffaloed?” 

“What’s on your mind now?” asked 
G , getting a glimpse of him, his bright 
vindictive eyes and sharp nose. 

“You say it’s all in there—in that office 
safe?” 

And the combination split up between 


“Combination!” said Feeney. ‘‘To that 
thing! You could open it with a can opener. 
Are you crazy?” he repeated. 

“You tell me,” said the other man, get- 
ting his drift, seeing suddenly but vaguely 
the chance of a compromise between them. 

“*When’ll you get it all fixed again—like 
it is now?” 

“Like it is now!” 

“Where it’s all yours!” 

The comical look stole faintly to the 
silent mouth of Smiling Geegan. 

“All of it! Or don’t you want it all?” 
asked the dynamiter, looking up at him 
from the low seat of the roadster with eyes 
as bright and hard as a bird’s. ‘When all 
you need to do is reach out your hand and 
take it!” 

The comical look grew upon the face of 
the tall man at the wheel, guiding the big 
fancy-colored car through the traffic. 

“Do you get me?” asked the sharp voice 
of the man beside him. 

“We'd be a fine bunch of safe breakers,”’ 
answered the man driving. 

“We could get plenty.” 

“Maybe we could; maybe we couldn’t,” 
Geegan argued—‘‘tonight!”’ 

“Tonight,” said the dynamiter. ‘‘Why 
tonight? What's the hurry?” 

“Hurry, you poor boob! What do you 
expect—to wait and blow up a bank to- 
morrow? Don’t you know this is the only 
night it’ll stay there?” asked Geegan, stop- 
ping his maitine short for a crowd around 
a street car. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“What would I think?” asked Geegan, 
not looking now, his attention set on his 
levers in racing by the street car. 

“Suppose,” suggested the dynamiter, 
regaining his position on the low seat when 
this had been done, “that he didn’t show 
up tomorrow morning.” 

The comical look died from the face of 
the smiler. 

“None ofthat!” hesaidsharply. “We've 
got enough murder charges hanging over 
us now!” 

“There'll be no murder charges in this.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Suppose,”” said the one-armed man 
very slowly, “that he should just dis- 
appear.” 

“Disappear!"’ echoed Geegan, watching 
him, with a faint, uncertain return of the 
comical twist to his upper lip. 

“Yeah,” said the other man very deliber- 
ately. ‘‘Disappear—altogether—tonight!” 

“* Altogether?” 

“That would be a natural thing, wouldn’t 
it, about now?” 

“What would?” 

“For him to drop off the face of the 
earth.” 

“How? Where to?” 

“Where do the last year’s newspapers 
go?” asked the gunman with ironic humor. 

The comical smile grew stronger on the 
supple lips of the driver as he turned from 
his driving to the speaker. 

“Where do they?” 

“Up in smoke, huh?” continued the 
dynamiter. 

“Smoke!” said Geegan, watching the 
man’s face. 

He did not answer him in words. He 
merely snapped his fingers upward as Gee- 
fan stared at him. A full smile curved the 

ips of Geegan. . 

“Soup!” he exclaimed. 

“Why not? Who'd recognize him, if you 
did it right—what was left?” 

The comical smile waned. 

““What—here?” asked Geegan. 

“No. Out a ways; out back in the 
sticks; out among the farmers.” 

“And how’d you get him there?” 

“What about the wops and that old 
black bus, with me holding him for them 
to tie?”’ 

“Naw,” said the big labor grafter, the 
pleased smile fading from his face. “‘ Never 
in your life! That’s too wild.” 

The dynamiter’s hostile eye met his. 

“What do you think,” he asked— “that 
he’s got a monopoly on double-crossing?”’ 

The face of Smiling Jack relaxed again 
to a faint amusement. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Things in Which Peerless Excels 


There is not an eight-cylinder char- 
acteristic in which Peerless does 
not excel. 

In the most notable expression of V- 
type eight-cylinder superiority— 
pliant, flexible power performance— 
it is a revelation in particular. 
There is no need with Peerless to 
“build up” a volume of energy when 
the occasion for it looms up on 
road or hill ahead. 

It is always there—yours for the 
asking, to rise and fall, in swelling 
and receding volume, as your chang- 
ing needs require. 

Peerless excels in the gift of getting 
around and away without a sec- 


ond’s delay—and in the equal gift 
of maintaining its superb steadiness 
as much in the heat of emergency 
as in the long pull. 


This latter is largely due to its 
perfect equipoise—an equality-of- 
weight which translates itself 
through a magnificent system of 
long, wide springs, into smoothness, 
ease and rest such as you have not 
known before. 


These are merely a few of the 
highlights in which Peerless ex- 
Mi 2 half hour's experience will 
reveal, one after another, a host 
of additional riding and driving 
delights. 


Peerless Eight Types — Four Pussnger Touring Phaeton ; Seven l'assenger Touring Phaeton; Two Passenger Roadster Coupe; t 


ban Coupe; Five Passenger Town Sec 


‘an; Seven Passenger Suburban Sedan; Five Passenger Berline Limousine; Four Passenger 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The superiority of the New Peerless engine is 
manifest in its magnificent power and in its 
periected power-control. Eight-cylinder engi 
neering of the highest order, and workmanship 
of infinitesimal precision, have produced a 
steadiness, a quickness and a ductility new in 
your experience. The fact is that all the 
inherent advantages of the eight-cylinder 
principle are here raised to still greater 
heights, and the range of performance pos 
sibilities vastly increased, 
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~—one of the twelve most 
pepular pens in the world 


No. 313 is a light, medium fine 
stub that travels freely over 
the roughest paper. It is a 
favorite among those whe like 
a springy stub pen that per- 
mits strong, forceful writing. 
Choose from the dealer’s dis- 
play case, order by number 
for safety’s sake, and buy by 
the box—it is red. 


The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
72-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 

Canadian Agents: 

Brown fros., Lid., Toronto 
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Send 105¢ 
for samples of the twelve 
most popular pens in the 
little ved box. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“Will he trust me,” asked the dynamiter, 
“now I’ve just saved his life, or not?” 

The smile of the smiler indicated a sus- 
pense of ju t. The face of the other 
grew suddenly more rigid. 

“Will it be that?” he demanded quickly. 
“Or will I just croak him some night and 
lay him on your doorstep?” 

Looking at him, Geegan knew it was 
settled. The hunger for revenge—a come- 
back unusual, unnatural, horrible—shone 
from his eyes, spoke stridently in his voice. 

The smiler accepted the inevitable. His 


| smile shone out both cordial and comical. 


“Go to it, boy!” he exclaimed, and 


| slapped him with his right hand on the 


knee. “Only don’t let your fingers slip and 


| have it fall on us!” 


| assured him. 


“Don’t lie awake nights,” Feeney re- 
“This is no new idea. I’ve 


| been after that same cute old bird for some 


days now, to show up just how cunning he 
is, And I’ve got it all laid out for him—the 
little lesson I’ve got to hand him.” 

“Go to it!” said , smiling with 
friendly humor, and left it there, knowing 
that he had to in the circumstances. 

A lesson—that was what it was to be; 
a novel and spectacular lesson, the vague, 
exaggerated whispers of which, when they 


| came drifting through the usual under- 
| ground communications, would make even 
| the jaded nervous system of the underworld 





jerk itself to attention. A total disappear- 
ance by dynamite! 

“About a three-stick job, that’s all!” 
said the dynamiter. 

“Say, look!” said his employer, always 
looking on the humorous side of life. ‘ You 
don’t expect pay for a three-stick job, do 

ou-—on this?” he asked, alluding to the 

asis of piecework on which the labor 
grafters pay their dynamiters, according 
to the amount of the explosive used. 

“Why not—at that? It ought to be 
worth at least that much to you,” said the 
dynamiter, his tenseness now turned into 


| the casual offhand manner which he dis- 


layed to the observing underworld before 
é started on his special and highly paid 


| work of terrorizing or destroying the ene- 
| mies of the labor grafters—the jobs with 
| high explosives which had made his services 


| so valuable. 


For there is nothing, as is 


| well known, that has been used by the 
| labor grafters against their enemies of all 
| kinds in the past twenty years so much as 





dynamite, 

Starting with the miners, where it is such 
a common instrument of daily work, it be- 
came the natural instrument for destroying 
capitalists’ property and terrifying, maim- 
ing and killing nonunion workmen, almost 
entirely without danger to the labor graft- 
ers who hired its use but could never be 
legally proved to have done so. 

After the miners, the bridge builders 
took it up, quite naturally, and other crafts 
working about the railroads. And it came 
with almost equal naturalness into the ex- 
cavating and building trades of cities. 
Once there, it found a great variety of uses 
among the labor grafters, against the capi- 
talists and employers, the nonunion work- 
man and his family, the rebels inside the 
grafters’ unions and the rival labor grafters 
in other crafts. 

Always easy to steal—under the loosely 
administered city ordinances for its safe- 
guard—from unguarded excavations or 
quarries; easy to lay at night from an 
automobile and get safely away; far more 


| terrifying than beating or even shooting, 


it has grown continually as the favorite 
and most efficient tool of the labor grafter 


and terrorist. 


Used to its limit there is nothing like 


| the lesson that can be taught with a few 


sticks of dynamite. It is now almost a 
universal terrorizer employed by labor 
grafters-—used continually to teach their 
enemies and the world at large what cannot 
be safely done against them, in some such 
manner as the head dynamiter of Smiling 
Jack Geegan now proposed to use it on this 
slippery double-crosser with the pearls. 


xiv 


fb big curtained car swung out’ of the 
dim side street and started slowly fol- 
lowing the long blue car on the better- 
lighted thoroughfare southward. On the 
front seat were Feeney and Angel-Face 
Angelo, the seventeen-year-old brother of 
Black Hand Joe. In the back seat were 
hy the bby whom Flynn had tossed 
in the morgue hallway, and the other dago 
they called Curly the Wolf, each one with 
his sawed-off shotgun, if they had to use 
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them, behind the curtains. All of them were 
dressed up as if for a party, as se | always 
were at night. The wops were all in new 
belted leather coats. 

“Let him go along,” said the one-armed 
man to the brother. He was running the 
expedition. They’d agreed to let him 
when they heard his proposition. “Slow 
up!” he said to the kid, who was getting 
over-anxious already, chewing his gum, 
staring. A clever little driver, up to 
seventy-five miles an hour, but a kid just 
the same. “Just keep tailing along after 
him in the block behind.” 

For there wasn’t much of anything pass- 
ing on that street at night. There was no 
danger of losing him there. 

The car they were after turned left and 
then right into the boulevard, where there 
were more machines, and let out a little. 
But it was better for them out there, at 
that. He wouldn't be so likely to look back 
and notice them. And they could see him 
plainly enough—that bright-blue color every 
time it flashed in and out a street a 

“But what the hell’s he doing with that 
car?” asked Angel-Face, stopping chewing. 

Feeney had nothing to say. He himself 

was watching, trying to understand, with 
all his wits, this new move of that old 
crook. 
“And what does that mean?” the kid 
driver asked him again. For instead of 
turning left, to go toward his flat, the man 
they were after kept straight on down the 
boulevard. ‘He’s letting her out,” said 
the poune Italian, getting excited again. 

“Hold on, you fool! Wait!’’ said Feeney, 
keeping him back, a block behind. 

e was better than this generally, on an 
ordinary dynamiting job. But this was 
paying an Italian debt—for the death of 

is brother—and it had his nerves jumping. 

“‘He’s got speed to burn in that bus!” 
said one of the two in back, leaning forward 
in their leather coats, staring. 

“No, no! Not more’n this. They don’t 
make them,” said Fingo, the one straight 
back of Feeney. 

“Shut up!” said Feeney. He wasn’t 
going to have them start their chattering 
so early. 

They closed up and drove on, all staring 
out ahead. The car before them kept 
going straight on south still, moving faster, 
picking up every minute, as they got away 
from traffic and traffic cops. 

“Say, what the ~" said the child- 
faced driver, the sentence stopping before 
the unexplained mystery of that hurrying 
car ahead, the unknown destination of its 
slippery driver. 

Feeney had no more idea than anyone 
else. 

“Hold him, that’s all!” he directed. 

“When are you going to draw up on 
him?” asked Fingo, getting anxious again 
for fear he would slip them. 

“Draw up, you wop!” said Feeney. 
“Why should we draw up now when he’s 
doing everything we want him to, getting 
out every minute deeper into the sticks?” 

They chased along, over good roads still, 
faster anc faster every minute now; by 
clumps of cheap, flimsy suburban stores, 
their dark shiny windows mirrors for their 
headlights. Between them square miles of 
cheap new bungalows lay scattered through 
weedy lots, and billboards staring vacantly 
across empty streets under the white street 
lamps. It was moonlight, but the moon 
was back under the clouds—thin clouds— 
and almost down. 

“Snap off the lights! Drop back!” 
Feeney directed the young driver in the 
leather coat beside him. ‘He'll be less 
likely to see you, looking around.” 

He hated to do it. They were all scared 
to death for fear they would lose him once 
more. 

“Can we do it?” asked that Curly Wolf 
thing back of Feeney. 

“Sure, we can do it!” said the other 
one—that Fingo—before Feeney could 
come back at him. He was responsible for 
the car. He had been the one that had 
stolen it and had it made over in the first 
place. “They'll never beat this one. Never 
on this earth!” 

“Shut up!" said Feeney to them both. 

They had been going only about forty- 
five miles an hour up to date. But the 
man ahead was gradually speeding up. He 
had plenty of power, when he got ready to 
open it up, in that fancy new car of Smiling 
Geegan. It had been picked out for speed 
as well as its flashy looks. It was one of 
the cleverest makes in the country. 

More billboards flashed by; more flat 
acres of dark bungalows, smaller and 
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cheaper and sparser every mile on the wide, 
weedy countryside. Dim smokestacks be- 
gan to appear, separate, in rows like pipes 
of strange huge organs; and brick factory 
walls, pink under lonely street lights; and 
a smell of smudge and a blear of fire. Then 
more blank pinkish brick walls, under the 
white loneliness of the street lamps, more 
billboards, sparser street lights, country 
darkness—immersion in the unlighted 


night. 

“We'll be losing him yet,’’ warned the 
voice of the Wolf, back of Feeney. 

“Shut up!” said Feeney, still keeping 
him under control. 

They were eating up the road now 
fifty and fifty-five miles an hour. The big 
car was getting down to work. Angel- 
Face, the kid brother of the dead man, 
stopped chewing now, set his teeth down 
into his gum, staring with the rest of the 
a after the man they were chasing. 

hey watched the lights of the car ahead 
ys yellow fan on the road and road- 
side, the intense red light in the rear. The 
wops were getting anxious, starting talk- 
ing Italian to one another. Feeney shut 
them up. 

They flashed by the picket fences and 
black-windowed houses of a country town; 
under the street light on the yellow-brick 
pavement of the vacant business square; 
switched around the corner and bolted 
after the blue car, leaving the rigid shadow 
of a country policeman on the corner star- 
— them. 

he Italians were starting their chatter- 
ing, cursing now in the excitement. They 
had snapped on the lights again after leav- 
ing the ironworks section. The speedom- 
eter registered over sixty miles as they 
roared forward, pushing their flood of 
yellow light before them. On either side 
trees hissed by, a continuous hissing now 
from their leaves. Then the trees fell away 
into bare fields. They bumped along, tak- 
ing most of the road. If anybody met 
them—let them crawl over! 

“Gee, he’s got speed there!” conceded 
Fingo, the thief and champion of the car 
they were driving. Even he was getting 
anxious. 

“Say, what’s that you've got against my 
neck there?’”’ Feeney asked him, turning 
their minds off, keeping them under control 
as much as he was able, 

It was the barrel of one of their sawed-off 
shotguns where the crazy guinea had been 
leaning forward with it. 

“Hold it away, you chattering fool!” 
said Feeney viciously, and the two behind 
broke into crazy laughter. 

He was out there banging along over 
sixty miles an hour—almost sixty-five 
now—in that thing, with a cargo of wild 
Italians and loaded pump guns and dyna- 
mite. Good Lord, suppose they shot off 
the road somewhere and hit something 
hard! The roads were getting worse too. 
Bang—they hit a hole in the roadbed and 
swayed all over the right of way! 

The Italians chattered in the dark seat 
behind. The face of the kid at the wheel 
grew set, desperate, worried. The car 
ahead was drawing away—rather more 
than holding them. The man diiving it 
had seen them, of course, long ago. What- 
ever he had been doing at first—now he 
was running, thinking without a doubt 
that he could lose them. 

Bang! They hit another hole as the kid 
stepped on the gas full weight, forced the 
old beast forward. They swung almost over 
into the ditch before they straightened out 
again. The Italians, mixed up with the 
other stuff, cackled in the dark behind like 
a crate of chickens overturned in a wagon. 
The race was on! 

He had no end of speed in that blue car. 
He held them mile after mile, always gain- 
ing alit¢le. It was like a greyhound—long, 
rangy, as finely adjusted as an aéroplane— 
almost too finely. That was their hope. 
Behind him they came roaring in that 
other type of machine—heavy, burly, bull- 
nosed, good for almost any burst of speed 
and aillons punishment. 

For miles—ten, thirty, forty—they kept 
after him, holding, with no gain, but with 
only a trifling loss, through the long straight 
stretches; the Italians cursing, calling out 
their fantastic versions of the English 
names of the Deity, gone back in their ex- 
citement to early half-broken talk. 

Little towns came and went, more hiss- 
ing aisles of black, round trees. Skeleton- 
white fences suddenly started up, went by. 
They skidded corners, bumped ruts, threw 
the jabbering Italians and the guns and 

(Continued on Page 40 
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“After tobacco has been 

properly aged, blended 
4 and packed for smoking 
the sooner you smoke it 
—the better it is.”’ 
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To the careful ageing and blending 
for which Tuxedo has always been 
noted, we have added— 


something entirely new 


—the guarantee that it is fresh wherever — 
whenever—you buy it. 
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| Tuxedo is now delivered to your dealer in small lots— 
even one dozen tins, if necessary. The cartons are dated 
showing the last day it can be sold. 
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This means that no dealer—anywhere—should sell you 
a tin of Tuxedo that is not “Fresh From the Factory.” 







Buy a tin—try one pipeful—and see how good fresh 


tobacco really is. 
Guaranteed by 4) 
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Watch This 


Column 
“The Kentucky Derby” 





HRILLING with sensations 

on land, on sea and in the 
air, UNIVERSAL’S great 
moving-picture, “The Ken- 
tucky Derby,” with Reginald 
Denny in the hero's réle, will 
grip old and young and keep 
them ontheirtoes untilthe end. 


“The Kentucky Derby” is an 
adaptation of Chas. T. Dazey's 
famed stage play, “The Sub- 
urban,” which ran riot and 
broke records in nearly every 
theatre in this country many 
years ago. 


Doubtless thisis the most thrilling 
of all the turf dramas, and the 
action is laid in the blue-grass 
country where men love their 
horses almost as much as their 
sweethearts. The romance sur- 
rounding it will appeal strongly 
to everybody. It 1s one of the 


finest pictures UNIVERSAL has 


ever made. 


You will recall REGINALD 
DENNY as the young star who 
made such a hit in ““ The Leather 
Pushers."" The picture was di- 
rected by King Baggot, who in- 
variably believes in the all-star 
cast. In my opinion he certainly 
selected one for this picture. 


By the way, here are some other 
new pictures you'll enjoy seeing 
Gladys Walton in “The Lav- 
ender Bath Lady”: Edward 
(Hoct) Gibson in “ Ridin’ Wild"; 
and Ralph Graves in “The 


Jilt’’—all Universals. 
CARL LAEMMLE, President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
dynamite in back into heaps, and straight- 
ened out and roared on again. The wops, 
crazier and crazier at each bump, were 
cursing Feeney now, ther with every- 
thing under the sky and above; a pack in 
full yell, in fury over their escaping prey. 
Looking over at the face of the driver be- 
side him, Feeney saw now the tears start, 
roll down his smooth cheek-—tears of rage 
and disappointment. He had forced her to 
the limit! He was still losing on the other 
car a little. 

“He’s slipping us! He's slipping us!” 
called the two in the back seat at Feeney. 
“You done it! You done it!” 

Feeney did not answer them, but talked 
to the driver, steadying him. 

Suddenly they seemed to be gaining, he 
thought. They were! Then ahead of them, 
a half mile or so, the lights of the other car 
died out; the yellow fan upon the road, the 
ruby spark in the rear. 

The Italians started cursing more and 
more beg They had lost him, lost him, 
lost him! He had slipped them once more. 
Feeney had done it! They were weeping, 
cursing, chattering all the wild fantastic 
noises into which the low-class Italian 
twists the various English names for God. 

“Close up, you damned guinea black- 
birds!” said Feeney, checking them, staring 
ahead to see what this new trick, this new 
move of that slippery thing ahead could be. 

Before them they saw for an instant the 


glare of their own lights dance in the back 
window of the fleeing car, then suddenly 
disappear. The Italians were gone crazy 
n 


ow. 

“‘What—what the hell! You lose him! 
You! You!” 

That Angel-Face, that kid brother of the 
dead man, was weeping, great tears of rage 
and disappointment flooding his cheeks as 
he drove. The whole pack had gone wild, 
lost their minds entirely —all but one! 

“Slow up, you fool! Slow up!”’ Feeney 
yelled. For he thought at once that there 
could be one thing only. 

The brakes bit and squealed. 

“There!” said Feeney, pointing out the 
little crossroad to the right. 

They pulled up, pitching, grinding, 
squealing, back to the crossroad. There it 
was— what Feeney’s eye had got oeey 
the blue car down the side road about fifty 
yards or so, standing still! 

“Keep down! Get out the other side!" 
directed Feeney. ‘ He’s all loaded!”’ 

He knew Diamond Mike couldn't be so 
far away. The country was mY open 
fields, as bare as your hand. He didn't 
think he could run, for it wasn’t so very 
dark. ‘The moon was going-—almost gone 
in the west. But the sky was good and 
clear now, all over. 

“Here! Back around! Turn in after 
him!” he directed. 

And they threw the headlights on the 
blue car, covering it with their guns, ex- 

cting a shot from him every minute. 

ut nothing came. It stood there empty, 
apparently. 

‘He ain’t there,” whispered Angel-Face 
to Feeney, and the two with the guns 
worked around it. 

“Gone!” they yelled. 

The side door was open. The car was 
empty. They stood now by it, the brother 
weeping, the other two cursing Flynn, 
Feeney, the universe, in their gibbering 
English; a city pack at fault on a strange 
and unaccustomed trail. 

In the middle of the three, with their 
belted leather coats, stood the sharp-faced 
Feeney, trying to direct them. 

“Go on! Go after him! You take this 
side and you the other, and watch the 
fences!” he said, pais them, out. 

The two with the shotguns ran off down 
the dim yellow road. 

“You know what it was?” asked the kid 
driver, with his head and shoulders poked 
into the roadster, watching a gauge upon 
the dash. 

“What? A tire?” 

“His gasoline’s run out!” 

“Ah-hah,” said Feeney. “Say, look! 
You see that little clump of trees over 
there?” he asked, pointing to it, the onl 
cover in sight. ‘You run and take a loo 
at that.” 

He moved cautiously toward it, a dim 
figure against the faint green field. Feeney 
was alone. 

xv 

HE one-armed man stood back behind 

the roadster, considering what he had 
just seen. He was no more of a hunter of 
the woods or fields than they were, but he 
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had brains; and, besides, he had had that 
experience of the other man hunts in France. 

e stepped back to one side of the tour- 
ing car, reached in, got the materials he 
was seeking and step back behind the 
roadster again, arranging them, elaborating 
the thing he was making with those sticks 
of dynamite. His eyes were never off that 
spot he was watching—the two ends of 
that hiding place. 

He saw the Italians Me on up the 
road, dim black spots; heard again the 
silence of the countryside at night. He let 
them go. He let them go purposely. It 
was his intention to be entirely alone with 
his quarry. 

The insects in the , waich they had 
silenced, started their rasping again. A 
barn owl in a tree back on the state road, 
reassured by the stillness, started filling 
it with his whimper. 

One-Fin Feeney, his pistol in his good 
hand, the fuses and the sticks of the ex- 
plosive pressed against his side by his false 
one, whol over to the small culvert that 
passed under the road ahead of the first car; 
to the fresh footprints at the bottom of 
the ditch at one side of it which he had seen 
under the rays of the first car’s headlight. 

They hadn’t seen it—the crazy wops; 
or thought that a thing like Flynn, soft as 
he was now, couldn't run any distance 
through those open fields—wouldn’t even 
ay if he had the slightest chance of hiding. 
The most natural thing in the world would 
be for him to take the first cover he saw 
and duck into it. 

It was dry, the channel through the 
culvert, as all the small streams are in that 
country at that time of year—all dry ex- 
cept that one place, that little damp de- 
pression at one end that Flynn had had 
the bad luck to step in. 

Feeney stood over that end and could 
see plainly enough the broken weeds 
where that old fool had pushed in through 
them. He stepped to the other side and 
saw that there were no broken weeds there, 
and smiled. 

The whimper of the little owl from the 
tree on the main road, which had stopped 
again when he started moving, recom- 
menced, The moon was gone now—en- 
tirely. But far off, on the southwestern 
horizon, came very faintly the suggestive, 
sinister flashes of heat lightning—a very 
distant thunderstorm. 

Feeney stepped back to the side of the 
culvert which he had first examined and 
looked down into its opening from above. 
It reminded him of those days in France 
the filthy trenches, the dugouts where you 
tossed in the noisy stuff after the Heinies. 
He stooped near, but not too near the open- 
ing of the little culvert, and spoke in a low 
easy voice. 

“You're the crafty guy, huh?” 

No answer. 

“That always slipped away!” 

No answer. 

“High and dry, huh? —with no gasoline! 
In a hole in the ground!” 

But still no answer. 

“What a ped all around! What a fall- 
down after all these years! In a hole in the 
ground! Probably,” he jested, “it was 
just the crawler in you. You had to crawl 
in—-by nature, you poor old human snake!” 

The whimpering owl stopped again. He 
thought perhaps one of the Italians might 
be coming 4 circling around that way. 
He looked west, but heard nothing, saw 
nothing but the faint intermittent flicker- 
ings of the far-distant storm. 

“Well, come on, Mike!” said the low 
jeering voice of the dynamiter finally. “It’s 
time to come out and take your medicine!” 

He stooped and laid down the material 
in his awkward artificial hand on the yellow- 
clay roadbed and started deliberately to 
light a match. 

“Bumping scabs was never like this,”” he 
observed while he was doing so. ‘‘ Never 
such a snap.” 

The match was lit on the box in his false 
hand. 

“Won't you come out, Mike, please?” 
he asked in a mocking, wheedling voice, 
shading the match in the cup of his good 
hand, drawing it toward the long black 
object like a stiff string in the other. “Oh, 
all right for you,” he continued in his mock- 
ing falsetto. 

© move, or answer—yet! 

“All right then,” said the dynamiter in 
a harder voice, “you poor old stiff, if you’ve 
got to have it!” 

Lighting the short unattached piece of 
fuse, bending down, he tossed it fizzing into 
the black mouth of the culvert. 
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The sudden sound of imprecations came 
from the interior, and of a body neal, 
scrambling to the culvert’s other mouth, 
above which One-Fin Feeney, alert as a 
cat hunting in a meadow, had sprung and 
stood waiting, his heavy automatic clubbed 
in his right hand. 

“Take that! And that! And that!” he 
said, striking repeatedly on the sleek de- 
fenseless head below. 

“You're so fond of that,”’ he asked, look- 
ing down after he was done, “how do you 
like it?”’ 

He neither expected nor got any answer. 
And now he called aloud to the Italians. 

“Come back here!” he cried with sharp 
satisfaction in his voice. “I want to show 
you something!” 

The pack came running in, calling one 
another, back to where they saw him work- 
ing leisurely, placing something about an 
object lying in the shadow of a ditch at 
one end of a small culvert. 

“He’s got him! He’s got him!” cried 
Angel-Face Angelo, the kid brother of the 
dead Italian, a cone boyish smile dawning 
on his young, smooth, tear-stained face. 

“Look out! Look out! Stand back!” 
cried the big Fingo. 

“Soup!” remarked the curly-headed one, 
seeing what the one-armed man was doing. 

The leather-coated figures, with their 
firearms, stood back, watching the maimed 
man peeerine for the thing for which for 
days his soul had hungered—a revenge such 
as no city bad man in his time had ever 
had—that would insure to him for all his 
brief days and nights the whispered respect 
and envy of the world he lived in. 

“Wait! Hold up!” the young Italians 
were telling him, understanding fully now 
what he intended to do. ‘We've got to 
move back the autos first, and put some 
gas from our car into the blue one 
ready!” 

“Sure! Take your time,” said the one- 
armed man, bending over, working on the 
prostrate figure in the dry bed of the little 
channel out of the culvert. 

Now that the tenseness of the pursuit 
was over, the ostentatious nonchalance of 
the city bad man was back on him, more 
marked than ever. 

“Plenty of time,’”’ he said, standing up 
and then bending down, watching the man 
below, rearranging the dynamite. 

They hurried, pushing away the cars, 
getting ready to start at once when the 
thing was done. The glare of the head- 
lights grew dimmer, lighted one side of the 
tense, sharp-nosed face of the dynamiter, 
left the bottom of the culvert before him 
in deep shadow. Occasionally, far off, the 
light of the distant storm danced on the 
black horizon, more distinct now in the half 
darkness. The maimed man straightened 
up again, lighted a cigarette, tossed the 
match away, waited. 

“*When you get ready,” he told them. 

They hurried, anxious to get through 
and go. 

“All right, One-Fin! All right!’ one 
called at last—that big Fingo—in a voice 
of deep respect. 

The young Angelo came nearer than tie 
rest, his smooth boyish face transformed 
with happy expectation, his jaws working 
feverishly on his gum. 

“*Go on back, you!"’ commanded Feeney. 

“They won’t kiow him much after 
that—after the three sticks, hey?’ said 
that Curly Wolf, that cheap phony one, 
showing off how bad he was. 

“T’ll say they won't!” echoed Fingo. 

“Go on back!” said Feeney quickly, and 
made them go and leave him with his job. 

“So I’m half a man?” said the dyna- 
miter to his prostrate enemy before him in 
the shadow. “I wasn’t enough for you?” 

He stooped down still more. 

“What do you think now? How do you 
like this?’’ he asked, and rubbed his glossy 
artificial hand insultingly across the un- 
conscious man’s face. 

The Italians, staring from behind him, 
breathed out short Saag ome in their 
strange jargon of English blasphemy, im- 
pressed by the theatrical gesture, the acme 
of melodramatic vengeance staged by the 
paid killer. 

“You don’t say anything,’’ he continued 
in his monologue to the unconscious Flynn 
beneath him, and waited for the raw, 
nervous laughter of the Italians. 

They stop in, intent on his next 
move; watched him in the now fainter 
light from the cars, outlined now and again 
when the flashes of the silent storm lighted 
and threw back the silhouetted west into 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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1924 Series Coupe 


Only the matchless skill of Fisher could 
design a close-coupled five-passenger Coupe 
so wonderfully beautiful, yet so generous in 
interior proportions. The rear seat is as com 
fortable as a davenport; the two front seats 
offer the luxurious ease of fine Pullman chairs 


Mohair plush upholstery is used throughout ; 
twelve inch springs cushion the seats; wide 
doors swing on four substantial hinges; large 
plate glass windows [operated mechanically} 
afford unobstructed vision. 


There is a cowl ventilator, of course, as well 
as a dome light, adjustable visor, rear-view 
mirror, double windshield cleaner, secure doot 
locks, snubbers, and nickel trunk bars — ap 
pointments usually found only on far costlier 
cars. Nomskid cord tires are standard equip 
ment, and a convenient space is provided for 
a trunk if one is desired. 


All Prices f. o. b. at Factory 


Roadster - - - $9 

Touring Car nim e' - « 995 
Sport Car - - - - - 1166 
Coupe, Two-Passenger - - 1185 
Coupe, Five-Passenger 1445 
Sedan - - + -+-++s+--- 1546 
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for Foe $1445 








Beautiful in Appearance 
Correct in Design 


In the eyes of both artist and engineer, the New Oakiand is a car 
of extraordinary charm. The appearance of its new 1923 bodies, 
and the design of its six-cylinder mechanism, satisfy both the laws 
of beauty and of fine engineering. » Eight years of Oakland 
experience in building sixes exclusively —together with the re- 
search and engineering facilities of the General Motors Labora- 
tories —have gone into this remarkable New Oakland. s* These 
facilities, with this experience and this ability, have produced 
a car that faithfully embodies the purpose of its makers to build 
the finest light-six in the world—a car powered with an engine 
so good that its performance is guaranteed in writing for 15,000 
miles. s# You can drive this New Oakland Six anywhere, se- 
renely confident in its mastery of every road and motoring con- 
dition; you can park it in any company w:th the comforting 
assurance that it will be one of the most beautiful cars present. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


































































































“My shirts showed 
Dad how I dress 
well at low cost” 


“Went home last week and 
ran into a lecture on extrav- 
agance, 

“*Think you can afford expen- 
sive custom-made shirts?’ Dad 
demanded. 

“He had me guessing. 
stuttered. 

“*That shirt you have on just 
shouts Luxury!’ was his next 
shot. ‘Material; fit; workman- 
ship, everything!’ 

“Then I laughed — and he got 
red. But he calmed down when 
l opened my bag and showed him 
the Emery label on all my shirts. 

“ Now Dad wears Emery Shirts, 
too,” 


I just 


Why Emery Shirts are equal 
to custom-made 
Pattern in each shirt perfectly balanced 
— stripes matched m cuffs, front, etc. 


Different sieeve lengths. Sleeve plac- 
quets (buttoning above the cuff) to prevent 
gaping sleeve and make cuffs set right. 


Pre-shrunk neckbands. Nek-ban-tab 
for inserting collar button in back 


Closely mitched seams. Clear pearl 
buttons. Unbreakable butronholes. And 
many other refinements of finish 


Emery Shirts are sold at better class 
shops —$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3 and wp. If 
there is no Emery dealer near you, we 
will see that you are served promptly on 
receipt of money order and name of 
your dealer. Give neck-band size, sleeve 
length and color preferences. W. M. 
Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Makers of 
Emery Shirts, Philadelphia. 


Shirts 
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(Centinued from Page 40) 
darkness. Drawn back, they heard him 
speaking down into the dark before him, 
where he knelt at the edge of the little 


him, “for what 


“T told him that I’d get him before I got 
nen, Rok: Phang dl bag ge to fe 
oup behind him, now li is n 
and. ‘Watch this one,” he oiled beck to 
them where they stood gazing, his spirits 
risen in to the jesting point. ‘Watch 
this!” he called back to the half circle 

, in their sleek, belted, tawny 
coats, like a chorus of some fantastic min- 
show—and as serious-faced. 

“Now then, watch me closely, iadies and 
gents,” said the maimed man in a mimicry 
of the barking of a street faker about to 
begin a ormance. ‘Keep your eye 
closely on me, on what I am about to 
demonstrate, without apparatus or - 

hen-alia or any trick or subterfuge of any 
ind to deceive!” 

Raising his pink hand deliberately to be 
seen, he lowered it again. He then reached 
a match from the safety-match box in his 
right hand to the slow-closing thumb and 
first finger of the artificial one. They 
closed painfully over it as the Italians’ 
sudden laughter rose—and ceased! 

“Without apparatus or para-phen-alia 
to deceive!’’ said the voice once more. 

Advancing the safety-match box he held 
it nearer to his stiff hand with the crook- 
edly and insecurely held match. He struck 
it on the box. Poorly held, it esca the 
semirigid fingers and was lost unlighted on 
the ground. An excited laugh came from 
the leather-coated Italians, and died into 
another silence as he tried again. 
| “Ladies and gentlemen,”’ he repeated, 
| “without apparatus or para-phen-alia of 

any kind to confuse or deceive!” 
ith slow and careful fingers he closed 
upon a second match with his unnatural 
hand, conveyed it against the side of 
the match box in perfect silence. The faint, 
steady light from the car lamp struck one 
side of his crouching figure. Far off the 
soundless thunderstorm flashed like some 
infernal fire below the last black rim of the 
earth. The light of the match came up. 
The Italians stood breathless. Slowly and 
radually he lowered it toward the ditch 
fore him. 

It was time he did. The man below him 
moved slight!y, muttered something, like 
one trying to rouse himself from a sleep. 

“Just a minute!” said the maimed 
man to him. “Just a minute—and you'll 
have it!” 

He held the match to the end of the fuse, 
the Italians drawing back as he did so. 
Back of them, in the roadway, the little 
barn owl, encouraged by their stillness, 
gave another whimper. They crossed them- 
selves, half consciously —all the three in the 
yellow coats as they heard it--yet kept 
| their fascinated eyes straight ahead. 
| The fuse, lighted, started its moving 
| flame. The Italians jumped still farther 
| back. The man with the explosive eepiest 

hir moved again in the ditch, babbled in 
his returning consciousness. It seemed to 
Feeney, bending down, looking him over 
for the last time, that he was trying to 
say something; something about pear 
ot cay the pearls. Feeney remem- 

red now that he was saying something 
it must have been that— when he first came 
crawling, his voice smothered, out of that 
culvert, 

“Yeah,” said the maimed man, watchin 
the moving trail of fire with exaggera 
| calm. “Pearls and diamonds—and golden 
hagee for you!” 

He looked back. 

“Get back! Farther!” he called to the 
Italians, and waiked back deliberately him- 
self. The fuse was pretty short. 


the unseen figure under 
I promised you! 
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HE two—man and girl—came out from 

the dimly lighted ol nger coach of 
the branch line, from the uncomfortable 
dozing figures, the smell of oranges and 
cinders and human bodies, into the night 
air, onto the deserted country station plat- 
form, with its three clear, lonely, incan- 
descent lights; stood watching the train 
go out, 

“It's some different out here,” observed 
the man’s voice, a voice with the high pitch 
of illness. 

“It's wonderful,” said the slow, deep 
voice of the woman, after a moment with- 
out speaking. 





bank. 
“Well, here goes, Mike,”’ he addressed. 
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“Yes, it’s great.” 

The train was disap ing, yellow and 
black, into the night. was no one at 
the station to take them and their hand 


‘The nearest way is down the track—if 
you think you can walk it,”’ said the man. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the girl, 
irs back at him in the night. ‘I’m 
good for it.” 

They started down the track, their un- 
accustomed feet on the cinders and railroad 
ties. The smell of the night, the clean 
smell of the ripened year, followed thé 
passing of the soft-coal smoke of the engine. 

“Isn't it wonderful?” asked the girl. 
“So big and still and clean, sort of.” 

“That's it,” said the man’s nervous voice. 
“Clean! Clean!” 

“So different from everything back 
there!" 

“That sty!” said the man, and stopped 
as if reminded of something. 

“Mary,” he said after a minute. 

“ Yes, dear.”’ 

“You know the first thing I want you to 
do for me—out here?” 

“No. What?” came the voice of the 
woman whom he had by the arm, guiding 
her, in her fancy shoes, over the roadbed’s 
roughness. 

“You've still got those pearls?” his 
voice sharpening. 

“TI didn’t think!" returned the girl 
quickly. “I didn’t have time—to get them 
back. I couldn’t—before I started!” 

“T don't want you to give them back,” 
he said deliberately. 

They both stopped now, facing each 
other in the dimness. The moon had just 
gone down. Far over, below the horizon in 
the west, there was a distant thunderstorm. 

“I don’t want you to send them back,” 
the man’s voice repeated slowly. ‘That 
wouldn’t fix it.” 

“I know,” said the girl humbly. “I 
know. I shouldn’t have taken them in the 
first place. But it seemed so different back 
there! But never in the world ——” 

“Don’t! Don’t! I’m not blaming you, 
Mary. Not a bit. I know better. You're 
wonderful! Everything that’s straight and 
good! You're perfect!” said the boy. 
“ And I always want you to be —just that!” 

“What?” 

“Perfect.” 

“Oh!” said the girl with a little note of 
disquiet in her voice. 

“That's why I want you to do that 
just what you showed me yourself must be 
done to square yourself, to make every- 
thing all right; to start clean, entirely, 
without owing anybody anything. I want 
you to do just what you showed me so 
plainly had to be done—to fix it up all 
right.” 

“I showed you?” 

“Yes. How we must pay him back every- 
at yg cost him. Square it absolutely!” 

“Oh!” she said faintly, recognizing at 
once her own argument, the specious ex- 
cuse she had invented on the spur of the 
moment in the restaurant to defend her 
keeping of the pearls. 

“I knew right away,’’ he said with the 
conviction of a boy in love, “that you had 
the only answer; that that’s what we must 
do—pay him back, the whole thing, owe 
him nothing, start all square.” 

“But—but we have so little money 
now—to start on.” 

“Don’t, Mary!" hereproved her. “‘ Don’t 
go back now on the one thing we've got 
to do—to start right! That you know we 
have!” 

“But if we have to have doctors 
you?” she suggested anxiously. 

“We'll get one somehow.” 

She was silent for a minute; overargued 
out of her own mouth. 

“ And we'll send him the check for it just 
as soon as we can get his address.” 

“What’ll we do,” she stammered finally, 
“with—with the pearls?” 

“That’s it,” said the boy admiringly. 
“T knew you'd think of that too.” 

“What?” 


for 


“Will you give them to me—now?” he 
asked her. 
“Why—why— yes.” 
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“To get rid of?” 

“To get rid of!” 

“Yes,” hesaid, his voice sharpening. “To 
cet rid of—now! To start clean! Right 
oO ” 


“But,” she started—“‘ but ——” 

“IT never could bear them,” he broke in, 
his voice hurrying, aay “ome “T never 
could see them. Every time I’d see them 
against your flesh I’d think of that ——”’ 

“Don’t!” she said. “Don’t!” and took 
them hurriedly from her neck. 

“Here,” she said, holding them to him. 
“But what ——” 

“You hear that?” he asked her. 

She listened through the night, more 
silent, it seemed, for the glimpses of silent 
fire beyond the horizon—the distant 
thunderstorm. She heard the sound of 
water. 

“It’s the river,”’ he said to her. “It goes 
beneath the railroad, up here just a hun- 
dred yards or so.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed again. 

“Come on,” he told her, his voice hard- 
ened clearly now into a new purpose, and 
led the way to a trestle over the little rapid 
stream. 

“Here—on this side,” he told her, hold- 
ing her arm, steadying her feet on the 
board that went across the trestle for the 
“FF walkers. “‘Get it?” 

oe es. ” 


He stopped in the middle of the trestle, 
putting down the larger bag—the suitcase 
that he was carrying. 

“The damned things!” he said with a 
sharp shriliness in his sick-man’s voice. 
“How I hate them! Just to touch them!” 

He tugged at the tough silk string. She 
stood watching him. Before her came and 
went the fitful light of the far-distant storm, 
the alternately lifted and concealed hori- 
zon. He broke the string finally, turned 
toward the unguarded side of the trestle, 
threw the first pearl down to the black 
water underneath. There was a physical 
satisfaction in it, now it had started, like 
crunching, in a way, the man who had 
given the things! He tugged at the string 
again with straining pleasure. There were 
knots upon the silk between the pearls. 
He forced them by. 

“There! There! There!” he cried as 
he let one after the other fall into the water. 

She stood silent until they were all gone, 
every one, into the unseen blackness of the 
stream. 

“There!” he said for the last time, with 
the accent of a man who has satisfied to 
the full a great hate. 

Looking, she could see against the faint 
glow of the intermittent lightning his face 
grow less contorted, calmer. “Now we’ll 
start—clean—all clean!” he said trium- 
phantly. 

She said nothing. 

“Kiss me, Mary!’ he commanded her 
now, putting his arm about her. “Why 
why—you'’re trembling,” he said, “‘all 
over! What makes you?” 

“I'm so glad, that’s all,’’ she told him; 
“so glad it’s all over; that we'll start all 
clean-—like you say.” 

He held her close to him, folded strongly 
in his arms, crying softly. All at once he 
felt her start. 

“Listen!”’ she asked. 
that?” 

“No.” 

“Like an explosion! Far, far off!’ 

“Tt must have been that storm over back 
yonder.” 

“It didn’t sound just like that—some- 

way.” 
“It was, though,’’ he told her. “It must 
have been. Come on. It may be coming 
over this way—you can’t tell. Besides, 
she’ll be waiting for us,” he added, “‘won- 
dering where we are.” 

They picked up their hand baggage, 
walked along, the man steadying his com- 
panion in her fragile shoes. 

“Tt will be different, won't it?’’ she said 
to him earnestly, her shoulder warm against 
his. “All different.” 

“ Absolutely!” 

“I’m glad you did it,’’ she told him 
“about those pearls. I’m glad they’re 
gone. We'll start new and clean—in every- 
thing!” 

“You bet we will!” 

“And you'll get well—all well again.” 

“You bet I will! Everything goes right 
from now on!” said the man. 

The two dark figures, with their suitcase 
and hand satchel, went down the track 
through the sweet, clean-scented country 
night. 


“Did you hear 


(THE END) 
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At the theatre and on time to the 
minute! Trip perfect—swift and smooth 
along up-town streets; stop—start—stop 
—dash ahead—through down-town 
traffic; then the halt before the entrance. 
How important on such occasions to have 
your car’s performance certain and de- 
pendable. Any mechanical trouble would 
cause you the height of embarrassment. 
To have the most certain and depend- 
able bearing performance always, make 
sure when you buy your car that it is 
equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings. 
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Man, that’s the only way 
you'll ever leam how you 
suffered with the old wrinkling, 
bunching, flannel lined four- 
in-hand. It's the only way 
you'll appreciate the comfort of 


Made Without Flannel 
Lining, Padding, Wadding 
Slip through the tightest collar 
freely. Note the knot —tight- 
tying, snug-setting, Wear for 
months; press out like new. No 

nel inside. All silk—double 
the usual quantity and quality, 
Double wear, double value. 
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Wear one with your new 
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ETHELDA AND THE HONEYED TONGUE 


The man in the worsted coat allowed 
that the lady on the pinto was sure a ‘oo 
of beauty and grace and a joy forever, 
had a little the edge over the Queen of 
Sheba and Lillie Langtry and most of the 
ladies in their class. 

“But as for being the beautifullest I ever 
seen,”  « Tice Bradway, ‘I’m here to 
declare that she ain’t a patch on you. 
She’s all right, and even more so, a ways 
off from w you happen to be; but 
stack her up alongside you and she’s shy 
about three-quarters of a stack.” 

“You're forgetting something I told 
you,” says Ethelda sort of reproving; and 
then she looked around and seen me and 
told me howdy with a smile that would 
have made it plain to any’ that she’d 
just been a-pining for me. 'o make it 
plainer yet, she ast Tice to change seats 
wi ’ 


th me. 

ie a — sont fer you if I th - it 
wo or your happiness,” says Tice; 
“but the fact is I’ve got a bad case of rheu- 
matism in my ¢ ver knee.” 

“T’'d lift him over so’s the rheumatism 
wouldn’t hurt him a cle, only that I’ve 

t a friend here with me that it wouldn’t 

polite to leave,” says I. ‘Let me make 

‘ou acquainted with Mr. Virgil Breslow, 
Miss Duke,” I says. 

“I’m pleased to meet you,” says Virge, 
solemn and polite. 

“Honest, you don’t look it,” says Eth- 
elda,, with her best dimple and giving him 
a nod. 

“You can’t always tell,”’ says Virge. 
“Hello, Tice! Enjoying yourself?” 

‘% a om “e I om ’ says Tice, yy 
0 ae r excuse for a 
pK though, ain't ft?” e winked at me. 

“It certainly seems like it was, so far,” 


Vv ‘ 
wi albowed it would,” says Tice. ‘“ Haw- 
aw ” 

“But I'm sure glad if it’s any diversion 
to your mind,” Virge continues. ‘You've 
got it set too hard and steady on work. If 
you'd sort of relax and rest up oftener, and 
take more sleep in the daytime than what 
you do, I wouldn’t worry about you so 
much.” 

“That’s your great weakness, worrying 
about us boys losing sleep and overwork- 
ing,” says Tice with a grin. 

hen he turns to Ethelda, who had faeed 
about to watch the performance in the 
ring. To tell the truth, it wasn’t no great 
shakes as a performance, and I didn’t 
blame Virge for what he said about the 
various acts; but all the same you never 
seen two people who had a better time than 
what Ethelda and Tice had, to all appear- 
ances, and Virgil’s remarks was far from 
being a wet blanket to their rejoicements. 
Every once in a while Ethelda would turn 
around and give us a radiant smile, and 
once she offered us some of the peanuts 
that Tice had been lavishing on her; but 
Virge got gloomier and gloomier with every 
smile, and when she offered the peanuts he 
shook his head and frowned. 

“T didn’t — — ‘egg ge 

,” says Ethelda, smilin as 
pind “Just eat a few. You'll feel Setter, 


m . 

INo, ma’am, I wouldn’t choose any, 
thank you kindly,” says Virge. “I et my 
dinner a while , 

Tice whis in her ear and she gig- 
gled. I don’t say but what it was a kind 
of an avating thing to witness, and it 
wasn’t the first time Tice had done it— 
closer than was necessary, seemed to me, s< 
a a pe og wisps Cae hair 

is cheek. Virge got t up. 

“T’ve had about eno th of this Thies,” 
he says. “You don’t n 
get apast you.” 

Ethelda turned around. 

“Why, you aren’t going already, Mr. 
Breslow!” she says in her sorrowfullest 
tones and making her eyes big and coaxing. 

Virge allowed that he’d got to ‘tend to 
something he'd forgot. 

“It's a date with the Circassian lady,” 
says Tice. “She promised him she'd give 
him her photograph.” 
iy gave him a look that was real un- 
frien — then stumbled and squeezed 
along row to the aisle and the exit. His 
intentions was to go to my barn, where he 
had left his horse in charge of my deputy, 
and then ride back to the ranch, where it 
was and quiet and free from silly gig- 
gling girls with little curls on the napes of 


to move. I can 


(Continued from Page 7) 


their necks and wide, innocent eyes; and 
fay Senate AIOE fast Gh Gad seve ie 

mart ot gay gave ip 
he could take ph a n and cuff him 
to a and then knock the peak off 
without being considered rough and ungen- 
tlemanly and making public disturbances. 
Them was his intentions. 

Well, there wasn’t any vast crowds out- 
side the tent; but there was a fair sprin- 
kling of folks that was either figuring on 

in the evening performance and 
wanted to start in gradual with the side 
shows and other allurements, or them that 
was broke or didn’t approve of circuses and 
wouldn’t pe a ang A panting 
money on an g more sin an pop 
corn and lemonade. A small mob of these 
folks was blocking Virge’s way, and as he 
pushed into it he seen that the center of 
attraction was a big putty-faced feller with 
a little table. He was wearing a panama 
hat that he had forgot to have ed that 
year, and a thick mustache that was black 
where the red didn’t show through. He 
must have been ore because he sported 
a large-size diamond in the bosom of his 
green-striped shirt, and he had been offer- 
ing all kinds of money to anybody in the 
crowd that could locate a pea that he had 
got hid under one of three shells on the 
table, when it was as plain as the nose on 
your face that he had put it under the 
middle shell. 

Wig» elbowed up close and made out 
that there was a sort of an argument be- 
twixt this feller and a little dried-up old 
man with long chin whiskers similar to an 
aged billy goat. The feller behind the table 
was evidently getting peevish, and wound 
up by advising the old man to shet his fool 
mouth and go home to his cows. Virgil 
thought that was mighty good advice, too, 
even if it wasn’t give in a tackful manner. 

“Pardner,”’ says the old man, sort of 
mild and gentle, ‘I reckon you'll have to 
excuse me pestering you; but I don’t feel 
to close my mouth ontil you pay me that 
fifty dollars that’s a-coming to me. If I 
went home afore that I couldn’t look my 
cows in the face and feel that I had their 
respect. That pea was under the shell that 
I said it was under when I made the bet 
with you. What you done with it after that 
ain't no concern of mine. Consequente- 
mentally, you lose, and when a true gentle- 
man loses he pays. I hate to force my 
views on you thisaway, but them’s my 
views.” 

There was a _ tough-looking hombre 
standing alongside the old man and he 
put in right there. 

“Chase yourself, grandpa,’ he says, 
catching the old man by the arm and giving 
it a jerk. “‘I seen that play, and that 
gentleman win and you lose, fair and 
square, and if ey want any more than that 
you'll get it, but you won't like it. This 


wey out!” 
e gave the old man’s arm another jerk 
and swung him around. Grandpa pte | 
awful easy, but he somehow got a clutc 
on the fellow’s collar and one of his 
— old i got saeee up with the 
feller’s legs and tripped him so’s he hit 
the ground right hard and sudden with 
his back. Grandpa followed that up by 
stumbling so’s the toe of his boot brought 
= against the feller’s head; then he 
whirled just in time to see Virge Breslow 
ab the man with the panama, who had 
n trying to make a sneak. 

“T’ll take care of him!” squeals ney oe 
“Let him go and watch out for that lad 
with the club.” 

He came up like a little whiskered whirl- 
wind and took charge of the sport with the 
panama as Virge let him go to dodge a tent 
peg and land a haymaker on the jaw of the 
man, who had made a pass with it. From 
that on things was too mixed and sort of 
complicated to keep track of. Virge got a 
glimpse of grandpa and the panama going 
to the ground together, and then he was too 
busy with his own occupations to notice 
anything else. There was a mess of the 
circus hands come up on the run, and clost 
behind them was Bert Ames, the town 
marshal, and a few public-spirited, two- 
fisted citizens of Blueblanket that he had 
yelled to; and, as the feller says, the scene 
that ensued beggared description, the more 
so because they wasn’t quiet about it; 
and the ruckus attracted the attention of 
the folks in the ag: Semmes who wasn’t long 
in deciding which show promised the most 


entertainment. Being left more or less 
without an audience, the most of the men 
performers trailed along after, and was no 
sooner outside than they was reco’nized 
and treated according by the belligerent 
Blueblanketers. It was the generalest 
kind of an engagement, even the ring 
master and the two clowns taking part and 
a gain in glory what they lost in 
wardrobe. It was sure a demonstration 
that fleshings and spangles is a r cos- 
tume for fighting where no holts is barred. 
The Z Bell and the Keystone outfits was 
both represented in the mealy, and the 
boys fought alongside of the Flying V as if 
there hadn’t never been no differences be- 
twixt them for years. Nobody pulled a 
fen as it happened, but there was some 
ively swinging of various blunt instru- 
ments in that five or ten minutes or half an 
hour, whatever it was, and there was con- 
siderable contusions and loss of cuticle and 
front teeth, to say nothing of three or four 
stretcher cases. It all might have been 
worse and lasted longer; but somebody 
hollered that they was turning the animals 
loose, and the Blueblanketers promptly 
and unanimously decided that they would 
give the animals all the room they needed 
to roam around in. 

Virgil Breslow was one of the last to 
leave’ the lot. He got up from his com- 
fortable seat on the strong man, who had 
freely admitted that he had aplenty, and 
resumed his journey to the barn, avoidin 
where the gory warriors was having exci 
reunions with their womenfolks. He 
hadn’t gone far before Gene Baker and 
Henry Walsh, two of the Flying V boys, 

ot a sight of him and came up a-whooping. 

hey was a whole lot flushed with victory, 
and they was proud of their boss, the way 
he had handled himself in the fracas, and 
they aimed to let him know that they was. 
He might be a this, that or the other on the 
ranch, with no bowels of compassion for his 
men when there was work, necessary or 
unnecessary, to be done; but he was sure 
a number-one, gilt-edge, ramping, raging, 
curly-tailed wolf when it came to a rough- 
and-tumble free-for-all. They assured him 
of that. 

Virge cut the congratulations short and 
made inquiries concerning the Flying V 
casualties. Not that he cared a darn, and 
it might be better for the community if 
they all got killed, only there was them 
beef cattle to be “ong a to ship on the 
eighteenth and this day’s lost time to 
make up. 

“Bill Joyce is out gathering beef right 
now-—to put on his eye,” says Gene. “Joe 
Hopkins, though—well, Joe got a bad 
crack on the cabeza and the boys carried 
him to the Eagle Bird ——”’ 

“Why ain’t you two there looking after 
yi Virge snaps out. ‘Leaving him to 

ie?”’ 

He turned sharp around and set out for 
the Eagle Bird at a gait that made them 
hump to keep up with him. He stopped at 
the door and told Gene and Henry to 
hustle and get Doc Graling on the keen 
jump, and then he = inside, to see Joe 

opkins with his head tied up, standing 
at the end of the bar and holding up a glass 
of something as if it wasn’t no exertion for 
him whatever. What was more, everybody 
in the place was lined up similar; and in the 
middle of the row, with his head bare and 
his coat and vest tore half off of him, and 
no shirt to epeaet of, was the little old man 
with the whiskers who had started the 
trouble. 

“Hold on!” shouts this venerable scare- 
crow. “Here's another friend just in time. 
Belly up, pardner. Everybody drinks on 
me today. I’m the local branch of the 
U. S. Bureau of Printing and Engraving, 
and ——- Why, dog my cats if it ain’t the 
noble young man that prevented me from 
getting robbed!” He es his glass on 
the bar, liquor and all, and came at Virge 
with both hands out. “If folks wasn’t 
around I’d kiss you,” he says. “‘I don’t 
know your honored name, but it’s one 
that’s a-going to be wrote on my heart in 
letters of enduring marble a foot high.” 

“My name’s Breslow, of the Flying V, 
Mr. Duke,” Virge. ‘“‘I’ll just take one 
with gy and then I want to talk with you 
a spell.”’ 

“Tt’s perfectly mutual and agreeable,” 
—_ grandpa. “I’ve got li’l’ business to 
talk over with you. All set, gentlemen? 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Packard has given an entirely new and momen- 
tous meaning to the term “ease of control’, as 
applied to the Single-Six. 


Specifically, Packard has all but completely 
eliminated the use of gear-shift and clutch. 


So long as the Single-Six is barely rolling, a 
shift out of high gear is unnecessary—and the 
pick-up is lively and smooth, steady and strong. 


Braking is more safely and comfortably done 
with the clutch engaged. De-clutching be- 
comes necessary only when gears are changed 
or a full stop is made. 


Five-Passenger Touring, #2485; Seven-Passenger Touring, #2685; Runabo 
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Packard engineers actually recommend that the 
Single-Six be kept in high gear with clutch 
engaged as long as the car is in motion. 

The owner of any fine car might feel entitled 
to expect such ease of control — but it is not 


appreciated to the full until one has experienced 
it in the Packard Single-Six. 


To achieve such results implies the past-mastery 


of engineering design, and the high degree of 


manufacturing skill and precision and experi- 
ence inseparably linked with the name Packard. 
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Sundstrand pioneered 
many of today’s adding 
machine advancements 


USINESS has given ample proof 
that it appreciates Sundstrand’s 
many achievements. Bor example, 
Standard Oil Company, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., International Har- 
vester Company and many other lead- 
ers use 15 to 100 Sundstrands each. 
Sundstrand pioneered in attaining 
ideal shape, size and weight for desk 
use and portability. Sundstrand de- 
veloped simple 10-key operation and 
a natural, logical keyboard. This in- 
creases speed and saves lost hand 
motion. 

Sundstrand originated complete 
one-hand control, leaving left hand 
free to follow column of figures or 
turn checks. Sundstrand perfected 
automatic columin selection. You au- 
tomatically put units under units, tens 
under tens, etc. No need to ever 
hunt for columns. 

Finally, Sundstrand originated eas- 
ier correction methods, and developed 
simple, rapid multiplication. This 
again speeds the work and broadens 
adding machine usefulness. 

For nearly a decade these and other 
Sundstrand features have been tested. 
Today records of remarkable per- 
formance are common. That Sund 
strand does speed figure work and 
cut costs is now a proved fact. “The 
re-orders tell the story.” 

Let us show you. Write for free 
catalog and leaflet—‘Testimony.” 


Sundstrand Adding Machine Co. 
Rockford, Ill, U.S. A. 
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ADDING AND FIGURING MACHINE 


Sundstrand Sales and Service Stations 
throughout the United Statesand Canada 


One key for each figure — 10 in all 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
Then here’s happy days and success to the 
pea crop! Skoll!” 

He tossed it off and then reached up and 
put his arm around Virge’s shoulder and 
Zi him over to a table at the far 
end of the room. 

“Breslow, I got back my | fifty dollars,” 
he says. “‘That tinhorn let me have it 
back.” 

“That’s good!”’ says Virge. ‘‘And now 
how about you and me going home?” 

“Tt’s good, but there’s better still,”’ says 
the old man. ‘When I took it, it was in a 
roll and I didn’t make no deductions nor 
refunds. I figured that any sum or sums 
left over the fifty was due to me account of 

nal injuries and internal shock and 
bel reg not to mention that I got a 
suspicion that his money wasn’t come by 
honest, and I felt it was my duty as an 
honest citizen to deprive that pea-shiftin 
robber of his nefarious working capital an 
devote it to relieving suffering and sech- 
like good works. I’ve give drink to them 
athirst three times in the last ten minutes, 
and I got this left.” 

He went down into his jeans and com- 
menced hauling out greenbacks by the 
handful. 

“Deducting my fifty, half of this here is 
yours,” he says to Virge. “I’m a just man, 
and I figure I wouldn’t have got a cent if it 
hadn't been for you. And don’t you think 
it’s because I’m full. It’s my justness; it 
ain’t my deplorable condition.’ 

“You put that money right back into 
your pocket,” Virge told him, “and then if 
you'll tell me where is the rig you come to 
town in we'll go get it and I'll side you a 
part of the way home while we figure 
what's best to do with this here wealth.” 

Right then and there Rodney Duke and 
Tice Bradway come in, both of them show- 
ing signs of battle. They looked around 
until they seen the old man and Virge, and 
then they made a bee line for the table. 

“Hello, paw!" says Rodney. “Paw, 
maw’s looking for you.” 

“You go tell your maw that I'll be 
around pretty soon,” says the old man. 
“T’ve got business on hand now.” 

“Tf ‘ o you I’d roe let the business 
wait than let maw wait,” says Rodney. 

The old man looked kind of worried. 

“Well, mebbe I'd better,”’ he says. Then 
he cocked a fighting eye on Tice, who had 
sort of sniggered. “You in on this, young 
feller?”’ he inquires. 

‘Miss Ethelda asked me to help Rodney 
find you,” says Tice. ‘‘She and Mrs. Duke 
is both real anxious about you, Mr. Duke, 
sir.” 

Mr. Duke made a few remarks and 
looked around for his hat, and then remem- 
bered that he'd left it on the circus lot. 
Then he noticed that the rest of his apparel 
wasn't in no condition for ladies’ company 
and concluded he'd stay right where he was 
and let Rodney take the folks home. 
Rodney explained that he’d got a rig of his 
own to drive and a previous engagement to 
drive it. Then Tice proposed that he’d go 
out and try to break into Walt Knowlton’s 
clothing store and get Mr. Duke a new 
outfit; which, after some ment, he 
done, expending the whole of the fifty dol- 
lars the old man gave him. Even then they 
made a late start, First off, Mr. Liuke ob- 
jected to the pattern of what Tice had 
brought him and abused the young man 
something shameful; and when the boys 
got him pushed and pulled into the 
ments he was bound and determined he'd 
climb up on the bar to look in the mirror 
and see how the pants set, and they finally 
had to let him do it. Then when they got 
him outside he wouldn't go a step without 
Virge going along. He said he needed 
Virge’s good right arm to support him, 
account of a dizziness that sometimes 
struck him when he went out of a hot room 
into the cold air, it being as cold as eighty- 
two in the shade just then. Tice offered his 

ood right arm, but the old man turned on 
Fim savage, intimating that a man that 
had Mr. Bradway’s poor taste in gent’s 
suitings and didn't know a decent fit from 
a third stroke of paralysis was the rottenest 
kind of a reed to lean on. Furthermore, 
Virge was his friend, his preserver and his 
benefactor, and he allowed that Mrs. Duke 
and his a Ethelda would want 
to embrace him with tears of gratitude. 

Well, they didn’t shed a single tear. 
Particularly Mrs. Duke didn’t. She told 
Virge that she thought he was in big busi- 
ness, leading a poor, weak-minded old man 
astray, and she’d thank him not to talk to 
her, because she had eyes in her head and 
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a nose to smell with and you couldn’t fool 
her. She didn’t want to hear anythin 
more out of Mr. Duke either. She wan 
him to climb right into that wagon and— 
no, she wasn’t going to trust him with the 
reins; she’d drive herself. 

She started to get into the wagon, with 
Tice Bradway helping her every pound 
that he was able and with tender care. Virge 
was turning to go when he felt a hand on 
his arm, and, looking round, seen Ethelda, 
with her blue eyes just a-dancing. She 
couldn’t hardly s , account of her emo- 
tion getting tangled up with her language, 
and Virge wasn’t any too well pleased 
about it, not seeing anything particular 
amusing; but he stood still and stiff while 
Ethelda wiped her eyes, tried to speak, and 
then at the sight of his face broke out again. 

“Oh, me, oh, my!” she ays at last. 
“Mr. B-B-Breslow, don’t mind maw, 

please! She—she’s just mad at paw. 

ion’t you get mad too. We're all m-much 
obliged to you, and ——”’ 

“Ethelda!” says maw. 

“‘And—and you come and see paw like 
he wants you to. Yes, maw.” 

She gave him her hand, and Virge was 
real surprised at the way it felt to hold 
Ethelda Duke’s hand, even for 2 couple of 
seconds. He was so! to see that she 
shook hands with Tice Bradway, too, and 
when she kissed her brother Rodney good- 
by Virge felt—well, he didn’t exactly know 
how he felt, and when the wagon rolled 
“3 was still studying on it. 

“Well, boss, what do you think of my 
girl?’”’ Tice Bradway asked him. 

Virge woke up. 

“Are ™ right sure she is your girl?”’ he 
asks. ‘ Does she know it?” 

‘Tice was honest about it. 

“T wouldn’t say for sure,”’ he answers. 
“She may have an inkling of it. But I'll 
tell a man there isn’t no serious opposition 
on my side. What do you think of her?”’ 

Virgil’s lip went out. 

‘She seems to be all right as far’s looks 
go,” he says. “But you can’t tell from 
that, and looks ain’t ap og 

“How true that is!” sa ice. “You 

, yourself, . . . Say, 


ain’t bad-loo 

that was a of a scrap down on the 
lot, wasn’t it? But on the other hand, and 
all said and done, I don’t s’pose it come up 
to the Battle of Gettysburg.” 


Most of this here filtered through to me 
afterwards, but I'd seen and h enough 
then to start me to meditating. First off, 
I wondered whether Virge hadn’t took a big 
notion te Ethelda Duke. I reckoned he 
had; and then again, I was dead sure that 
he hadn’t—no more than the interest that 
any man would naturally take in a dog- 
ee pretty girl. The way he'd turned his 

ack on her right at the start looked as if it 
wasn’t scarcely as much as that, and the 
way he’d made for the bench to sit behind 
her at the show looked ’s if it was more 
than that. The strict attention that he 
didn’t give to the performance might have 
been nothing more than the contemptuous- 
ness of a feller that knew what good rid- 
ing—the real ane was, and then he may 
have looked so hard at Ethelda’s neck 
because it was plumb in the line of his 
vision. The way he'd got up and quit us 
like he did might have been account of the 
mush and taffy that Tice Bradway was 
feeding Ethelda, which was sure disgusting 
to listen to—and then whispering ain’t 
good manners. But Virge himself wasn’t 
extry polite, the way he’d pulled his freight 
out of there right while Ethelda was talking 
pretty to him. 

Then I wondered about Ethelda forgiv- 
ing Tice right away, like she done. It 
didn’t seem natural. And she didn’t dis- 
courage him none, or act as if the mush and 
taffy Spapeet with her. On the other 
hand, she’d forgave Virge, seemingly, right 
up to when he turned his back on her for the 
second time. It looked like long-suffering 
and forgiveness was her strong holts. 

Well, about three weeks after that, Tice 
Bradway come into town with the Flying 
V wagon for supplies, and while we was 
putting up the team I got the most of my 
doubts settled. First thing I noticed was 
that Tice was kind of glum and short- 
spoked; and finally, when I made inquiries 
after the health and well-being of his boss 
he said a bad word. 

“Tf all the outfits around here wasn’t 
full-handed I’d quit him cold,’”’ he says. 
“I'd beat him up a mess first, and then I’d 
ask him to give me my time, and let the 
Fiving V go a-hurtling down to bank- 
ruptcy and ruination.” 
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“Has he been trying to get you to work?” 
I asked him. 

“That ain’t nothing,” he says. “I’m 
used to that outrage, and I’ve got ways and 
means of circumventing it when it gets 
more than flesh and blood can bear. What 
makes me want to bite into his dripping 
heart is that I can’t ride out to Beaver 
Creek no time whatever but I find him 
there at Old Man Duke’s, monopolizing 
the conversation.” 

“TI didn’t think there was a conversa- 
tionalist breathing that could do that when 
you was around,’ I told him. ‘‘And Virge 
Breslow never struck me as being a right 
gabby person.” 

“T didn’t say he was. I said he monopo- 
lized the conversation. He sits there like a 
bump on a log and lets the family talk to 
him exclusive,” says Tice. ‘‘Someway he’s 
made himself solid with the old man and 
Mrs. Duke. They both act like they 
thought the sun rose and set in Mr. 
Breslow.” 

“‘He’s an oily scoundrel,”’ I says. ‘““Them 
smooth, pleasant ways of his ——” 

“That's the funny thing about it,’’ says 
Tice. ‘‘He’s just about as genial and 
honey-tongued there as he is with us boys 
at the ranch.” 

“Excepting with Miss Ethelda,” I sug- 

gests. 
“He ain’t no different with her,” says 
Tice. ‘“‘That stony-eyed stoughton bottle 
ain’t got no conception of what’s beautiful 
and lovely and sweet and amiable and 
elegant mannered and highly accomplished. 
Honest to gracious, sometimes when she 
speaks to him he just grunts—grunts! 
And when he does say anything to her, nine 
times out of ten it’s something that ain’t 
complimentary. I’m waiting for the time 
he goes far enough to justify me in hauling 
off and pasting him on the jaw.” 

“Tf he’s acting thataway, why worry, 
son?” I asked him. “I'd think you’d be 
pleased.”’ 

“Well, it’s her I’m worrying about,” 
says Tice. ‘‘Why does she talk to the son 
of a gun? What makes her so meek and 
mild? Why not let the old folks entertain 
him?” I didn’t like to tell him what I 
thought was the reason. “ Besides which,” 
he goes on to say, -“‘I hate to see anybody 
not appreciating her. I don’t claim that it 
gives me joy to witness Mat Rutherford 
and Bert Brady and Chris Blevins and the 
rest of them ornery coots acting loony 
about her and horning in where they ain’t 
desired, but I can't find it in my heart to 
blame 'em. They’ve got the right idea 
about her anyway. They reco’nize the 
fact that when the good Lord made her 
He put in His finest licks and done a job to 
be proud of, and that’s to their credit. 
Why, there simply ain’t nobody like her, and 
when I hear with my own two dependable 
ears a fiddle-faced fool having the nerve 
to tell her that her biscuits ain’t done in 
the middle—well, I had to hold tight to my 
hair to keep myself from rising out of it.” 

“You don’t mean to say that he told 
her that!” I says. 

‘Just that,” says he. ‘She says, ‘Are 
them biscuit done right through, Mr. 
Breslow? I’m afraid I didn’t leave them in 
long enough,’ and he says—what do you 
think?—he says, ‘No, ma’am, you didn’t. 
They ain't.’ Well!” 

**Was they done through?” I asked. 

“They was done through aplenty,” he 
replied. ‘‘The biscuits that she bakes are 
the dog-gone best biscuits that ever come 
out of an oven. I said so then and I say so 
now; and I et seven of ’em and none the 
worse for it this minute. Anything she 
puts her little hand to is done right—every 
time.” 

“Why don’t you tell that to her?” I says. 

“If you think I don’t, every chance I 
get, you ain’t the deep, profound thinker 
that I’ve took you for,”’ says he. 

**Have you ever happened to mention or 
allude to her eyes and her hair and her 
other strong points, such as her dimples?” 
I asks him. 

“Oh, shut up!”’ says he. 

“Because,” says I, ‘that sort of thing 
may not have the charm of novelty for her. 
Just think that over before you roll into 
your bunk, son. Think it over good, from 
all points of view, and then sleep on it.’”’ 

He looked at me for a full minute, and 
then nodded and went off about his 
business. 


The next time Tice seen Ethelda to talk 
to was at a dance at Jack Bean’s on 
Horsehead. He had put in an application 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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DovoGce BROTHERS 
BUSINESS SEDAN 


There is really nothing surprising been the result. And a steel sur- 
in the thing Dodge Brothers have face on which Dodge Brothers 
done. permanent lustrous enamel can 


They have simply applied to be baked. 

closed car design the same inde- Se gia ental dele shee. seibieaees 
pendent common sense which has iy ind Set teigaliiaa: ib eeno- 
characterized their methods from sndiidh 48 Che taathion: tek veeeiaiindns 


the start. could be made available for greater 


They have made the most prac- _ Service. 
tical car in theory the most 


practical car in fact. Consequently, the back seat fur- 


nishings were designed as separate, 
To all-year protection they have detachable units—seat, cushions, 
added everyday usefulness and all- _seat frame, foot rest and all. Their 
road sturdiness. removal instantly converts the 
' rear section into a_ steel-walled 


In order to accomplish this, they nig ‘ 
have been willing, as manufac- compartment with sixty-four cubic 
feet of loading space. 


turers, to pioneer boldly and with- 


out regard for precedent. Dodge Brothers boldness has been 
It was found advisable, for in- justified by results. From the day 
stance, to cut the use of wood to the Business Sedan was announced, 
a minimum, and create the main they have never been able to build 
body structure entirely of steel. a sufficient number of cars to meet 
Greater strength at less cost has the growing demand. 
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There is a great source of satisfac- 
tion in buying your gasoline from a 
Fry Guarantee Visible Pump—the 
pump that is always automatically 
accurate under all circumstances. 


That is why it is used by so many 
of the great oil companies, and by 
such a great army of gasoline sta- 
tions, and invariably sought out by 
the individual! motorist. 
Learn to vecognize this pump and patronize the 
man who OWNS ONE. 
Fry Guaranice Visible Curh Pumps approved 
by Underwriters Laboratories. 


Guarantee Liquid Measure Co. 
Rochester, Pennsylvania 


Canadian Distributors: V. O. Phillips & Sons, 
Limited, Kitchener, Ontario. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

to take her; but Chris Blevins had filed 
ahead of him, and she had told Chris that 
he might have the honor and pleasure re- 
quested, so Tice had to vy bs He wasn’t 
much uneasy about Chris, him being clost 
on to forty and running to fat all over, not 
excepting his head; and then he had found 
out that Virge Breslow had offered, sort of 
casual, to squire Miss Duke to the festivi- 
ties, and Miss Duke hadn’t had nothing for 
the gentleman but thanks and regrets. So, 
while he was some disappointed, Tice felt 
about as cheerful.as was natural. All the 
same, he didn't push into the mob that 
surged around Ethelda when she come onto 
the floor, and it wasn’t until after the 
second quadrille, when she beckoned to 
him, that he spoke to her, and then she 
spoke first. 

“What's the matter with you tonight, 
Tice?" she asks him. ‘‘Are you mad at 
poor little Ethelda about something?” 

“Me?” says Tice, trying to look at her 
like she wasn’t nothing out of the way. 
“Me? Why, no! Why would I be mad at 
you?” 

“You never asked me to dance, and I’m 
ready to cry about it this minute,” she 
says. “My heart’s just about pone og 

She looked up at him with a smile that 
made him dizzy, but he kept his face 
straight and sober. 

“I’m willing to dance with you if you 
want me to,” he says. 

“Oh, goody, goody!” she says, clapping 
her vend with joy. Then she took out the 
program that she had tucked into her sash 
and looked at it. “Isn’t that too bad!” she 
says. “There isn’t a single, solitary dance 
left for you— and good enough for you too!” 

“Well, I reckon your heart will stay to- 
gether then,” says Tice. 

“There’s something the matter with 

ou,” she says. “What is it? Don’t you 
like my new dress?” 

She held out her skirts with her finger 
tips and made her dimples come. 

“No,” Tice answers her. 

He had hard work to say it like he meant 
it, but he done pretty well. Anyway, it 
made her bite her lip so’s when she let it go 
it sprung out from between her white teeth 


| like a ripe cherry. 


“It’s too late to change it now, I’m 
afraid,” she says. ‘I wish I had known in 
time that you would have objections to it. 
I could have thrown it into the rag bag and 
wore the old one. I’m almost scared to ask 
you if you don’t like the new way I’ve 
fixed my hair.” 

“Tt might suit some tastes, but it don’t 
mine,” says Tice, not batting an eye. 

“Oh!” she says. “In-deed!” 

“You asked me,” — Tice. 

“I wonder why I asked you,” she says. 
“Tt couldn’t be because I cared a particle 
whether you liked it or not. I’m beginning 
to have a suspicion that you don’t like me. 

“Oh, I like you well enough, for the mat- 
ter of that,” says Tice, at which she drops 
him a nice little curtsy and asks him, with 
a sweet smile, if he likes spinach. 

“T like spinach well enough——once in a 


while for a change,” Tice answers. “ Why?’’ 


“Because,” she says. And then she says, 
“Turn around for a minute and let me look 
at your back.” 

ice done as she asked. 

“What's the matter with my back?” he 
inquires, and then he faced about and seen 
that she wasn’t there. 

The next thing, Matt Bingham called 
pardners for a waltz, and shortly after Tice 
seen Ethelda a-winding in its mazes under 
the misguiding hand of Virge Breslow, and 
I understand that when he seen that he 
blamed me in terms that I'd have sure felt 
2 nezessary to taku notice of if I had heard 
them. 

Seemingly Ethelda was enjoying herself 
to the limit, although, as the feller says, it 
was patent to the most casual observer 
that Virge was what might be termed a 
tyro or a novice, with no sort of control 
over his feet or regard for what was under 
them. He seemed to have got some sort of 
ah idea that this was billiards and him 
and Ethelda was the cue ball, considering 
which, after a round cr two he took Ethelda 
to a seat and sat down beside her and wiped 
his forehead. 

“You did well, for the first time,” 
Ethelda told him. “After I’ve given you a 
few lessons you'll be able to dance as well 
as anybody.” 

Virge give one of the grunts that Tice 
Bradway had objected to. 

“Thank you kindly, but I’d sooner take 
lessons in something sensible,” he says. 
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“T never did hold with this capering 
around, and now I’ve tried it myself I’m 
more opposed to it than ever.” 

“Maybe if you had a better pardner 
you'd have got on better,” says Ethelda. 

“Maybe so,” Virge agrees; “but, be 
that as it may, it’s foolishness, grown peo- 

le milling around the way they’re doing. 

»0k at ’em!”’ 

“T did my best to keep from tripping 
you up,” says Ethelda, “but I reckon 
was sort of awkward.” 

“Well, I'm awkward myself when it 
comes to this,” says Virge forgivingly. 
“T know how it is.” 

Right then Jimmy Burke comes shading 
up, and before Virgil reelized it he ha 
Ethelda out on the floor, making up for 
lost time. Virge sat where he was and 
watched her for a minute or two, and then 
concluded that Jimmy was having better 
luck keeping step with her than he had had; 
then he got up and made for the door, 
where I was standing at the time, looking 
on. I'd been shaking a lively leg myself up 
to then, but I never was much on the waltz, 
never having got the hang of the reverse. 

“I’m going out to get a breath of air,” 
says Virge. “Don’t you feel a mouthful of 
oxygen would do you good?” 

“Tt a I told him. “I’ve got a 
packet of breath lozengers in my vest 
pocket, too. Lead me on to your cache.” 

We went out, but Vi didn’t lead no 
further than the woodpile, where he sat 
down on a cottonwood log and rolled him 
a cigarette. All he handed to me was his 
tobacco sack and papers, but I filled my 
pipe and lit it, noticing by the flare of the 
match that Virge was looking mighty 
thoughtful and troubled. After we'd set a 
while, I gave him his chance to ease his mind. 

“Certain rumors and ondits around town 
has it that you are getting to be a common 
and customary spectacle around Old Man 
Duke's place on Beaver,” I says. “Is there 
any truth in the report, Virge?” 

“T drop in there once in a while,” he 
replies. “I’ve been buying some hay from 
the old man, and—oh, shucks! I'd just as 
soon tell you, and it ain’t nobody’s business 
but mine, anyway. I took a sort of a no- 
tion—well, it seemed to me that if a man 
was looking around for a wife he might do 
worse than—than drop in at Old Man 
mA pee once in a while and look around, 
an Pests ” 

He come to a stop. 

“Yes?” says I, encouraging. 

“I’m not right certain,” he proceeds. 
“In some respects I think that I couldn’t 
do better—much. They’re a nice family, 
taking them one with another and making 
allowances. The old folks are favorable to 
me and the two boys ain’t hostile, and 
Ethelda ——”’ 

He come to a stop again. 

“Well?” I says after a while. 

“She’s been kind of spoiled,” he says. 
“She’s been made too much of and told 
that she’s this and that and the other until 
she believes it. Believing it, she can’t help 
but think she’s abused when a person is 
honest with her. She doesn’t let on that 
she thinks so, but I’ve been noticing, and 
it wasn’t but a little while ago that I was 
dead sure she took exceptions to something 
I said that wasn’t no more than the honest 
truth.” 

He wert on to tell me about his dancing 
with her, like I’ve just told you. 

“Whereas,” he continues, ‘that slack- 
mouthed Tice Bradway, a man that ain’t 
& no conscience nor regard for the truth, 

e don’t hesitate for a holy second to tell 
her that she’s the champion all-around pink 
of perfection—which no woman ain’t, and 
no man, ’s far’s I’ve seen. And she likes 
that. I ain’t sure but she likes Tice too. 
I mean more than she had ought to do if 
she had sense.” 

“There's this about it,” says I: ‘In this 
here round, rolling world there’s a heap and 
aplenty girls that’s pretty enough and 
smart enough and fair-to-middling couks, 
and some of them is cavorting around right 
on the same floor with Ethelda inside there. 
And they ain’t been spoiled.” 

“Granted,” says he. ‘But there ain’t 
none of them I want.” 

“Tn that case, and if you think you ain’t 
progressing none in being honest and 
square and flat-footed and wooden-headed, 
why not humor her vanity a little and give 
her the sort of talk that she craves and is 

to?” I ‘eer 

“T’ve ne n a-wondering whether 
that wouldn’t be a right good idea,” he 
says, ‘‘It come into my head a while ago— 
that very thing.” 
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I followed him back into the house, not 
being able to keep up with him, and I saw 
him anging around in Ethelda’s vicinity 
nearly all the rest of the evening, waiting 
for a chance to speak to her, which she 
took care he didn’t get. She’d smile at him 
once in a while, and give him a nod now and 
then; but she kind of managed to have one 
or two of the girls og a few of the boys with 
her whenever she wasn’t dancing. Virge 
wasn’t the only one that acted as if he’d 
like to have a word or two with her in pri- 
vate either. : 

Tice Bradway wasn’t never more than a 
few yards away from her, and the way he 
looked at her, trying to catch her eye, 
would have drawed pity from a heart of 
stone; but she didn’t even give him a smile 
nor a nod; maybe if she had he wouldn’t 
have got desperate and took her away 
from Will Kerr the way he done. 

They had just got through the Sicilian 
Circle, and Kerr was escorting Ethelda to 
where Rodney Duke and his girl had just 
sat down, when Tice cut in between and 
stop them. 

“Billy,” he says to Kerr, “your horse has 
broke loose and you'll find yourself afoot if 
you don’t hustle out and catch him. You 
can take my plug to head him off if you 
like, but you’ll have to hustle.” 

Kerr made a break for the door and Tice 
turned to Ethelda with a sickly grin. 

“That was a lie,”’ he said; “but I just 
got to talk to you, Ethelda. Say, you ain’t 
mad at me, are you, Ethelda?”’ 

“Me?” says Ethelda. ‘‘ Why should I be 
mad at you?” 

“About your dress,” he answers, talk- 
ing fast. ‘Say, I think that dress is the 
prettiest dog-gone dress I ever seen in all 
my born days! It just took my breath 
away as soon as I set eyes on it. Maybe it 
wasn’t the dress so much as the girl inside 
it, because I never seen you in anything 
that didn’t look like royal robes on you. 
It’s my belief that you’d make gunny sacks 
look stylish and becoming; but, all the 
same, this particular one is a wonder, with 
all them beautiful little tucks and ruffles 
and all, to say nothing of the colors in it. 
I lied when I said I didn’t like it, and I lied 
when I told you I didn’t like the way 

ou’ve fixed your hair. Any fool would like 
it! Just the way them little waves—like 
the ripples on water when the sun is a-rising 
at the far end of it in gold and glory; and 
the way you've got it sticking out behind, 
curving in to your neck—mamma! I lied 
like a Piute when I said I didn’t like it.”’ 

“You're a considerable of a liar, seems to 
me, even by your own tell,” says Ethelda, 
mighty cool. 

“That’s true,” says Tice. ‘“‘I am. You're 
right about that, like you're right about 
everything. As a general thing, I hate to 
hurt folks’ feelings by telling them the 
truth about themselves. But there ain’t no 
need of me lying to you about yourself or 
about my feelings with regards to you, and 
tonight was the first time I ever done it, 
Ethelda. Think of me saying that I liked 
you well enough! Well, take it one way, 
which wasn’t the way I said it, and that 
isn’t so far from the truth. I sure like you 
too well for my own peace of mind, I tell 
you those! But you know darned well it 
ain’t just liking. I love every ——”’ 

Ethelda opened her mouth as far as it 
would stretch, putting her hand before it 
out of politeness. 

“Every leaf of spinach in the bed,”’ she 
says, sort of sleepy. ‘‘Yes, I know, Tice. 
You’ve said all that before. Excuse me, but 
I want to speak to Rodney.” 

“Wait a minute,” Tice begs. ‘You 
seemed to like the way Breslow talked and 
acted—and if he don’t quit goggling at us 
in about a minute I’m going to take him 
out and knock his lip back to where it 
belongs, so ——.”’ 

Ethelda shook his hand off. 

“Tf you make any trouble here you'll be 
sorry for it,” she says, and starts for Rod- 
ney, leaving Tice gaping after her. 

She didn’t get far, because just as the 
fiddle and accordion started on the Home, 
Sweet Home, Virge Breslow checked her up. 

“Enjoying yourself, Mr. Breslow?”’ she 
asks him kindly. 

“No, I ain’t,” says Virge. 
ain’t been up to now.” 

“Up to now?” she repeats. 

“It’s always an enjoyment to talk to 
you,” says Virge, bringing it out with a 
jerk. 

“Mercy!” says Ethelda. 

“T want to apologize to you,” says he. 
“T’ve been studying on what I said to you 

(Continued on Page 50 
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How Essex Views the 
Closed Car Question 


Until Essex brought out the Coach, a closed car ona first rate 
chassis could not be had at a moderate price. 

Buyers took to it by the thousands. Nothing like it was ever 
experienced in closed car sales. And in consequence other 
makers added closed cars to their lines. 

But their bid for a share of the trade is not based upon the 
principle which gives the Essex’ its distinction. 


Mark how different it is 


Elaborate fittings intended to lend an 
air of luxury are not featured in the 
Essex. It is sold strictly on its merits as 
a complete and superb motor car me- 
chanically. It established itself as one of 
the leading four cylinder motor cars 
of the world in performance, endur- 
ance, reliability and economy. 


One stock car under official observa- 

tion traveled 3,037 miles in fifty hours. 

Four stock cars each lowered all pre- 

vious time records between San Fran- 

cisco and New York. 
Essex cars that have traveled 50,000 
miles are still giving satisfactory service. 
Owners will tell you one after another 
their next car will be an Essex. 


You will hear from them the most 
astounding reports of reliability, low 


operating cost and freedom from even 
the slightest service attention. 


It is upon such a chassis that the Coach 
is mounted. The same idea of utility 
guided its creation. It has staunch- 
ness and character. It gives the utility 
of the costliest cars. It stays tight and 
secure. 


Wincows and doors remain tight fit- 
ting. There are no inside rumbling 
noises. Seats are comfortably ar- 
ranged. Luggage and tools are carried 
in locker at rear. Observe how proudly 
owners speak of the Essex Coach. 


Yet such a delightful closed body does 
not place the Essex Coach price beyond 
the reach of those who can afford a good 
open car. 





ESSEX COACH *1245 


Touring Car - - $1045 
Cabriolet - - - 1145 
Freight and Tax Extra 
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| the last time—the last time I had the en- 
pret of conversation with you. And 
want to apologize.” 

“Whatever about?” she asks. 

“T intimated that you was maybe a little 
mite awkward when you was dancing with 
me—I mean when I had the honor and the 

| pleasure of dancing with you. Well, you 

| wasn’t. I’ve been watching you since, and 
it don’t seem reasonable that you was awk- 

| ward.” 

“Tt’s right nice of you to say so,’ 


says. 

|  “*And it wouldn’t have been no different 
with no other lady, because I think you 

| come mighty nigh being the best lady 
dancer there is here; as good as any of 
them, anyway.” 

| ‘You're just fooling,” she says. “You're 

| saying that just to make me feel good.” 

| “‘And maybe dancing ain’t as foolish as 
I think it is,” says Virge, gulping. ‘I 
wouldn’t mind having you give me a lesson 
or two. Maybe if I happen around to- 
morrow —— 

“T’ll see,” says Ethelda. ‘“‘Was there 
| anything more that you wanted to say 

to me?’ 

“Yes,” says Virge. ‘I wanted tosay——”’ 
|  **Because here’s Mr. Blevins, and this is 
| the last dance,”’ says she. “‘ All right, Chris. 

Much obliged, Mr. Breslow. You’ve made 
| me very happy by what you said.” 
| And at that Virge Breslow backed out of 
| the way and Chris whirled her off. 
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Virge Breslow rolled out of his downy 
| couch the next morning at about the same 
| time as usual. Not because he wanted to 
} and wouldn’t have just as soon snoozed for 
| another hour or so; but after his alarm 
| clock went off he didn’t hear no sounds of 
| activity from the kitchen or the bunk 
| house, and he hadn’t no intention of letting 
| the “> waste good daylight in idle slum- 
| bers that they was paid for working in. 
His own conscience wasn’t any too clear 
respecting the company’s time that he had 
lately been putting in on Beaver Creek, 
and he knew that he was going to pass 
some more of it during this same morning; 
so the least he could do was to make every- 
body else hump. U by this reflection, 
.| he broke the peaceful silence with a rough, 
loud yoice, and kept on a-breaking of it 
and generally making himself a disturbing 
element until breakfast, when he bag 
ceeded to give his instructions for the day. 

“Henry,” hesays to Walsh, “I reckon you 
| and Harvey might throw a bale or two of 
| wire into the wagon and jog over to Witch 
| Creek and fix that south fence, if you'd 
| just as soon and ain’t too fatigued, Jack- 
son, you look so plumb tuckered out I just 
naturally hate to ask you to take a little 
ride over to Tupper’s and bring up them 
mares he’s got for us, but I don’t see no 
way out of it. You'd better take Gene 
Baker with you if you think you can per- 
suade him to keep going and not lay.down 
and go to sleep. Tice ——”’ 

Le Reeevay, — at him sort of red- 
. ‘ 2 Lai tas eyed, over the rim o is cup. 

W “You can leave me out,” he says. “I’ve 
hose hand is this . got a previous engagement, and F vunk to 

; tell you right now ——” 
BEHIND this hand are the “Tice has got a previous engagement,” 
22, says Virge, cutting in on him, calm and 
hundreds and thousands of motor- easy. “‘He’s a-going to tell me the rest of it 
las when he comes into the office to get his 
ists who have come to depend on tine. That puts me to the sad necessity. of 

° : bid uesting Bill Joyce —— You don’t 

Johns-Manville Brake Lining for feel much like moving, Bill, do you? Still, 


ative H I'd like to have you haze them cows of ours 
brake safety and efficiency. ei baueitieta oust of the teeale ut the Fall Hiver croodnr 


It is more than a warning—it is a ful little booklet. “The and throw*them onto Shep’s Flat or there- 
ide. Wh oo Care of Automobile - | #bouts. It’s a shame and sort of imposi 
guide. enever you see it, reznem- Brakes,” to anybody in- on you, after them exertions of yours last 

: t, but it’s got to be done,” 


: ni 
ber that—brakes are safer and last —_—_terested enough a ee aie finished up finally and went into the 
; ° ; 2 : office, where Tice way join im in a 
we ae — SE Non Menvitle ine, Madicon few pb we with his hat ~— et ca 
tn Asbestos Brake Lining. k Ci 2 Virge passed him out his money and to’ 

by ’ B Wort Cay- | ‘him to count it and see that it was all right, 
but Tice shoved it down into his jeans with- 

out looking at it. 


| “It’s right, all right,” says Tice. “TI 
don’t like the color of your hair one bit, but 

” I reckon big s~ honest, as well as bein 

sober and industrious and saving an 
(oodles paar and eo 
| Wit them advantages, ides having 
licked the living skeleton at the circus, 
NON BURN > . single-handed, to help Pa Duke commit 
highway robbery, it looks like you’ve got 

estos 1 x: 
| “Is that what you said you wanted to 
tell me a few minutes ago?” asked Virge, 
' looking at him steady. 
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“No,” says Tice, “that just occurred to 
me spontaneous. I wanted to tell you that 
I didn’t like the way you talked to us boys. 
Never did. And that’s one of the reasons 
why I’m quitting you. The other reason is 
that I seen you had got yourself all prettied 
up like you was going to ride over to Beaver 
Creek, and I figured that I would try to 
unpretty you a few before you started. It’s 
sort of crowded in here, but I reckon we'll 
find plenty of room out behind the barn.” 

Vinge got up and put away the time book 
and closed the safe, smiling pleasantly while 
he done it. Tice didn’t like his smile. 

“No use spoiling a good coat and a clean 
collar,” says Tice. ‘Better take ’em off 
and leave ’em here until I carry you back.” 

“That’s thoughtful and considerate of 
you, but I don’t think it will be necessary,” 
says Virge. ‘I don’t aim to roll on the 
ground with you none. I'll work on you 
standing, and as it’s a cool morning I’ll 
keep my coat on, it being unlikely I'll get 
enough exercise to keep myself warm.” 

“Excuse me,” says Tice. ‘“‘I’d forgot 
what a fighting wonder you was. I reckon 
it’s too late for me to beg off now, though, 
so let’s meander forth.” 

Well, there wasn’t no doubt about it that 
Virge was a fighting wonder; but Tice 
wasn’t no slouch, either, although shorter 
in the reach and weighing about twelve or 
fourteen pounds less. He wasn’t in Virge’s 
class, nohow, although husky, active and 
filled brimful of enthusiasm to carry out his 
program. 

He made a good start on it by making 
an early closing movement effective on 
Virge’s right eye, and Virge retorted by 
hitting him simultaneous, or nearly so, on 
his nose and the back of his neck and the 
left ear and the jaw. When Tice got up he 
noticed that Virge still wore his smile, and 
after trying two or three times he succeeded 
in knocking it off, sustaining injuries that 
was more or less serious, but seemingly not 
discouraging, in and during his efforts. 
Thre wasn’t no rounds and not much sci- 
ence. They both went at it hammer and 
tongs, Tice getting the big share of the 
hammering. One thing, he wasted a lot of 
good breath talking. 

“Woof! Nearly—get you that time! 
Huh! Why—don’t you bring your flower 
face nearer to me—and give—huh!—me a 
chance? Don’t—be bashful. Hah! Never 
feazed me! All—you done was lose—more 
skin off your knuckles. Yip! What’s mak- 
ing you sweat? Want—to take your coat 
off now, damn you? Watch out, I’m 
a-coming!”’ 

Virge side-stepped, and tripping over a 
stick of wood fell over backwards. Tice 
gave a whoop of joy and jumped astraddle 
of him, 

“Won't roll on the ground with me, 
won’t you? Too high-toned to roll, are 
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He bumped Virge’s head a couple of 
times, mussing the clean collar consider- 
able; but Virge heaved and got his knee 
up, and Tice turned a half somersault and 
took a roll all by himself. They both got up 
at about the same time, and Virge’s nice 
coat was all ripped across the shoulder and 
one sleeve. 

Up to that time Virge had been fighting 
cool and ugly. Now he went for Tice like 
hell beating tanbark with a double stint to 
finish before noon, smashing right and left 
and straight out. Tice stood up to it like a 
little man, but he was just about played 
out when he made his last charge, and all 
he could do was take what was given to 
him in the spirit it was offered, and the last 
he got took him on ‘the ge of the jaw, 
putting an end to all his troubles and 
anxieties for the time being. 

Virge asked him if he didn’t want to get 
up and have a little more, but for once in 
his life Tice didn’t talk back. It was ten 
minutes or more before he had a word to 
say, and by that time Virge had gone into 
retirement, and the cook was the only per- 
son to tell him that he was in the bunk 
house of the Vermont Land and Cattle 
Company, owning the Flying V, the X 
Bar 7 and Half Circle Bar brands, with 
tange on Upper Horsehead, Witch Creek 
and south to the mouth of Red Cafion. 

“Have I been in swimming?” Tice asked. 

“That’s where some of the water fell 
short of your head,”’ says the cook. ‘You 
was such a horrible sight the bucket slipped 
in my trembling hand. What for did you 
want to irritate the boss by wallering him 
in the dirt? Didn’t you suspect he wouldn’t 
like it?” 

Tice studied a minute or two, recalling 
events. (Continued on Page 53) 
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HE man or woman who appreciates 

the really fine things of life is 
irresistibly drawn to the Paige 6-66 
Sedan, not only because it is a 
rarely beautiful creation, but because 
it offers the fullest and most sat- 
isfactory expression of motoring 
comfort. 


The interior of this car, with its rich 
upholstery, broad, inviting seats and 
perfectly designed accessories, is charm- 
ing beyond words. And when the great 
70-horsepower motor is started—then 
comes a realization of smooth, balanced 
driving power that means absolute 
Command of the Highway. 


The complete Paige-Jewett line of six-cylinder passenger cars offers a selection 
of thirteen models priced from *995 to $3350. The complete line of Paige trucks 
meets every haulage need. They are sold and serviced by Paige dealers everywhere. 











“GOODYEAR “MEANS GOOD WEAR 


Wherever you aré, on 
highway or boulevard 
look for the signature of 
the clinging, long-wear- 
ing Geodyear All- 
Weather Tread 
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If you have ever cut into a worn auto- 
mobile tire you have seen that the 
foundation of tire construction is 
cotton, 

So little a difference as an eighth of 
an inch in the length of the fibre of 
this cotton can make thousands of 
miles difference in tire performance. 


Some tire makers think cotton of ex- 
tremely long staple is too expensive 
to use, and are satisfied with a less 
costly grade. 

But Goodyear puts into its tires only 
the long-fibre kind. 


Goodyear means good wear. 


° ° ° 


The obvious way to build up a cord 
tire carcass is to lay one ply of cords 
alternately crosswise upon another. 


This method gives a reasonably satis- 
factory result. 

But Goodyear learned years ago that 
cord plies laid in alternate groups in- 
sured a better result—less internal fric- 
tion, less heat in the tire, longer life. 
No other tire maker can use this con- 
struction, for it is patented. 

But Goodyear puts it into every cord 
tire it builds. 


Goodyear means good wear. 


Ge, ys. 


There are on the market literally 
hundreds of non-skid tread designs. 


But one design stands out clear and 
unmistakable in the minds of motor- 
ists everywhere—the clean-cut pattern 
of the Goodyear All-Weather Tread. 


The rugged, sharp-edged blocks of 
this efficient tread wear long and grip 
tight, giving maximum traction, 
security and economy. 


No other tire maker can use the All- 
Weather Tread; it is the property of 
Goodyear alone. 


Goodyear means good wear. 


° 


For nearly a quarter of a century, 


‘now, Goodyear Tires have been 


serving the public. 


Through all that time they have 
steadily and surely gathered to them- 
selves an increasing number of friends. 


By the force of their goodness they 
have won to a leadership in the tire 
industry that has never been seriously 
challenged. 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other kind. 


Goodyear means good wear. 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, Inc, 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

“T reckon the Hon. Virgil Breslow has 
gone for a little pasear on horseback some- 
wheres,” he says. 

“Not any,” replies the cook. ‘It was as 
much as he could do to make it to the 
house. I’m gambling he doesn’t ride for 
a week.” 

“Then I die happy,” says Tice with a 
grin, and lay back on his bunk. 

“He said for me to do anything for you 
I could, and give you what you wanted, 
whatever it was,”’ the cook told him. “‘He 
stayed until you ig to come to.” 

“‘Dog-gone him, he’s pretty white after 
all,” says Tice. 

“That’s him hollering for me now,” says 
the cook. 

He went to the door and hollered back. 
Virge’s voice came, kind of muffled and 
queer, but it carried. 

“Ben,” he says, “I wish, when you get 
the time and can spare a minute or two 
from your patient, you’d saddle up old 
Blue for me. I’ve hurt my wrist and I’m 
kind of left-handed.” 


’ 


Ethelda Duke was a-setting under the 
wild-cucumber vine on the back porch of 
her happy home, snapping string beans 
into a pan for dinner, when she seen a little 
dust arising on the river trail that forked 
over to Beaver. It was mighty slow- 
traveling dust, so she concluded that it 
wasn’t what she thought it might be at 
first, and went on with her beans. Pres- 
ently her mother called from the kitchen 
that Mr. Breslow was a-coming up the 
road, and she looked again and seen that 
sure enough he was. He was humped over 
on his saddle, sort of, and not hitting his 
usual gait, but it was him; and when 
Ethelda seen that she bent over her pan 
and didn’t look up no more, even when she 
a spurs, slow and dragging, on the 
path. 

It was only when Virge spoke to her 
that she raised her head, and there wasn’t 
no make-believe in her look of surprise or 
the little squeal that she let out at the sight 
of him. 

‘*My gracious goodness!"’ she cries out. 
‘*What have you been doing to yourself?” 

“Nothing,” replies Virge. ‘It was done 
to me, against my wishes. I’ll set down if 
you don’t mind.” 

“Did your horse throw you?” she asked, 
looking at the white bandage around his 
eye and his swelled mouth and the sticking 
plaster on his cheek. ‘‘ Maybe you’d better 
come into the house and lay down on the 
jofa. I'll call maw.” 

“T’d rather you didn’t,” says Virge. 
“This chair’s comfortable enough. I ain’t 
surt bad, but it certainly feels good to set 
down. I aimed to let you give mea dancing 
lesson this morning, but I don’t feel a heap 
like dancing, to tell the honest truth.” 
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“But how did you do it?” she asks him 


again. 

“Tice Bradway done it, but—well, I 
reckon Tice ain’t feeling like dancing 
either. I don’t reckon he’ll be around for a 
few weeks, and I doubt if you'll reco’nize 
him then; but, according to my idea, any 
alteration in his face is in the nature of an 
improvement. I left him in his bunk, doing 
as well as could be expected. The cook’s 
looking after him and thinks that as soon as 
his ribs mend up he’ll be about as as 
ever he was. Maybe I didn’t break but one 
of his ribs.’’ 

“Oh!” cries Ethelda. 

All the color that had been in her face 
left it. Virge turned his head to bring his 
one available eye to bear on her. 

“But you’re all right?” she says quickly. 

“I’m a considerable sore all over, and I 
reckon I’m some disfigured; but it ain’t 
nothing permanent,” he tells her, making 
her feel as easy as possible. ‘“‘You don’t 
need to worry about me.” 

“T’m real thankful,” she says. “Go on 
and tell me about it. How did it come?” 

“IT won’t give you no details,” says Vir- 
gil. ‘‘All is, he picked a fuss with me. I 
reckon—he seemed to think I was going to 
see you and—TI hope he was right in what 
he said.” 

“What was that?” she inquires. 

Virge thought he might as well tell her. 

“He thought that I had a cinch,” he ex- 
plains, “with you. I mean he thought that 
if I asked you to marry me you’d—well 
that you’d marry me all right.” 

“‘What do you think yourself?’ she asks 
him, setting the beans on the bench. 

“Well, I’m pretty well fixed for a young 
man, and I’ve got a good job,” says Virgil. 
“We would live at the ranch and the com- 
pany would fix it up suitable the way you 
wanted it. I spoke to the president about it 
when I took that last shipment to Omaha, 
and he said they would be glad to do it and 
foot the bills. Seems to me you might, 
Ethelda. I’d sure be glad if you would.” 

“IT don’t believe you think enough of 
me,” says she, twisting her apron. 

“T think a heap of you,”’ says he. 

“But you ain’t crazy about me. You 
don’t think I’m the loveliest, adorablest 
angel of a girl ever pee in shoe leather. 
Tice Bradway thinks I am. He told me he 
did. He allowed that life wouldn’t have 
no charms nor attractions for him without 
me—and a lot more.” She looked at him 
sideways. 

“You can’t always tell from what a man 
says how he feels,”’ says Virge. “It ain't 
oy to be depended on, that kind of 
talk.” 


“But if an honest, straightforward, 
truthful man told me so I could believe 
him, couldn’t I?” 

“Certainly,” says Virgil. “And I think 
all them things about you—honest!” 
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“Then say them,” says she. 
“Say them?” 
“Yes. Are you crazy about me?” 


“In a way—er—yes, certainly I am. | 


I’m crazy about you, Ethelda.” 
“Go on and say somethin 
hot biscuits and my hair. 


about my 
ice told me 


my hair was like the ripples on water when | 
the sun rises, all gold and glory. You say it, | 


too—if you honestly think it is anything 
like that.” 

Well, to make a long story short, she got 
Virge started and kept him going for quite 
a 7. prompting him when he got stalled 
and mentioning something else about her- 
self when he seemed to run out of material. 


“ And that’s that,”’ shesays at last. “You | 


certainly do flatter me, although I’m 
bound to believe you are honest about it. 
But I'll tell you, Mr. Breslow; it com? too 
hard, and I don’t believe I want to marry 
you and have you being perfectly honest 
and straightforward for the rest of my life. 
I’d sooner have a liar like Tice Bradway 
that wouldn’t have to strain hard to be 


complimentary. A girl likes to have an | 
honest, plain-spoken man think the world | 


and all of her, as long as he doesn’t take it 
out exclusively in thinking and she doesn’t 


need a corkscrew to get a pleasant word out | 


of him. Do you think you feel able to ride 
back to the ranch, or shall I ask Rodney to 
drive you over?” 

“T’ll ride,” says Virge, lifting himself out 
of the chair. ‘And as a plain-spoken man 
I'll tell you ——” 

“Tell Tice Bradway I want him to come 
over and see me,” she says, the color all 
back in her face. “Tell him I want him to 
stay here with us if he can be moved. Tell 


him that I'll take care of him. Tell him, | 


” 


with my love — 

“Here's Tice, if you want him,” says a 
weak voice, and the most and completest 
bunged-up and forlorn-looking spectacle 
that ever rode fifteen miles with a broken 
rib lurched and stumbled forward and 
pitched right into Ethelda’s arms. 


“Was that all there was to it?”’ inquired 
Tip Yoakum of Hat Creek. 

“That's all there was to it,” replied the 
old bullwhacker. ‘ Excepting, of course, 
that Tice and Ethelda got married, Tice’s 
father staking them to a bunch of cows to 
stock their claim over to Cinnamon Butte, 
They’ve been married about twenty years 
now, and he still calls her Light of My Life 
and such. The women for miles around 
bring their husbands to hear him talk 
to her.” 

“How does she talk to him?” asked the 
stock tender. 


“Well,” said the old bullwhacker hesi- | 


tatingly, ‘she’s honest and straightforward 


and truthful with him, as a general thing. | 


But then she’s improved a heap on her hot 
biscuit.” 


THE BLACKGUARD 


late; the other men were waiting for him, 
and very soon he almost completely recov- 
ered himself. In this man’s world, mine 
through a day’s work with the give an 
take of business—and no women around to 
bother about—he naturally would recover 
himself. And up here in the offices he felt 
sort of secure, as in a fortress, or as though 
he had got back to his own country. 

Back at the office after luncheon he was 
going to call Nancy up, but one thing after 
nee ba intervened until, about a quarter 
to three, a card was brought in to him. It 
read: “Vauxhall. Journal of the Boudoir, 
the Studio and the Greenrnom. Published 
Weekly. Mr. Arthur Ely, Editorial Rep- 
resentative.”” The bit of engraved paste- 
board gave Brewster a shock. What the 
deuce could Ely be wanting of him? Natu- 
rally, he thought of the night before. One 
of the small private offices was vacant at 
the moment, and he directed that Mr. Ely 
be shown in there, going in himself a 
minute later. 

Mr. Ely was a waiting for him. 
As Brewster appeared he smiled and ex- 
tended his hand, asking, ‘Got home all 
right last night?” 

Surely that was an innocent question, 
amiably asked. But what with Mr. Ely’s 
long, bony, colorless face, near-set eyes and 
prominent teeth, that smile disagreeably 
suggested a horse trying to simulate human 
geniality. Ely’s hair was too long, his neck- 
tie too conspicuous. Altogether there was 
something about the editor this afternoon 


(Continued from Page 23) 


that made Brewster’s back bristle—some- 
thing cadaverous and hungry and inimical. 

fo Brewster remained standing as a 
polite intimation that the interview need 
take only a moment, and replied without 
warmth, ‘Oh, yes; we got home all right.” 

Naturally, Ely noticed that he was not 
being asked to sit down, and his smile 
seemed to become mechanical—like an 
artificial horse whose lips are pulled apart 
by astring. The near-set eyes appeared to 
regard Brewster warily. He was carrying a 
heavy walking stick with a knobby handle. 

“T’d like to talk to you a few minutes,” 
he said. 

Well, there was no use going off half- 
cocked. Brewster replied ‘Sit down.” 

Sitting down, with the heavy walkingstick 
upright in his hand, Ely looked longer and 
bonier than ever. “I’ve had poor luck since 
I left Cantona,” said he, mechanically 
smiling. ‘I’m in the hole. I'd like to bor- 
row a thousand dollars—for ninety days.” 

So there it was! Brewster reacted vigor- 
ously. 

“Why the devil should I lend you a 
thousand dollars?” 

Presumably 4 might have alleged vari- 
ous reasons, but he had made up his mind 
before coming here and nerved himself to 
it. So he now answered plumply, with the 
fixed smile, ‘‘Principally for keeping my 
mouth shut.” 

So there it was again! Some way Brew- 
ster had smelled it from the moment that 
card was handed to him, and the mere 


smell of it had set up a smoldery, sul- 
phurous fire deep down. He had never 


before been invited to pay blackmail, but | 


he held very pronounced opinions on the 
subject. Blackmailers ought to be shot 
at sight; and a man who submitted to 
blackmail was a poor fish who really de- 
served all he got; a man ought to fight 
every time! And this was practically black- 
mail in respect of Nancy Spencer! A hot 
temper was one of his business liabilities 


mitigated, however, by rigorous school- | 
ing. The thermometer of his blood swiftly | 


mounted to boiling. As, with square brow 
and dented chin, he looked over at Ely one 
could hardly have had a doubt as to what 
was going on inside him. He was yearning, 


like a dog in leash, to have this bony person | 


for a couple of minutes where he could deal 
with him properly. But he was in the 
offices of the Detweiler Rubber Company. 
And he was remembering the important 
fact that this bony person did have power 
to do him—and Nancy Spencer--a great 
injury. He tightened the leash. 

“You've lived in Cantona 
an idiot—if you’ve got any sense at all 
you know Nancy Spencer 
since she was knee high—-we were next- 
door neighbors when she was a kid—her 
husband's one of my best friends—-you're 
a fool if you think a 

But what should he suggest that Ely 
was thinking? 

This was, in fact, Arthur Ely’s third 
adventure in blackmail. The two other 


unless you're 


I’ve known her | 
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THE GREATEST 


Sandwich 
IN THE WORLD 


i IR the late supper, the bridge 

party, the buffet luncheon. 
Dainty, delicioussandwiches which 
you will be proud to serve and yeur 
guests glad to enjoy. 


You can make them in a jiffy too. 
Just open a can of Underwood Dev. 
tiled Ham and spread it, like butter, 
on thin crustless slices of fresh white 
bread. Economical? Costs less per 
sandwic h than sliced or chopped 
ham. 


Made from salted, sugared, 
hickory-smoked hams, boiled en 
casserole, chopped fine, then mixed 
with the famous Underwood Dev- 
iled Dressing. 


Keep a can or two on hand for 
the unexpected guests who drop in 
for an hour at cards, or music, Get 
them from your grocer today or 
send 25c in stamps for small can. 
Free recipe booklet on request. 

WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
| 53 Fulton Street Boston, Mase 


Look for this seal of 
quality on Underwood's 
Sardines in OU, Tomato 
M usterd 
i on Under 
wood's Clam Chowder, 
Clam Bouillon, and 
Clams in Bouillon, 
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“*In business over 100 yoars.’’ 


Underwood 


Deviled H AM 
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Better Home 








BUILDING 





! This BOOK 


Gives the Plans and Methods 
of Prominent Authorities 


Think of having the help of prominent 
authorities when you build your home. 

elp en arranging dining room, bedrooms, 
breakfast nook, hall, ete. Help on interior 
decorations, floor coverings, lighting, 
plumbing, heating and other vital subjects. 
“Building With Assurance” the great 408- 
pe 846 x If in size—-Master Book on 
rome building gives you this as well as 
other help. In it you find page after page 
of cottages, bungalows, dwellings—many 
in colors, ail with appropriate floor plans. 
len't help such as this the secret of better 
home building? 


ie 


“ 


his book, the most widely discussed in 
the building field, has been prepared by 
Morgan, after years of experience in help- 
ing home builders. Within its covers have 
been placed—not extravagant generali- 
ties but specific USABLE building plans 
and methods. I is literally filled with 
ideas that will he!p you reduce wastes, cut 
costs, save time, eliminate experimenting, 
avoid mistakes and save money, There is 
no other book to compare with " Building 
With Assurance.” 
Mail Coupon for Prospectus 

This book is not for general distribution. It 
is for earnest home lovers. Our prospectus tells 
all about it reproduces actual pages, etc. The 


prospectus is gladly sent to those who mail 
the coupon 


“MORGAN 
QUALITY 
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WOODWORK 
Morgen Woodwork Organization : 









Address nearest office, Dept. N-11 
Morgan Sash & Door Commer. Chicago, Il. 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Tam a home lover, so please send me at 
once, copy of your beautiful prospectus which de- 
scribes ‘ Building With Assurance.’ 

Name J Pe 


Address. ee ean 
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men had talked much the same way about 
the lady in the case. 

He merely reminded Brewster, ‘She 
missed her train yesterday—-let Mr. and 
Mrs. Spencer go home without her.” 


So foolish Nan had blabbed that to him 
last night! 

“Anybody can miss a train,” Brewster 
growled. 


“There’s a train to Cantona at seven 
o’clock and another at 9:55,” Ely re- 
marked. “She didn’t try to get either.” 

By an effort Brewster held his tongue. 

“Every newspaper in New York had it 
on the front page this morning that the 

lice wanted to question a woman in a 

lue coat and white fur collar,” said Ely. 
“She reads the newspapers, but she has 
kept away from the police.” 

hat point seemed intolerable. The 
leash slipped and Brewster raged. 

“Why should she f° to the police? She 
knows nothing that'll do them any good. 
She didn’t see anything—just heard a shot 
and ran away. Go to the es and get 
her name all smeared up with this thing for 
nothing! Nobody with sense would have 

ne!’ 

Ely smiled in that mechanically horsy 
way, and observed, “I’m only su ting 
to you how a cynical world will look at it. 
You brought Mrs. Spencer’s name into 
this discussion, I didn’t. I merely asked 
for asmall loan. The net of it is she doesn’t 
want her name mixed up in this thing. 
You don’t want your name mixed up in it. 
I want a loan of a thousand dollars. No 
need for anybody to go beyond those 
simple points.” The smile seemed to have 
fixed itself permanently on his long face. 
“T’m pretty well enerins with Cantona. 
I don’t like it. They treated me very 
shabbily out there. 1 was going to give 
them a high-class publication that would 
have been a credit to the town. Half the 
citizens that might have a me decent 
support were too busy making money and 
flirting and playing poker to pay any 
attention to me. The other half are sancti- 
monious tightwads. I'd like to hand both 
crowds something. I'd like to hand them 
this front-page story, with my compli- 
ments. But you're a pretty decent sort, 
I think. Mrs. Spencer is a charming lady. 
I’m willing to forget what I happen to 
know about last night, but I need a small 
loan.”” He looked very pointedly at Brew- 
ster. ‘Old Asa P. Detweiler would almost 

ay me a thousand dollars to know that 
bis sales manager was down there at two 
o’clock in the morning with Mark Spencer's 
wife. But I come to you. I only ask for a 
small loan—a thousand dollars for ninety 
days.” 

One unbearable thing about this situa- 
tion was that all the arguments seemed to 
be on Ely’s side. The more plausibly Ely 
stated it the less Brewster could bear it. 
The reference to Asa P. Detweiler flicked 
him on the raw. 

Brewster swallowed and wetted his lips 
with the tip of his tongue, and said, in a 
choky sort of voice, “It was you who got 
us there.” 

“Nobody compelled you to go,” Ely 
reminded him. He then gave a cackling 
horsy laugh and added, “Mrs. Spencer 
jum at the chance; she was hot for it.” 

That horsy laugh, with what it appeared 
to insinuate, was the last straw. A temper 
may be held in leash if too much fuel is not 
added to the fire. Brewster quickly arose 
and took three steps which brought him in 
front of Ely’s chair. He had gone pale. 
Upon Ely’s upturned bony face an alarmed 
expression wavered. 

“Now listen, Mr. Ely,”’ said Brewster, 
making an obvious effort to speak very dis- 
tinctly. “You're a lousy dog. If you go to 
the police with this—no, if anybody goes to 
the police—if it - to the police at all— 
I'll give you the damnedest licking a white 
man ever got. I'll pulverize you. I’ll stay 
over and make it my business. I’ll do it if 
it’s the last thing I ever do on earth. You're 
a lousy dos! ow get out quick before I 
kill you! I’d rather smash you than eat! 
Get out quick or I'll do it now! Re- 
member!” 

Ely’s face had changed, also, from mere 
lack of color to something pasty and lard- 
like. His near-set eyes were startled as a 
frightened rat’s. The air smelled homicidal 
to him. He edged up out of the chair, as far 
as possible from Brewster, and slid toward 
the door, Brewster following. 

“Remember, I’ll give you the damnedest 
licking a man ever got!” Brewster was 
saying; and Ely slid through the door, 
glad to get outside with a whole skin. 
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The sales manager stood alone in the 
small room, shaking, and put a nand up to 
his brow. There was a dim idea in the back 
of his head that he had just missed murder- 
ing a man. A lousy, blackmailing dog! He 
was thinking, “I'll do it, too, if it’s the last 
thing I ever do on earth. I'll beat him to 
a pulp!” 

But a man oughtn’t to give way like 
that. It was foolish—bad business—man 
ought to control his temper. The hot surge 
was subsiding, leaving him sort of cold. 
Had he made a fool of himself? Probably 
he had made a fool of himself—got blind 
mad and bungled it. Probably Ely would 
f° to the police now, and then hide from 

im. Man ought to control his temper. . . . 
It presently occurred to him that he had 
ot into a worse mess than before. For no 
oubt Ely would go to the police, and 
then—yes, then he’d have to find Ely and 
ive him that licking. He’d said he would 
o it and he must; his self-respect required 
it. He contemplated the prospect not with 
a vengeful relish, but very glumly. That 
would make the smear all the worse. 

What a fool a man was to let himself go 
that way! It got him into all sorts of 
trouble and upset him so he wasn’t good 
for anything. He wasn’t good for anything 
now; impossible to get down to business 
again. Fortunately the conferences were 
over; other things could be put off. He 
made an excuse and left the office, dis- 
maily reflecting that he’d made a great 
fool of himself all around. 

Of late years in New York he’d had a 

leasant sense of belonging. These heaps of 
buildings, this clutter of traffic, connoted 
something imperial in which he Sg a 
part by no means despicable. The Det- 
weiler Rubber Company, though far over- 
topped by many commercial enterprises,was 
a concern to be spoken of with respect. Its 
sales manager was no mere supernumerary. 
For several years he’d had that pleasant 
sense of belonging. But this afternoon, 
sitting aimlessly on a park bench, he felt as 
idle and detached and outside as any hobo. 
No doubt he ought to go to the hotel, but he 
didn’t want to. He didn’t want to see Nan. 

But this was the merest cowardice. He 
couldn’t change the march of fate by mop- 
ing lumpishly on a park bench. Might as 
well face the music. So he arose with a sigh 
and clumped toward Fifth Avenue, and 
down it, and came to the hotel. When he 
asked for his key at the desk a notice was 
handed to him—‘“ Call up Mrs. Spencer. 
Room 1247. Urgent.”’ The last word was 
underscored. The time stamp showed that 
it had been put into his box twenty-five 
minutes before. 

So something had happened! Presum- 
ably Ely had gone ge 4 from his office 
to the police. The roughnecks must be 
upstairs with Nan now, or perhaps they 
had already taken her away to _ head- 
quarters. He didn’t wish to lose time in 
telephoning to the room, and started 
briskly for the elevators. But there was no 
briskness in his mind. The beans were 
spilled! He’d have to lick Ely now, which 
would about finish him. Cantona would 
have the story, with many details, over its 
morning coffee. Large as a red barn, and 
very fateful, loomed Asa P. Detweiler. 

He was sorry for Nan—sort of. But for 
the first time in his life he didn’t want to 
see her. Nan was jolly, of course; good 
company; meaning to be a good fellow; 
meaning well all around; but such a heed- 
less little blockhead. No use in anybody 
being so brainless. . . . Too bad for 
Nan—in the hands of those roughnecks; 
and all this stuff about her coming out in 
the papers; too bad. . . . Asa P. Det- 
weiler, with his grim, shaven upper lip. 

He went down the corridor toward m 
1247 and his heart sank anew. For the 
door of that room stood open and no sound 
issued thence. They'd already taken her 
away! Of course, he’d have to find out 
where they'd taken her and try to join her 
and all that—a sweet occupation for the 
rest of the afternoon and evening! A 
sweet smear! Poor Nan—the blasted little 
blockhead! Glumly he reached the open 
door and peered in. 

This was forty-five minutes before train 
time, but there stood Nan’s bag on a chair, 
packed and stranped, and. there sat Nan 
at the writing table, with her hat, coat and 
one glove on, screwing up her lips in the 
throes of composition. . . . You could 
hold very disparaging opinions of her when 

ou didn’t see her; but vhen you did see 

er—d ne it, she was so nice to look 
at! Besides, here she sat, peacefully writ- 
ing, with no roughneck detectives about. 
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“Hello, Nan,” he called from the thresh- 
old rather cheerfully. 

She lighted up even more than cemmon, 
lilting at him as she rose, “Why, Jimmy! 
I’d given you up! I tried to get you at 
your office, but they said you'd left for the 
day. And I left word downstairs. I’m 
just waiting for the porter. I’m not going 
to miss that train again. But you're just 
in time. I was writing a letter, but I’ll have 
time to telephone.” 

She rather jumbled it up as she came 
across the room, shining; and she con- 
tinued to jumble it. 

“It’s all right about the police, you see. 
I got to thinking it over and I thought if 
I was in for it I’d better have it over with, 
so I got Mark on long distance. I had the 
frightfulest time getting him, for he wasn’t 
in the office when I first called. I thought 
I never would get him. But I told him all 
about it, you see. You remember Mr. 
Murray, don’t you?—Christopher Mur- 
ray? He was at our house last spring. 
He’s a lawyer here—a big lawyer. Mark 
told me to go to him. And then I had a 

at time finding him—off at a meeting. 
fi it’s taken me all day! So I told 
Mr. Murray about it and he took me to 
Inspector McGregor. He isn’t a bit like 
what you’d a gg an inspector to be, but 
just fat and jolly. So there was no trouble 
at all. You see, the police didn’t care any- 
thing about this woman in the blue coat. 
That was just a red herring across the trail. 
They’re sure they’re on. the track of the 
man who did it, so they wanted the news- 
papers to talk about the woman in the blue 
coat while they ran down the right man. 
He was awfully nice to me. And that’s all 
there was to it. So I came back and tried 
to get you. I telephoned your office, but 
they said you'd gone out, and I left word 
downstairs. You see, I thought you could 
tell me where I could get hold of Arthur 
Ely. I thought maybe there’d be time to 
have him come over here and see me a 
minute, or I’d go see him if it wasn’t too 
far; or I could telephone. But I’m not 
going to miss that train again. So I was 
scribbling him a little letter. I was going 
to leave it for you to send to him. But 
could I get him on the telephone now?” 
__ To follow her rather kept Brewster jump- 
ing, and when she mentioned Ely he was 
struck with amazement. Now, at the first 
opportunity to get in a word, he exclaimed, 
“Ely? What do you want of Ely?” 

_ She answered promptly, “Why, you see, 

Jimmy, when I went to Mr. Murray and 
to the inspector I didn’t know the police 
weren’t really looking for the woman in a 
blue coat. I thought there might be a lot 
of questions and maybe something in the 
newspapers. And I thought it might not 
look—just right if I said I went there with 
a man from my own town. I thought it 
would look better for me if I said I went 
with a man I hadn’t seen for quite a while. 
Then there wouldn’t be any chance to put 
a wrong construction. So I told Mr. 
Murray and the inspector that Mr. Ely, 
whom I’d met several times in Cantona 
two or three years ago, met me on the 
street and asked me to go to the theater 
and we went down there to dance after- 
wards. . I’m sure that had a better look. 
And probably that’s the last anybody’ll 
ever hear of it. But if anybody should 
happen to question Mr. Ely, you see— 
I thought I’d tell him what I said so he 
wouldn’t give me away.” 
_ Her blue eyes looked wells of truth; but 
it was in Brewster’s mind that, in addition 
to being a blockhead, she was a frightful 
liar. ot because of the outrageous fib 
she had told Mr. Murray and the inspector, 
but because of the great lie she was telling 
him right now. For in her innocent- 
looking he saw, clear as daylight, that 
she had dragged Ely in, not for herself, but 
only to shield him from the pious venge- 
ance of Asa P. Detweiler. 

From the beginning, in advising her not 
to go to the police, he had been thinking 
more of his own hide than of her. And she, 
knowing Asa P., had thought of shielding 
him. . . . Of course, being left to herself 
to think it over, she had quite promptl 
called up her husband aad told him all 
about it. . . . She didn’t need to take 
thought of shielding herself; a bright shield 
went with her. 

Brewster felt a lump in his throat and 
spoke with a slight huskiness: 

“Ely’s a black , Nan—and so am 
I. But all the blackguards in the world 
can’t touch you.” 

A porter in blue-flannel shirt came to the 
door for her bag. 
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SQUIBB WEEK 


November 19th to 25th. Dur- 
ing that week progressive 
drug stores everywhere will 
display Squibb Household 
Products, 


It will be greatly to your 
advantage to make a list now 
of the articles you need and 
buy them sro epee druggist 
during Squibb Week. 





Squibb’s Boric Acid — pure and perfectly 
soluble. Soft powder for dusting; gran- 
ular form for solutions. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in 
taste; dependable. 

Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda — exceedingly 
pure, therefore without bitter taste. 


Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream — made from 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Contains 
no detrimental substance. Corrects 
mouth acidity. 

Squibb’s Dental Prophylactic—an agreeable, 
mild antiseptic and astringent mouth 
wash 

Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite prepara 
tion of correct composition for the care 
of the skin. 

Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and pro 
tective powder of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Nursery Powder for the Baby — 
a particularly soft and delightfully per- 
fumed powder, free from all impuri- 
ties, 

Squibb’s Flexible Collodion — (liquid court 
plaster) produces a lasting film. 

Squibb’s Glycerin Suppositories — made from 
Squibb quality ingredients—for infants 
and adults. 


Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil — selected finest Nor- 
wegian; cold pressed; pure in taste. 
Rich in vitamine. 
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PROTECTED BY PROFESSIONAL HONOR 
erredod og 


HERE is an essential difference between a Squibb product and the 
ordinary, commercial article. 


Your druggist will tell you that any article bearing the Squibb label 
is sure to be as pure as it is possible to make it, of finest quality, and 
efficacious. But it is important that you should know also the reasons 
for this superiority. 


From its beginning the Squibb business has been a_ professional 
undertaking. Its founder, Edward R. Squibb, was himself a physician 
and chemist of distinction. In founding the Squibb Laboratories his 
sole purpose was to render service to the medical profession through 
the manufacture of pure and reliable chemical and pharmaceutical 
products. 


For more than three generations the House of Squibb has maintained 
the high professional standard of purity and quality set by its founder. 
Rigid control exercised over every product bearing the Squibb label 
insures the distinctive quality demanded by the Squibb standard. 


The value of the Squibb professional standard is as evident to you 
as to your druggist. For example, take Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 
It is made by a special process, in glass lined tanks, of Squibb quality 
ingredients which insure its superiority. 


When you buy milk of magnesia, dental cream or any of the familiar 
products described on this page, there is one name that assures you 
of the protection of professional honor and knowledge. That name 
is Squibb. 








’ SQUIBB 


Genera! Offices: 80 Beekman Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y., and New Brunswick, N. J. 


SOLD BY RELIABLE DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, IN ORIGINAL SEALED PACKAGES 


Copyright 1922, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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_ The big sailor’s voice up and down 
like a heavy bearded 
barefooted y: in the silly student’s uni- 
form slunk _ those ranks of the 
Fry — tol tetand ed oak craigs 
—-an 
of soap, and ee ee ciga- 
a He —— nee of John ane 

o ne cigaret ” gen ly. 

ying Wee lying on the bench. 
His hands were behind his head. His 
cigarette was between his lips. He stared 
slowly at the man who begged from him. 

“Go to hell!’’ he said in Russian. 

The barefooted, quite shameless mendi- 
cant bowed. ‘God be with you!” he said 
nastily, in the manner of one who m 
a crushing repartee, and passed on. 

“One cig-——” 

He was ging from Mrs. Welland. 
Waring was arising to kick him back to his 
acon -and kicks in Russia are kicks. They 

reak bones and rupture bowels. They are 
the one ar © Russia, since other 
countries can , oe caviar and 
tainted incomprehensible literature! 

But he was interrupted. The one great 
sacred occasion of the day trespassed upon 
his purpese. There was a noise as of iron- 
mongery being rattled in a dice box; 
mechanical tragedies were overcome forci- 
bly and noisily in the locks of the great 
double doors. Everyone rose to his or her 
feet. The student stopped short in his 
horrible mendicant fluency; Waring didn’t 
kick, but sat down egain; Welland rose, 
gasping, to his feet; Mrs. Welland did not 
move. 

The big sailor stood up; very splendid in 
his Jumper and slacks, and especially in a 
certain bravado of his posture. But even 
he stood silent, as upon an order, as the two 
leaves of the great grim doors fell open and 
there appeared the lieutenant of the Im- 
perial Guard—same old uniform, same old 
sword at his side, same old cowardly soul 
within him since he took the Godless oath 
to our Mr. Trotzky, to save his tenth- 
generation nobility of hide. Just a traitor 
to mankind and mankind's cause! Behind 
him, in the revelation of frank daylight 
released by the open doors, stood his fellow 
felons—-the potbellied old men, the two 
fur-booted, daintily manicured young Am- 
azons—who chaperoned the victims down 
to the merry séances in the death cellar. 

They were merry, you know! Or, if you 
don’t, you ought to know these things. As 
well-bred English ladies used to go, as to a 
matinée, to see the unfortunate whipped 
with rods in Bridewell, so the little Moscow 
ladies, Feo and the Countess Vanya and 





| the rest of them, used to go along and 
| well, imagine the rest for yourselves! 
| A stricture of silence added itself to the 
oom. From the open double doors a light 
ike an indecent eye poured its gaze upon 
| the prisoners. Only two had not risen to 
their feet--Mrs. Welland and the man, 
John Waring. The sailor who had been 
singing st to attention in the presence 
of the renegade officer; the big Jew stood 
slouching and smiling secretly; oppression 
and martyrdom were no new things to him; 
the peasants ducked in servile bows, await- 
| ing their orders. Tommy Welland spoke 
indistinctly under his breath; he seemed to 
say something urgently; but neither could 


| 
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hear him. He rose to his feet and made to 
os a gee Waring’s hand stopped him. 


He turned in a disorder of will. ‘‘What?”’ 

Irma Welland answered him. ‘‘Tommy!” 
He turned at her voice with a face wrinkled 
into a snarl. “Sit down, Tommy! This 
isn’t the time ——”’ 

Waring had time to notice how now she 
spoke English. Tommy, it seemed, had 
not. At any rate he turned, with a hand 
near his mouth, and strove to hush her. 

“Damn you!” he said to Irma Welland. 
“Shut up D’you want to call atten- 
tion ——” 

It wasn’t the stiffening of Waring or the 
swift shrinking movement of his wife that 
arrested the pitiful spate of his speech. The 
voice of the renegade lieutenant in the 
doors sounded sudden and brief; all eyes 
turned to him. Poor Tommy Welland 
came round like a moth on a pin to stare 
and gape and gasp and listen. 

“Kharkov!” barked the lieutenant. 

He was backgrounded by sunlight. Be- 
hind him was a corridor with windows to the 
stale winter green of the immense court- 
yard, where cep ladies had been used 
to sip tea, colored like amber, with wafers 
of thin sliced lemon afloat init. Noble virgins 
had been exiled to this corridor to pace in 
muslins and develop their mothers’ imagi- 
nations; convent-bred, fragile excellencies 
had strolled where now his very beastly 
janizaries lounged and spat and stank. 

“Kharkov!” called the erstwhile lieu- 
tenant of the Imperial Guard. 

“‘Zdes!”’ answered the big sailor who had 
been singing. 

As he answered he took the ritual 
four paces forward and stood to attention. 

The officer surveyed him with a swift 
glance—and looked back at his list. He 
was a tall limber gy | man, apparently 
specially designed by God to show off a 
uniform; and he no more liked killing 
than he liked the risk of being killed. He 
dropped his eyes to his typewritten list of 
victims. The sailor, singing no longer, 
stood yet to attention with a placid high 
face of courageous indifference. For death, 
mark you, is only an incident to the valiant. 

“Blum!” read the lieutenant next, a 
little explosively. 

One might almost have guessed by his 
manner of reading that he did not like his 
job—-that something had suggested to him 
that he had sold his soul too cheaply. He 
scowled direfully as the great Jew, clean, 
despite his imprisonment, as a bride on the 
day of her marriage, bearded like a Baby- 
lonian bull, with the fierce calm of a prophet 
and the huge daunting manner of pride that 
has baffled the kings and inquisitors of all 
ages, took his place beside the sailor. 

The lieutenant spat copiously on the 
floor, Manners are manners, even in Bol- 
shevist circles; and every heathen spits at 
a Jew, It is etiquette. 

Two more names were called. A big 
peasant wordlessly joined the others. 

A comic little shopkeeper—a_ really 
funny little man, who knelt and prayed and 
had to be dragged downstairs and had to 
have the revolver barrel absolutely snuggled 
into his ear—was the last. Not such a bad 
morning; there were seldom less than six. 
The lieutenant, with his list, stood inside 
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the wide doors; his hired assassins slouched 
on their grounded rifles outside—except 
when three shabby old beasts among them 
paddled in on their rag-swathed feet to drag 
out the poor little shopkeeper. 

With the lieutenant, but only upon the 
threshold of the double doors, unseen by 
most of the prisoners, as the chaplain is not 
seen by the condemned man when once he 
has glimpsed the hangman, was another. 
A little man, he was, with a stature only 
greater than dwarfish, with a vast hunch- 
back like a Spanish clown. He had a fur 
coat, the collar of which was like the 
edges of a nest about his ears; his face, 
beaked like a vulture’s, looked over the rim 
of it like some awful man-eating fowl, a 
thing hatched out of a devil’s egg. 

He was one of those who watched the 
exit of the elected four. But not as their 
fellows did! The prisoners—and even the 
most expert tormentors in the service of 
Mr. Trotzky not executed, since most of 
them were escaped or amnestied convicts, 
like the original Jack Ketch— watched that 
exit as folks sitting round a deathbed might 
recognize the final croak in the throat. 

But this man looked at them as some 
farmer might look at his pigs, ripe for 
slaughter, seeing them merely as appointed 
hams and flitches. A judging eye; he liked 
the look of the big heroic Jew; he didn’t 
trouble about the huge muzhik trudging to 
his doom; but he did enjoy the dragging 
out of the wretched little shopkeeper who 
thought his precarious life and livelihood 
were worth yelling about. Yes, he liked 
that; his mother had screamed in the same 
way when a Cossack dragged her forth from 
her hiding hole in Kishinef. He had 
mourned over her dead body till the police 
had beaten him off. But now—well, even 
in Russia a man must have some fun; and 
it was his turn. 

“ Forward—march!” 

The greasy blasé old guards closed about 
the prisoners, three of them romping clum- 
sily with the frantic little shopkeeper. For 
some moments they showed vividly in the 
light of the corridor, as figures of Russian 
dancers are seen on a stage from a darkened 
auditorium. The liveliness of the day 
ended; there were twenty-four more hours 
to live, anyhow, for those who remained. 
The great doors swung to, shutting out the 
daylit view of the little ugly procession 
toward the landing at the end of the corri- 
dor and the turn in the slimy iron hand- 
rails that led down to the final dark. But 
the locks did not jar to their usual clinch, 
for the aasvogel hunchback was still within. 

“Over there!” the sentry directed him 
with a pointing finger. ‘‘In that corner, 
tovarish! Those are the English!” 

The little human carrion fow! pecked its 
way across the floor; its deformity made it 
move with shifts and jerks of the head like 
a questing hen. Tommy Welland had 
sat down now and was biting his nails in a 
shuddering relief from the terrors of the 
daily list of names; Waring and Mrs. Wel- 
land had not risen at all; the little tangle- 
bodied Jew minced up to them and had to 
stand in their presence, like a servant be- 
fore his betters. And for a further offense, 
since it was dark in their corner, he fumbled 
for, found, and produced his pince-nez, 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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_| The rug on the floor is 
* |Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 
396—a very popular tan 
design. In the 9x12 foot 
size it costs only $16.20. \ 
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‘*You’re a wonder, Ruth. I can hardly believe 
you got this beautiful rug for $16.20.” 
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And you will find Congoleum Rugs so practical too. Nothing 
will stain their smooth surface. A few whisks of a damp mop 
leave them clean and spotless—no need for dusty, back-break- 
ing sweeping. They always lie flat without fastening. 
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Look for 
this Gold Seal 


Every genuine Congoleum Art-Rug is guaranteed by a Gold 
Seal similar to the one shown above. It is printed in green on 
a gold background, and ts pasted on the face of «¢ very rug and 
on every two yards of Go/d-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. 

When you see this same Gold Seal in the dealer’s window, 
it means that he sells the genuine, guaranteed material. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
saddled them on his nose, drop them 
and smashed them on the stone floor. 

“Damn!” he said, and stooped and re- 
covered the framework of the things. 

Waring laughed, slowly and distinctly. 
The hunchback came upright with a jerk 
at the affront of that sound. 

“Ach!” he said. “Fonny, aind’t it?” 

He had the blurred but plentiful English 
of the German-American Jew. He giared 
down into the shadow where they squatted, 
looking in dull silhouette like a Doré illus- 
tration of the Contes Drdlatiques. 

“Vich of youse is Vahring?"’ he de- 
manded. 

* Me,” answered the owner of that name, 
not moving. “And what the deuce has it 
got to do with you?” 

The little man moved in his fur-lined en- 

as a snake might move in a sack. 

“Yer'll pardon me,” he said. “ Yew’ll 
pardon me! Your friendt, which has wrote 
usa letter — Mister Reverend Trosley ——”’ 

“Oh!’ 

Waring stirred and half sat up. The 
name was that of the heroic and indefat- 
igable parson who, unauthorized, without 
official acking, with no battalions to sum- 
mon and no treasury to call upon, constitu- 
ted himself the bulwark of British lives and 
fortunes in that devil-defiled city. Waring 

been in touch with him; they had been 
two white men together in a community of 
souls scorched brown in the flames of Mr. 

‘s homemade hell. 

“That's right!” said the hunchback. 
“Wrote to us, he did. Goin’ back home 
ron, he is, an’ he wants you should go wit’ 
’ m.’ 

Waring did not move, “Well?” he 
drawled. 

The hunchback Jew grew lively. “ Vell!” 
he sonenied “T tell you dis and you say 
‘Vell!’ Vot der hell you mean, damn youse! 
Unstead of shot, ve let you go back home, 
an’ you te, | ‘Vell?’ Youse bourgeois is all 
de same—lousy swine, all o’ youse! I don't 
waste no more talk on youse; damn!” 

“That's 1" Welland’s hand, reach- 
ing across his wife's lap, closed on Waring’s 
knee, rebuking and imploring. 

“There's a lady here,” said Waring. 
MA ae what date are you going to murder 
her? Can't she go home instead of me? 
Because I don’t want your beastly mercy, 
you know. I don’t eat after dogs, as a 
general thing. But if you want to do some- 
thing for us, tell us what you're going to do 
with her—-and when!" 

They could see the hunchback grin; the 
white of his teeth was like a new-moon 
paring of light through the straggle of his 

lue-black mustache and his sparse beard; 
and the effect of it was that of an indecent 
exposure. 

‘De lady!” He uttered a vile little 
cackle of laughter. ‘Oh, we dend’t hurt no 
preddy li'l’ ladies! You take her vid youse 
ven yougo, ify’ likes! Nicegirl—yes? No?” 

aring did not move at all this time. 
There is a fashion of chivalry which invites 
a homemade hoop-iron bayonet jabbed 
through one’s unprotected abdomen, with 
a German nickel-jacketed bullet to follow. 
But it was not Waring’s kind. He only 
spoke—one werd! A Russian word! 

Mrs. Welland, a Russian herself, had 
never heard it and was not offended by it; 
Tommy Welland, who had used it himself, 
upon istvostchiki and others who could not 
resent it, jerked upright at the sound of it 
in that place and to that Really, 
the Russian is a language of great resources; 
une can bestialize one’s emotions in it more 
easily than in any other Christian tongue. 
The word staggered even the blood-lusty 
hunchback. 

“ Me! ” 
shocked amaze. 
you say that to?” 

Waring in his quiet toneless voice re- 

peated it. 
“All el said the Jew. “All righd, 
Mister bloomin’ Vahring! Now I don’t 
talk to you no more—see? Now I don’t 
talk to you no more!” 

“Right!” said Waring. He was sitting 
sideways on the stone bench, and now he 
made as to lie down. “You can get out as 
soon as you like,” he said, and turned 
= 
“Hot dam!” said the Jew. 

He fluttered a moment on one feet. 
Then, with the awful dignity of ahunchback, 
the protective coloring of a weak thing in 
a strong and cruel world, he turned and 


He fell back in a rigor of 
“Me! It is me what 


pecked his way back to the door. He 
spoke there a moment or two to the guard, 
with motions of indignation towards the 
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corner; the doors were pulled open to let 
him slide through; then they jarred to- 
gether and Mr. Trotzky’s guests were alone 


in. 
Welland's voice was querulous. “What 
do you want to insult him for?” he asked. 
“Here we are—in their power—help- 


ess — 

Waring shook his head. “I’m not in 
their power; I’m not helpless.” 

Mrs. Welland turned and looked at him. 
Welland made a noise in his throat as of 
angry disgust. 

“Not in their power? They can kill 
you, can’t they?’’ he demanded. 

“A microbe can do that,” said Waring. 
“That's all it can do though.” 

Irma Welland did not speak; she con- 
tinued to look at him and a light like a 
radiance of glad understanding and assent 
was in her face. 

“All very well for you to talk like that,” 
grumbled Welland, with the note of a 
whine in his voice. “Trosley ‘ll get you 
out an’ take you home. But us! We've got 
to wait here—yes, wait till our names are 
called—Irma’s an’ mine—and then—and 
then ——” 

It was a whimper he broke off with. 
His wife, after a moment of hesitation, put 
out a hand to him. 

“Tommy!” she breathed. 

He shrugged away from her. 

“Go to blazes!” he said miserably. 
“They won't shoot you! It’s me they'll 
murder, down there in the cellar. Some 
damn girl with short skirts or some greas 
peony henmag with a club! It’s me, I tell 

ou; I know it! I can feel it coming. And 
‘d rather kill myself than go on waiting 
for it. An’ you two both safe—you an’ 
Waring! Safe! I—I can’t bear it!” 

He was on the edge of hysterics. Waring 
apoke brutally. 

“That's the idea!” he said. “Kill your- 
self and stop this exhibition. I'll lend you 


It was a long guavering oey of fury 
and impotence. Tommy Welland lay down 
on the bench with his arm over his face 
and was silent, shutting himself in with 
his terrors and his shame. 

“Sorry!” Waring leaned to Irma Wel- 


land and spoke quietly. “But you under- 
stand, I'm sure.’ 

She nodded. “Yes,” she answered 
slowly. “Poor Tommy! I understand.” 


She had the quality, as rare in Russians 
as in negroes, and not common in any 
people, of a sort of eloquent reticence. 
Speech was truly a means with her of con- 
cealing her thoughts; she conveyed herself 
most comprehensively by the fact and 
manner of her being. She looked at War- 
ing as she spoke, and he understood forth- 
with her complete knowledge of and her 
loyalty to the husband who crouched beside 
her, his face hidden, his breath coming and 
going irregularly between his shudderings. 

A prison is a grave about which the living 
go to and fro about their affairs, and those 
within know naught of them. Waring and 
the Wellands endured the day in the cus- 
tomary gloom; the student begged from 
them again and was again driven off; the 
stone walls and the great doors sealed from 
them the fret and fever of the city at whose 
heart they waited. Mr. Trotzky foamed at 
his lunatic height; Mr. Lenine dreamed 
dreams and translated them into night- 
mares; Trosley, the chaplain, pulled wires 
of aid and refuge; and the little hunchback 
Jew went to and fro in his fur coat, sore 
from the epithet with which Waring had 
seared him, — in this bureau and that 
committee the only balm that could heal 
the smart of it. He was an efficient in- 
triguer; he had his value to the blunter and 
coarser blood drinkers of the régime; and 
it was not much to ask—just a bourgeois’ 
life to plaster a wound. Cheap, too; there 
were plenty of them available, and the 
Chaika had to live up to its name. 

So, upon the following morning, before 
even the ration of black bread was thrown 
in, the lieutenant entered the prison and 
came directly to the corner where the three 
English lay. They were yet sleeping, the 
two tall men and the young woman; he 
stood for a space of seconds looking down 
on them. He actually did not waken them 
for the job he had in hand. 

He lifted a foot and stirred the man who 
huddled in the middle. Thesleeper groaned, 
writhed in the throes of waking, and lifted 
a startled face. The woman at his side 
moved too. 

“You are Vahring?” demanded the 

cer. 
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The other goggled at him. “Eh?” 

“Get up, Vahring,”” commanded the 
officer, “‘and come with me!” 

“Vahring!”’ 

Welland rose to a sitting posture, com- 
prehension sweeping like a tide across his 
consciousness. His wife, beside him, opened 
her eyes, and was fully awake forthwith. 
Waring, his head pillowed on his arm, slept 
tranquilly with his face to the wall. 

“You hear me? You are to get up and 
come with me at once!” reiterated the 
lieutenant. “At once, Vahring!” 

That was the moment when the plan, 
full-grown, came alive in Tommy Welland’s 
mind. The fiery splendor of it dazzled him. 
Here wassalvation! Trosley had succeeded; 
none would know him from Waring till he 
was on the train for the frontier, and then 
none would betray him. 

“Yes,” he said gaspingly. “Yes, I am 
Vahring. I will come!” And he rose. 

“Tommy!” 

He turned. Irma had sat up. 

“Hush!” he said. “You'll be all right. 
It’s a chance, don’t you see? It’s a chance 
for me. I—I must. Irma! I must!” 

He spoke to her in English; the lieuten- 
ant, for all the putrefaction of his soul, had 
the manners of his class; he turned away 
from what he conceived to be a tender 
leave-taking. 

“But, Tommy—oh, you can’t! You 
shan’t! It’s—it’s—I’m going to wake him!” 

She made to spring up and reach an arm 
toward the sleeping figure of Waring. 

Tommy Welland swore viciously, just a 
spit of sound, venomous with terror and 
anger. He swung a hand, and the back of 
it took Irma across the lips—heavily, effec- 
tually. She shrank back upon her rug, 
staring at him. 

The last he saw of her was her eyes 
great, still, and dreadfully full of under- 
standing, eyes like the eyes of God in 
judgment before which no man can veil the 
ulcer that is his soul. 

And the last she saw of him was his back 
as the door opened to let him out to the 
corridor, flooded with chill early light, 
where a little group of figures awaited him. 
Then the door closed between them. 

“ Ach!” 

Tommy Welland found the little hunch- 
backed Jew before him. There were a 
couple of grisly old guards at hand, and 
farther along the passage a girl stood, look- 
ing toward him and smiling. 

“Ach! It is Vahring—yes?”’ The hunch- 
back peered up at him. ‘ Yesterday I don’t 
see you so vell, ven you call me Now 
Isee youfine. An’ you see me, eh? An’ you 
see dot nice young lady as vait for you? 
You goin’ to have nice little visit mit her— 
down in der nice cool cellar, aind’t it?” 

Tommy Welland stared at him and in- 
voluntarily stepped back. Forthwith the 
guards closed in on him and pinned him. 
The girl—he could see her clearly—made 
a small disgusted grimace. 

“What d’you mean?”’ cried Tommy. 

“Vot I mean!”’ The hunchback flashed 
into a whole semaphore code of gesticula- 
tions, with long misshapen arms that bran- 
dished before the prisoner’s face. ‘‘Vot I 
mean! I mean a blenty, Mister Vahring, 
you damn ole Johnny Bull! Ve let der 
Englishers go—yes! Vot for we keep dem; 
hey? Go ’ome mit deir damn reverends— 
yes! But you stop ’ere, Mister Vahring— 
stop ’ere a long, long times. Dat young 
lady, mit her nice little revolver—she per- 
suade you to stop. Teach you call dirty 
names to gentlemans like me!” 

Then in Russian to the 
“Take him along!” 

“Stop!” screamed Tommy Welland. 
“Stop! I’m not Waring at all! It’s a mis- 
take—a mistake, I tell you. I’m Welland, 
you fools. I’m Welland!” 

He struggled and choked. The Jew 
laughed delightedly. The girl turned and 
went down the stairs that led to the cellars. 
As they thrust him down, still screaming 
and resisting, he saw her waiting below, the 
revolver in her hand. She was still smil- 
ing—the courteous formal smile of a dealer 
who receives a customer. 

The lieutenant and the Jew returned 
together up the stairs. 

“Well,” said the lieutenant, “that’s over. 
She’s a wonder, that girl! Pretty, too! 
And now I suppose you're off?” 

“In a minute,’’ answered the Jew. “I’ve 
just got to tell the other two English that 
they'll be fetched tonight. Their cursed 
reverend is taking the whole lot away— 
curse them all!” 

“Curse them all,” agreed the officer per- 
functorily. 
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THE SELF-MADE WIFE 


(Continued from Page 32) 


She led the way upstairs, and when Miss 
Kelly had taken off her hat and wrap 
Corrie said hesitatingly, “I—you— Mr. 

win sent you, didn’t he?” 

“No,” replied Miss Kelly. “I've hardly 
seen Mr. Godwin for the past week. Just to 

7. good morning or good evening, that’s 


“Oh,” said C orrie. “Did he—has he 
he didn’ t ask 
“Not a word, Mrs. Godwin. We haven't 


| talked at all.’’ 


Corrie sighed and turned away. 


xvil 


HE drove her dueks to the w rong mar- 

ket!"’ declared Mrs. Satter. “ Yes, sir, 
Corrie certainly drove her ducks to the 
wrong market,” she repeated with melan- 
choly satisfaction. ‘“She’s been here a 
month, and he hasn't written. Not a 
seratch of the pen! Now I suppose she 
realizes she drove her ducks to the wrong 
market—marryin’ Tim Godwin. For all 
I told her!” 

“What was the trouble, Mrs. Satter? Did 
you ever find out?” 

‘“*Well—not exactly.”” Mrs. Satter clicked 
her tongue. ‘“She’s close-mouthed, like her 
father. She’s never been a good daughter 
to me in that way. And now I hardly get a 
word fit to throw to a dog out of her. That 
Miss Kelly —though I willsay she’s pleasant- 
spoken enough—well, they’re chummy. 
Hardly ever at home. Gone for hours. 
Interferin’ up at the schoolhouse, most 
likely.” 

‘Is Corrie aimin’ to be aschool-teacher?” 

“Not if [ know it! Tim Godwin has got 
to do the right thing by my daughter or I'll 
know the reason why.” 

“Well, well, well—money don’t always 
bring happiness, does it now? And you 
against the match at the time. How much 
has he got, do you think, Mrs. Satter?” 

“I can’t rightly tell. Hard to get any 
sort of idea out of Corrie. Maybe she don’t 
know. In my opinion we ought to hire a 
lawyer.” 

“What's Corrie say to that?” 

“Won't hear to it.” 

“Well, well—what’s she going to do?” 

“I’m ashamed to tell you I’m her own 
mother and don't know!” 

As Mrs. Satter’s caller was voicing her 
sympathy in a series of reproving clucks 
the reproof meant for Corrie, of course 
there was a loud impatient knock outside. 
Mrs. Satter hurried out into the narrow 
little hall, considerately leaving the dining- 
room door open so that her caller’s curios- 
ity might be satisfied, and opened the 
front door. 

“Tim Godwin! Well, it’s time!”’ she cried. 

“Where's Corrie?” 

og ae 

“You mean she doesn’t want to see me?”’ 

“No; she’s out.” 

**Where?” 

“How should I know? She never tells 
me. 

Tim set down his bag in the hall. 

“T’'ll take a walk until she gets back,” 
he said. 

He strode down the steps. 

“You might go up toward the school- 
house a ways,” his mother-in-law called 
after him grudgingly. “Corrie might be 
there. Her an’ that Miss Kelly. Interferin’ 
where they ain’t wanted, most likely.” 

“Thanks.” 

Tim walked rapidly away. Mrs. Satter, 
watching, saw that halfway up the village 
street he stopped to speak to an old friend 


| a coal miner coming home from work, cov- 


ered from head to foot with the dirt and 
grease of the mines. They struck each 
other on the shoulders and shouted. Tim’s 
hearty laughter floated back to ber. 

ever did have the proper pride an’ 
self-respec’,”” Mrs. Satter muttered con- 
temptuously, going back to her crony, who 
by this time was trembling in a perfect 
ague of curiosity. 


School was over for the day, and most of 
the children had gone. But the teacher 
and Miss Kelly, James and Ti, and a few 
of the pupils who were not required for 
home duties were busily at work. Miss 
Kelly, protected by overalls, and seated on 
a ladder, was staining the walls inside the 
schoolhouse. Teacher was superintending 
the installation of new desks. Two of the 
older pupils had swept the room, and two 
younger ones were erasing the chalk marks 


from the new blackboard and attending to 
the needs of the goldfish in bowls and the 
plants in swinging baskets. 

Outside in the schoolyard, which had 
been plowed and sown in grass, James and 
Tim were busily engaged in repairing some 
breaks in the network of strings against the 
board fence—the ladders up which their 
bean vines were to climb. And asmall tow- 
haired boy was solemnly amusing little 
Corrie by pulling her about in a battered 
red wagon—slowly round and round a 
gravel path. 

Little Corrie sat up very straight in her 
chariot, with the royal dignity of the be- 
loved baby—rosy, serene, confident and 
gracious. She saw Tim first, and stretched 
out her arms with a welcoming crow of 
laughter. 

The boys dropped their hammers and 
strings and rushed at Tim. He felt tears 
coming to his eyes as he held his sons close. 
He had not thought that they would miss 
him so much, had not expected such a wel- 
come. It was like the old days again. He 
lifted the baby from the wagon, and her 
soft arms went thrillingly around his neck. 

The children’s shouts brought Miss Kelly. 

“Where’s Corrie?”’ Tim asked her. 

“She went for a walk. Let me see—I 
think she must have gone up that way,” 
replied Miss Kelly. 

Tim looked. She was pointing toward a 
straggling path which led uphill through 
the deep woods. How well he remembered 
that path, those woods, the hill! 

Corrie and he had lived on top of that 
hill when they were first married. 


xvi 


IM followed the narrow and steep path 

slowly, pushing branches aside with his 
hands, the leaves whipping back into his 
face. It was cool, now that the sun was 
going down. It was almost dark in the 
thick wood choked with underbrush 
a deep green twilight like the light under 
water. He could see only a few paces ahead 
of him through the dense foliage, only a 
little pale gleam of sky overhead. The 
woods had closed over him like water, and 
he was enveloped in their mysterious still- 
ness, like the hollow silence of a well. Far 
away a bird called with only two notes; 
plaintively, persistently repeating the mo 
notonous two notes over and over, like the 
steady dripping of water. 

Tim hesitated before coming out into the 
clearing on top of the hill. Perhaps other 
people were living in the house that had 
been theirs. He did not like the thought. 
And he did not want to meet Corrie in the 
presence of others. So he sat down to wait 
for her return along the path. 

He sat there a long time, thinking of all 
that had happened, wondering how she 
would receive him. Twilight deepened into 
dusk. Perhaps he had missed Corrie. She 
might have gone home another way. He 
rose and pushed aside the thick bushes 
which obscured the path, and walked out 
into the clearing. 

In the dim light at the end of a field he 
saw a white cabin. Yes, someone was living 
there. Smoke was coming out of the chim 
ney —a pale blue vapor rising steadily into 
the clear, pale sky. 

They must have whitewashed the cabin 
recently. It looked so clean and new—just 
as it had looked when he brought Corrie 
there. In May too. Corrie in her white 
dress. The white house. Twilight. A 
strange, solemn hush. The world far below 
them, far away. 

He went to the edge of the field, where 
the hill dropped away suddenly, rocky and 
free from foliage. 

Powderly was down below there—a little 
huddle of men’s homes. The faint smoke of 
men’s hearth fires rose steadily into the 
infinitude of the sky. So hopes rose, ambi 
tions, ideals—fragile and faint and brave 
vapors mounting steadily into eternity 
from the altar fires of love. 

The door of the house was opened, and 
against the yellow oblong of light a woman’s 
figure showed blackly. 

Tim turned away. He could not bear to 
see another woman in that house. Then he 
heard Corrie’s voice. 

“Who's there?”’ her voice called, fright- 
ened. 

“Tt’s Tim!” he cried, stumbling across 
the plowed field. “It’s Tim!” he cried, 
catching her in his arms. 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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View in the Sales Bookkeeping Section of Accounting Office, Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Co., showing part of the battery of 65 Underwood Bookkeeping Machines. 


Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 





are no longer 
“Under the 
Shadow of the Pen” 


ODAY there are 65 Underwood Bookkeeping 

Machines in the offices of Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Co. They are there because this great mercan- 
tile house has always followed the policy of giving 
its customers a maximum of service and protection— 
and of administering its own business under the 
most modern and economical methods. 


In spite of the fact that they maintain thousands of 
active credit accounts, they close their books by about 
noon of the first business day of each month, and have 
their bills ready to mail between two and four o'clock 
on the afternoon of the same day. 


Since the completion of their mechanical accounting 
system, they have not been out one cent in any month 
on their trial balances. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Co., ING. 


~ UNDERWOOD) 


Bookkeeping MACHINE 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CoO., INC., Underwood Building, New York 
, Send Underwood Bookkeeping Machine 
’ representative from nearest branch office. 


et oe Ne a Address 


Underwood Building, N. Y. 


Send a copy of booklet, ““Taking In- 
’ dustry out of the Shadow of the Pen. 


Keeping books on Underwood Bookkeeping Machines 
enables Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. to: 


1. Prove that all items are correctly 4. Prove that debit items are entered 
posted as to amounts, on both ledg- in debit columns and credit items 
ers and bills. in credit columns. 

5. Prove that the items have been 
posted and billed to the correct 
accounts. 


2. Prove that all items are accounted 
for, and that none are omitted 
from either ledgers or bills. 6. Eliminate all trial balance troubles. 

7. Eliminate the labor of footing thou- 
sands of bills at the end of each 
month, as under their plan the bill 
is ready to render immediately 
after the last entry has been made. 


3. Prove that old balances are prop- 
erly picked up on both ledgers 
and bills, and that new balances 
are correctly computed. 


(We have prepared a report showing the operation and results of the methods used 
in the offices of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. This report will be sent on request.) 


The Underwood Bookkeeping Machine can lift ‘*The 
Shadow of the Pen” from any business, large or 
small. The coupon below will bring one of our 
representatives who will gladly give expert advice 
on any accounting problem, 


Branches in all principal cities. 
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The Office Easy Chair 
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Why Is the 


Arm 
Revolving 





Have you ever wondered at the end of a business day 
why you felt like you had been drawn through a 
knot hole? I know I used to wonder about that 
myself before I discovered the reason. 


I have said to myself more than once: “I have dic- 
tated about so many letters today. I have settled so 
many questions of policy. I have had so many inter- 
views. I have not been under any great mental strain. 
Yet, I feel as tired as if I had been swinging a pick. 
Now, I haven’t been doing a thing but sitting in a 
chair all day. 


And all at once it struck me— 


Sitting in a chair all day! Sitting for six or eight 
hours in an ordinary, straight-up-and-down chair that, 
instead of conforming to my body, made my body 
conform to it! Who wouldn't be tired? At home ! 
had soft padded easy chairs which I used only two or 
three hours a day. But the chair I spent a good part 
of my life in was not designed for comfort. And the 
irony of the whole thing was that I thought I knew all 
about chairs. My business was making chairs! Ne- 
cessity became the mother of invention. I started 
work on an easy chair for office use. 


That is the story of Sikco, the Office easy chair—a new and 
exclusive design. 


Not very far from you there is a Sikes dealer who will be glad to 
show you how the Sikco line embodies a dozen little differences, 
which make all the difference in the world in your ease and com- 
fort. Its exclusive design of seat, back and arms is conformed to 
the natural curves of the body, just as a padded easy chair con- 
forms under pressure. Every edge and corner is rounded. 
Genuine quartered oak or Northern birch in mahogany finish and 
extra sturdy construction insure long life. No drawing room chair 
is finished with a higher quality of finish. And yet Sikco chairs 
are not expensive chairs. 


If you don’t know the Sikes dealer in your city, write to 


Si 



















Tired Business Man? 





SIKES COMPANY ‘ta'e™axtes PHILADELPHIA 








Sikes office chairs are also made in conventional 
pattern and design. In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is 
devoted exclusively to quality chairs for the home. 


(Continued from Page 60) 

They stood in the doorway, clinging to 
each other. “I thought you didn’t love 
me,” Corrie said. 

“T thought you didn’t love me,” Tim 


| answered. 


xIXx 
“(NOME inside,”’ said Corrie finally. “I 
want to show you what I’ve done.” 
She drew him across the threshold and 
shut the door. He looked about the small 


| square room which had been their first 


home. The walls and rafters had been 
newly whitewashed, and there were fresh 
muslin curtains at the windows. Splint- 
bottomed chairs, a big table with a chintz- 
shaded kerosene lamp, an old dresser with 
blue-and-white plates, a blue-and-white 
homespun cover on a couch, and a snap- 
ping wood fire on the hearth. 

“Corrie! You—are you living here?” 
Tim stammered in astonishment. 

She smiled and blushed. Tim had never 
seen her look so pretty. She was dressed in 
a thin frock of pale blue, and her reddish- 
gold hair was parted and brought low on 
her neck, rippling over her ears in shining, 
ones waves. 

“T couldn’t stand mamma’s house,”’ said 
this new and dainty Corrie. “I walked up 
here one day, ause—well, just because 
I wanted to take a walk. And nobody was 
living here. Oh, you ought to have seen it, 
Tim! | Our house, all tumbledown and 
dirty! “I bought it and fixed it up. I just 
finished yesterday. Nobody’s seen it yet. 
Come look at the kitchen.” 

She led him into the narrow lean-to, the 


| only other room. A blue-and-white kero- 


sene stove, immaculate shelves, and rows 


| and rows of gleaming white kitchenware — 


a white kitchen cabinet. 

**Gracious, Corrie! Cookin’ foranarmy?”’ 

“No. I know it’s too much—more than 
any one person could ever use. But—TI'd 
always wanted ’em.” 

“My poor girl! What a hard time you 


| had those days. And I wanted to make it 


up to you. But —— 

“IT understand now, Tim. I’ve been 
thinkin’ things over. I know you meant 
well, but ——” 

“T went at it the wrong way, Corrie. 
I know that now. I’ve been. thinking 
things over too.”’ 

“No, Tim, it was my fault.” 

“It couldn’t have been all your fault.” 

“Part, then. Takes two to make a 
quarrel.” 

“Yes, it does. It takes two to make a 
quarrel. We were both to blame. But— 
I'm sorry for my share.” 

“T—I'm sorry too.” 

“Why, Corrie! That's the first time I 
ever heard you say that.” 

“I never could before. I learned it from 
the children.” 

“The children?” 

“Yes. Miss Glenn taught them to say it 
when they’d done wrong. And it seemed to 
come so easy to them-——well, it made me 
sort of ashamed. I couldn't let my own 
children get ahead of me, Tim.” 

“No, that’s right. That’s one reason I 
wanted ——”’ 

“Are you hungry, Tim?” 

“No. Why, yes. Believe I am. Hadn't 
thought about it. But—I hate to go back 
down there.” 

“We don’t have to. They know where I 
am. And I’ve got everything here. Miss 
Kelly and the children were coming up for 
supper. I hadn't showed 'em the house yet. 
But I guess now it’s too late.” 

“‘ Miss Kelly sent me up here. I guess she 
knew we wouldn’t want the children be- 
fore—we'd explained things, Corrie.” 

“No, I guess she won’t bring them now. 
It’s too late.” 

Tim opened the door of the lean-to and 
went outside. Corrie followed Tim out and 


| laid her hand on his arm. They spoke in 
| half whispers. 


“Why did you run away?” 

“Where were you that night?” 

“Oh, Corrie, you didn’t think — 

“Yes; but I don’t now.” 

“Young Ives asked me to his club for 
dinner, and to go to the theater afterward. 
He'd asked me before, but I always was 
going home. But that night you were off 
with Dood. And I was angry at you, Corrie. 
And when I missed the last train I spent the 
night at the club—and didn’t telephone 
again—-well, just to worry you, Corrie. I 
guess I did—more than I intended.” 

She buried her face against his shoulder, 
with a little shudder. 

“T--I’ve been pretty—miserable,” she 


” 


| sighed. 
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“‘T have, too, Corrie.”’ 

“Then why didn’t you come before?” 

“Why didn’t you send for me?” 

“Teouldn’t. Ivvantedto—butI couldn’t.” 

hat was the way I felt.” 

“Then Mc d did you come now?” 

“* Miss Kelly wrote me. She said that she 
was afraid were going to be ill. She 
said that she knew you—wanted me to 
come, but that you were so stubborn you’d 
die before you’d say so.” 

“TI did—nearly,” said Corrie. ‘‘I found 
out a lot of things about myself I never 
knew before. You—you think—when you 
take long walks. I—I know I’ve been stub- 
born, Tim. Sometimes—I wish—well, I 
wish we could start all over!” 

“Why can’t we, Corrie?” His arm tight- 
ened about her. “ Forget all about—every- 
thing? And start all over?” 

“Yes. Here. In our first home.” 

“Can we?” 

She shivered a little in her thin dress, in 
the chilly night air. He led her inside the 
house and shut the door. 

The fire was burning low on the hearth. 
They sat down before it, hand in hand. 

“T know—about Miss Vincent,” Corrie 
said after a pause. ‘‘ Dood wrote me.” 

“Well—I’m glad. Miss Vincent left a 
note for me, explaining. She went away 
the same day you went to Dood’s house, 
you know. She’s going to be married soon 
and go abroad. She wants to see us when 
she comes back.” 

“All right.” 

“Didn’t you ever wonder, Corrie, where 
she got those servants and Miss Kelly and 
Miss Glenn, and fixed up everything like 
magic in our house?”’ 

“Yes, I did wonder. Little as I knew 
then, I was surprised she could do it all on 
such short notice.” 

“She brought them all from her sister’s 
house. The servants were part of those that 
worked there. And Miss Glenn and Miss 
Kelly had been the governess and nurse for 
Miss Vincent’s little nephews—until they 
got a tutor and went abroad with their 
parents. You see, the Digleys had just gone 
abroad a few days before, and Miss Vincent 
was going to close up their house in Rose- 
dale Manor. Then she met me on the train 
and found out I was the man Mr. Digley 
had been talking about—pitying because 
well, because ——”’ 

“You had such a bad wife.” 

“No, Corrie, I wasn’t going to say 


I was a bad wife. And a bad mother, too, 
for all I’d tried to be a good one. But 
I’ve learned a lot. Everyone I’ve met has 
helped me some way. I guess—maybe- 
I was too sort of —shut away before.” 
“Yes, you were, Corrie. And I didn’t 
realize what it meant. All the time I was 
getting out—meeting people—noticing and 
learning from them—you were shut up like 
a prisoner in a jail. [ guess it’s that way 
with most every woman who’s poor and got 


t little children. I shouldn’t have expected 


you to change all of a sudden. Miss Vin- 
cent told me that. She blamed me more 
than you.” 

“Oh, did she? Well 

“You don’t bear any grudge against her 
now, do you, Corrie?” 

“No. I understand now why she did it. 
She thought—I guess she thought that 
I—that something might happen to me 
like—the thing that happened to her 
mother.” 

“Corrie! I've got to tell you something. 
I thought—I thought at one time—I know 
now I was wrong—because you're the only 
woman I’ve ever loved—you’re the only 
one I ever can. But ——”’ 

“Don’t say it, please, Tim. If it wasn’t 
true—if you found out it wasn’t true 
don’t say it!” 

“Tt wasn’t true.” 

He took her in his arms. The years 
dropped away. The years of happiness and 
unhappiness, the years of poverty and 
riches, the time of doubt and suffering 
were all forgotten in that moment. They 
had become young again—pathetically 
young—pathetically confident, as in the 
day when they first came to that house, of 
ha ape forever and forever after. 

e last flames on the hearth leaped up, 
wavered, flickered, died. 

“*T’ll build up the fire,’ Tim said. 

“It’s better if you keep it built up,” 
Corrie murmured; ‘“‘hard to start all over 
new, once it’s died down.” 

“Oh, no,” said Tim; “plenty of embers 
left.” 

(THE END) 
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Everybody’s taste has approved the 
Sampler and chosen it as America’s 
foremost candy. It contains selections 
from ten favorite Whitman's pack- 
ages which can also be purchased 
separately. It appeals to the taste 
for quaint, dainty things. 


SAMPLER 


ODDITY 


This book-shaped box bound 
in green and gold has a list of 
contents inside the cover differ 
ing from any other package. 
It has proved an assortment per- 
fectly selected for many tastes. 
The Library Package is an ap- 
propriate gift for many folks 

and many occasions. 
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being overcome with panic when full realiza- 
tion of their deed should come. Had ex- 
pected to overtake them in this hour of 
weakness. This victory was delayed; it was 
nevertheless, he felt, assu 

It was necessary, now, to pick up their 
trail. He was sure they had not gone back 
downstream; he would have heard them. 
They were not equipped to hide out in 
the woods. His guess was that they would 
make what st they could for the outer 
world; that they would seek to lose them- 
selves before the alarm should spread. Two 
routes were possible to them; but these 
two routes were, for a considerable distance, 
one. They must go up river; they must 
thread a chain of lakes; they must choose 
at last between crossing the divide by a 
carry or turning aside at Marshall Lake 
-_ down the southward-leading river- 

ps Till he should reach Marshall his 

was ay ; 

They must have started sometime yes- 
terday; he could not tell how far they were 
ahea of him. Nevertheless, Fred set out 
confidently, sure of his see 9m It was 
barely sunrise when he reached the logging 
dam two miles above Number Seven Camp, 
and carried his canoe and his duffel across 
and put the cance into the waters of the lake 
above. The dam tender here told him that 
Bubier and Case had gone this way the 
afternoon before. 

“Said they were going to look out some 
trapping grounds up “Boone Brook,” he 
explained. 

“ Just the two of them?” Fred asked. 

“Yup, just them.” 

Fred wondered who it was that had borne 
them warning, and how the man had passed 
him, returning downstream. He wondered 
if the men he sought would really go up 
Goose Brook; thought it unlikely. The 
brook led some twenty miles up to a small 
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pond, and ended there; a cul-de-sac. No, 
they would §9 on. He set himself to the 
nine-mile paddle ne the yas and a wind 
psig buy behind him had consid- 

is possibility and was Ts senna for 
it. He spread his blanket on two sticks to 
serve as sail, drove his paddle sternly, made 
that nine miles in a round two hours. 
Speed, now—speed was all his need. He 
gave full measure of himself to the pursuit. 

Next day luck favored him. He came 

into Marshall Lake, where the two routes 
divided; and before starting down the lake 
he climbed into a tree, the better to scan its 
waters, and so discerned, miles away ahead 
of him, a dot that could be nothing but a 
canoe; and it was on a course that would 
lead it into the thoroughfare, and up, to- 
ward the ponds on the divide. It might 
not be the men he sought; he thought it 
was. 
That night he met two canoemen who 
confirmed his guess. Bubier and Case 
were not two hours ahead. Fred paddled 
till midnight, thinking that they might 
make an early camp, so he could overtake 
them; but fatigue at last warned him to 
stop, and he wearily cooked his supper and 
ate—fried pork and oatmeal—and slept 
like a log in his blanket by the ashes of his 
fire. He had been, when he left St. Pierre, 
as hard as nails; and he had weighed a hun- 
dred and forty-six pounds. He was harder 
now, and scales would have shown that he 
had lost seven pounds. But Fred needed 
no scale to tell him this; his belt was up 
two holes. 

Once the next day he sighted them, rac- 
ing up a lake ahead of him three long miles 
in the lead. They disappeared behind a 
point, and when he rounded that point 
almost an hour later—the wind was against 
him now—they were gone. He came at last 
to running water again, too shallow for the 

canoe; went overboard 
and waded, dragging his 
craft behind him for half a 
mile up the rocky channel, 
and came out in a shallow 
pond half a mile across, the 
whole surface covered with 
lilies'and grass, the water 
never three feet deep. 

Across this pond, his pad- 
dle digging up the mud; 

and so he landed at the 
northern end of that two- 
mile carry which here 
crosses the divide into the 
southward-flowing waters. 
The tracks of their mocca- 
sins, where they had 
stepped ashore, were still 
fresh in the mud along the 
margin. 

He faced a decision; it 
had been puzzling him for 
an hour. The two had gone 
ahead across the carry; one 
no doubt had borne the ca- 
noe, the other the dunnage, 

without waiting for a 
team to come across 


the rocky road from the other side. They 
would have made one trip of it, a two-mile 
tramp. But for him to carry his canoe and 
also his duffel would be im ible; he must 
make two trips if he took it. all. That he 
should thus waste time was inconceivable, 
with the, men he was pursuing so short a 
distance ahead. Two courses remained to 
him: He might run, empty-handed, across 
the carry, hoping to catch them before they 
could embark upon the other side; and he 
might transport only his canoe over the 
divide. From the other side of the carry it 
was a matter of only ten miles, less than 
that, to the farm that was first outpost of 
civilization. In that ten miles or at the 
farm he should be able to overtake them. 

His decision was made while he unloaded 
the canoe. The duffel—his pack sack and 
supplies and that bulky bundle wrap 
in canvas and so securely tied—he cached 
in the swamp growth along the shore of the 
pond. Paddle and pole he tied into place 
along the thwarts of the canoe, swung it to 
his shoulders, and set off at a swift, short- 
stepping walk across the carry. 

t the other side, on the shore of a lake 
with an Indian name that was abridged and 
modified by the common tongue, he heard 
news that elated him. A man dwelt there, 
with two horses and a cart, his business the 
transport of canoes and luggage for those 
who traveled by this wilderness road. He 
told Fred the two were not half an hour 
ahead. “‘They’re watching for ’em down 
below, too,” he said. ‘‘I’d had the word, 
but I wa’n’t in no mind to stop ’em here.” 

Fred looked at him quickly. ‘‘Did you 
tell them?” 

The man, chewing like a cow, shook his 
head. “‘They ast me; but they got nothing 
out 0’ me,” he said with great solemnity. 

Fred thrust off his canoe, springing 
aboard; his paddle dug. A reach of wind- 
ing brook, and then six or seven miles of 
lake lay between him and the farm; he 
thought he might overtake them. 

But when he came out into open water 
the other canoe was not in sight, and he 
rested on his paddle, swiftly considering. 
Instinct rather than pure reason told him 
what had happened. The men must have 
taken warning from the manner of the 
carry keeper; yet, knowing Fred was close 
behind, had not dared turn back. So they 
had come down brook and found a spot that 
pleased them, and lifted their canoe back 
into the forest, out of sight from the brook, 
waiting till he should have passed by and 

one on his way downstream, before doub- 
fn back along the course by which they 
had come, 

He swung his canoe, water swirling under 
his paddle’s stroke as resentfully as a live 
thing, and raced for the mouth of the 
brook from which he had just emerged. 
That the long chase must be begun all over 
again might have daunted another man. It 
only spurred Fred to a quicker ardor. 


xu 


ALFWAY across the carry, the canoe 

balanced on his shoulders, he met the 
horses and cart of the carry man, 
and he slid the canoe to the 
ground for a breathing spell and 
asked the man a question. 


Fred Thrust Off His Canoe, Springing Aboard. He Thought He Might Overtake Them 
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the other replied, spitting 
“They come back right 
Must’ve passed 


“Yup,” 
against a tree. 
away after you’d gone. 

ou. 
“They hid out while I went by,” 
Fred. “‘Why didn’t you stop them? sid 

“T "lowed I wouldn’t carry ’em over,” 
the man explained. “But the Frenchie 
pulled up a rifle and ‘lowed I would. So 
I did.” 


said 


“And they went right back?” 

“TI watched ’em across the pond and 
into the brook,” the carry keeper replied. 
“They were hustling some.” 

Fred swung his canoe up. “Turn your 
cart and take me back,’’ he commanded. 
“ Move some, too,”” he bade. “I'll be wait- 

for you at the pond.” 

e went ahead at a trot, and when he 
reached the shore fetched his belongings 
from where he had hidden them. The cart 
was slow in coming; he chafed at the de- 
lay. It seemed an interminable time, even 
after he heard its creaking progress, before 
it appeared. He whipped his canoe into 
the water and loaded it and shoved off with 
a scant word for the man who chewed so 
listlessly. The fugitives ahead of him must 
now be working down the dead water into 
the lake below. When he sighted them they 
were not two miles ahead. A moment later, 
looking back, they discovered him. By the 
swifter stroke of their paddles he knew they 
had increased their speed; and he dug his 
own blade strongly, husbanding his re- 
sources, content for the present to hang on. 

But he could not hang on. The wind was 
against him; his canoe was light; he was a 
single paddle. There were two of them, and 
their canoe was deeper in the water. Spite 
of his efforts he perceived that they began 
to draw ahead. His lips parted across his 
teeth, his breath came sobbingly. Night 
began now to draw down upon them, but 
Fred did not relax his efforts. They might 
land somewhere in the darkness and evade 
him; but he believed they were in too much 
haste to think of such a device. They 
would, he thought, rush on. 

Nevertheless, when he came into the 
thoroughfare at the foot of the lake he went 
more easily, watchful for fire or sign of 
camp on either shore. There was a late 
moon; before it rose the night was inky 
black and the darkness lay on the water 
like a blanket. More than once in this 
darkness he touched rocks, had to pick his 
way with care. When the moon rose he 
saw the next lake of the chain, opening 
ahead. He paddled on with all his speed. 
Secure in the darkness, he thought they 
would relax their efforts; his hope now was 
to beat them to the outlet of this lake, down 
which he thought they must surely go. 
Then the moon clouded over, and by and 
by it began to rain. He stopped to boil 
tea, famished with hunger, and once more 
pushed on. If he could pass them in the 
night without their knowledge, he might 
wait for them at a place of his own choos- 
ing, ahead. Toward dawn he reached the 
point he had selected. If they had stopped 
at all in the night he must be ahead of 
them. He pulled his canoe into the bushes 
and waited for the full coming of day. 

But when day came, bleak and cold with 
gusts of sweeping rain, the other canoe was 

nowhere to be seen. Fred lay 
where he was for an hour, slept 
a little, cooked and ate, slept a 
little more. Sheer weariness 
held him in chains. Toward 
(Continued on Page 69) 
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IF you like to look well-dressed 
when at play, slip into one of the 
new Tom Wye Brushed Heather 
Knit Jackets. 

These jackets are made in all sorts 
of heather colors—Scotchy two-tone 
effects, with body in one tone, and 
back, sleeves and edgings in another. 
Each is brushed just enough to give 
added richness and a touch of extra 
warmth and softness. Smartly de- 
signed and smartly tailored. 


Knitted as only Tom Wye can knit 
them of finest grade yarns. You'll 
see these new Tom Wye jackets on 
the golf links, at the football games— 
wherever good dressers gather. They 
bring, for the first time, all the smart- 
ness of an expensive, imported jacket 


Announcing a New Tom Wye 


at a most modest price. Smart out- 
fitters to men of fashion have this 
new Tom Wye for you at their store. 


* * » 


Possibly you may prefer the unbrushed Tom 
Wye Knit Jacket that is so popular and that 
wears marvelously. 

The stitch is exclusive. It makes a fabric 
that tailors and drapes as smoothly as serge, 
yet is springy and elastic. Tom Wye may be 
worn under a coat with perfect comfort. It 
does not bunch or bind. Two-pocket or 
four-pocket styles in many beautiful heather 
mixtures, 

His Tom Wye or her Tom Wye will be 
packed in an appropriate Christmas box if 
you would like to send a present that will 
be enjoyed the year round. Look for the 


Tom Wye label. 


TOM WYE, INC., WINCHENDON, MASS. 











The Yankee, $1.50 


This famous, sturdy, reasonable, reliable 


watch is the favorite of millions of men. 


That's why boys want the Yankee, too. 


Yankee Radiolite, $2.50 
This well-known twin brother of the 


Yankee has a black face, with radiumized 
hands that tell time in the dark. 


Ingersoll Midget, $3.00 


The smallest Ingersoll. For women, girls, 
and small boys. Strong and good looking. 


Chis Waterbury Radiolite, with che silvery 
dial, gives the hour, daylight and dark. 
In a gold-filled case, $8. 


7-Jewei Reliance, $6.00 


This 7-jeweled, bridge model is the result 
of Ingersoll methods applied in the fine 
watch field. In gold-filled case, $9, 
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from Your Boy 


KNOW I'm not as big as you. But I’m growing. Gee, 
| want to be a man. And I’m going to be—before you 
know it. 

**| want long pants. I bet I know my size. I wanta 
watch —a real, grown-up watch. ‘There’s lots of things | 
want, but I guess | want a man’s watch most. Except 
maybe long pants. Why can’t I have a good watch? 


**You'd be surprised, but I remember the first time you 
held your Ingersoll up to my ear, and I heard it tick. | 
couldn’t talk, then. I didn’t know what it was. 


**Now | know all about an Ingersoll, how it keeps 
good time and is as strong as an ox, and everything. I’ve 
learnt more’n you think. I saw in the paper that an 
Ingersoll teaches boys and girls the value of time. Girls 
are not much, but I want a ticker of my own. 


‘*Please give me an Ingersoll for Xmas.’’ 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
noon he went on with fresh strength in his 
arms, and that afternoon reached the dam 
at the foot of the next lake and heard a 
word that heartened him. The dam keeper 
said they had not passed this way; they 
were therefore behind him. 

He turned back, paddled wearily to a 
point of land halfway up the lake, and on 
an island off this point drew ashore. They 
must have hidden through the day, would 
travel now by night. If they came this way 
it would be to pass between point and 
island, within fifty yards of where he lay. 
As dusk fell the rain stopped; he lifted his 
canoe into hiding and concealed himself. 
If they came he might see, would surely 
hear them. 

For hours Fred crouched there waiting. 
Loons far up the lake laughed in the night. 
Some marsh bird flying overhead squawked 
raucously. A small fish leaped in the shal- 
lows. The night was become so still that he 
heard a deer splashing along the shore of 
the point. A great owl hooted hurriedly, in 
much the same cadence as the whippoor- 
will’s note, in the forest a quarter of a mile 
away. Far off somewhere there rose a 
curdling scream; imagination might have 
attributed it to a bobcat. He knew it fora 
rabbit’s death cry as the jaws of some 
prowler closed across its spine. And by 
and by he heard the sound he waited for— 
the hollow, resonant, unmistakable thump 
of a paddle against the side of a canoe. His 
own heart thumped louder than the paddle. 
They were coming. 

They came, and passed so close he could 
hear the murmur of their voices; and when 
they had gone by he slipped his canoe into 
the water and with soundless paddle fol- 
lowed them. They were not hurrying; he 
was able to keep his distance. He observed 
at once that their course was not toward 
the dam, and he drew a little nearer them, 
risking discovery; but their attention was 
all on the shore ahead. As they drew near 
this shore Fred rested, waiting, listening 
with all hisears. And by and by he heard the 
scrape of the canoe across a sunken rock, 
and in the night his lips twisted in a grin. 

They had gone up Boody’s Brook. He 
knew the stream. At first a wide dead 
water through a marsh, it quickened some- 
what in the upper reaches. Nine miles 
upstream it led to the first of a chain of 
ponds and lakes, only one of them of any 
size. From none was there any other out- 
let. The brook itself was born in a swamp 
against a mountain’s buttresses. The 
forests about were for a man on foot al- 
most impassable; and even if these men 
took to the forest there was nowhere for 
them to go. They must hope in this fast- 
ness to hide. But he had already marked 
down their hiding place—knew it for the 
blind alley it was. He could follow at his 
leisure. His men were trapped; were 
surely his at last. 

He waited half an hour, to give them 
time to get well upstream, then pulled 
ashore by the brook’s mouth and stopped 
till morning. For the first time since the 
pursuit began he slept long and soundly, 
like a child. It was stili necessary to over- 
come the men and make them captive; but 
this task perturbed him not at all. He had 
made, long ago, his plan. 


xm 


LD legend has it that before Bill Boody 

settled down at the carry across the 
divide he once ventured into a certain 
brook and followed it up, and came upon a 
chain of little lakes and ponds with one of 
larger size among them; and he trapped 
there through one winter and brought out 
a marvelous take of fur. The brook bears 
his name. Dave and I ascended it for half 
a dozen miles one day, to seek out a hole 
where trout of fabulous size were reported 
to lie. We came upon the spot in the heat. 
of the day—a bénd in a stretch of dead 
water, with water lilies and grass ringing 
around a circle of black water in the middle. 
We had seen many deer on the way up- 
stream; when we rounded a bend it was 
rare to discover the reach ahead devoid of 
life. A doe and her fawn fed within two 
hundred yards of us, on pads and roots, 
while we fished. We took seven trout. 
There were tracks of moose in the muck 
along the shore. 

It was up this stream Joe Case and Peter 
Bubier had turned. The mouth was wide 
and still, stirred by no perceptible current, 
with thick marsh on either hand. Fred 
saw it clouded with the warm mists of 
morning when he sat up in his blankets; 
he rose and cooked a leisurely breakfast 


and made ready to resume the pursuit. 
A kingfisher chattered up the stream. 
On a dead stub along the lake shore an 
eagle perched, his white head limned against 
the blue of the sky. A fishhawk beat 
heavy wings out of the north. Seven 
black ducks whistled overhead. In the 
marsh behind him Fred could hear now 
and then a faint stirring of twigs, a crackle 
of brush, a squeak of vocal sound as the 
woods creatures went about their business. 
He dumped the contents of his pack sack 
on the ground and made a choice. As much 
food as he would need, his blanket, his 
cooking dishes. He filed the edge of his 
ax, changed his undergarments and put 
ona we 4 shirt, lifted the pack sack into 
the canoe. That roll, secured with stout 
cord, which had so puzzled his father, he 
laid beside the sack, smiling a little. The 
hour to use what it contained was coming. 
There was a small nick in the edge of his 
knife; he smoothed it out with the file. 


‘The head of his pole was loose; he made it 


secure, using a rock for hammer and an- 
other for anvil. All these preparations 
were done slowly, almost idly; a certain 
peace of mind had come to him. Once or 
twice he whistled—and Fred was not given 
to whistling. About eight o’clock in the 
morning he started upstream. 

He wished to give the men ahead of him 
sufficient time to reach the first ponds be- 
fore he overtook them, so he made no 
haste that morning. They would not make 
haste now. Once or twice he had to drag 
his canoe in shallow rocky rapids. Once 
a beaver dam flooded the stream for half 
a mile and gave him easy paddling. He 
marked, as he dragged his canoe up over 
the dam, where the other canoe had also 
crossed. After a while he discovered where 
the men had camped the night before; the 
ashes of their fire still smoked slightly, and 
his lips twisted in scorn for men who would 
not wet their fire. He carried water in his 
hat till the ashes were sodden. Toward 
noon he reached the foot of rapids where 
the brook descended for a mile or more 
over ledges, which served to bank up the 
water in the lakes and ponds above. He 
could not pole; the water was not suffi- 
ciently deep, so for a while he made slow 
going of it. At the head of the quick water 
he left his canoe and went forward afoot, 
sometimes in the brook and sometimes on 
shore, till he came within sight of the first 
little pond. The other canoe was not in 
sight on this pond, and he returned and got 
his own craft, and now pursued more 
swiftly. Half a mile across the pond and 
up another reach of brook a second pond 
opened out before him. 

His eyes here gave him warning. Across 
the open water a veil of light smoke rose 
above the trees. The other men had 
stopped to cook and eat their midday meal. 
He kept hidden. It was useless to attempt 
to approach them in broad day across the 
pond, and to circle the shore in the marshy 
going would require too much time. He 
dropped back downstream and ate cold 
viands, unwilling to risk a fire, then crept 
up — to a point from which he could 
watch where they had landed. Their canoe 
still lay against the beach. 

It seemed to Fred they waited an inter- 
minable time at this spot. He lay on his 
face among blueberry bushes, sprawling 
across a gray ledge, his feet against a 
tamarack tree that bore claw marks of 
a bear, and watched the camp across the 
lake. Once he caught a glimpse of Bubier, 
when the Frenchman came to the water's 
edge and looked in his direction. But 
there was no anxiety in Bubier’s manner; 
and Fred judged that the man felt secure 
from immediate pursuit. They were ten 
miles off the traveled riverway. Across 
the pond and above the trees. far beyond 
them Fred could see the round crest of the 
mountain at whose base these waters rose. 
That way the men must go. Trackless 
wilderness hemmed them in. He grinned 
a little with slow satisfaction. 

Toward midafternoon he saw them pack 
their cooking dishes into the canoe and turn 
into the brook, continuing upstream. He 
waited only a minute before resuming his 
pursuit. A short hour's travel would bring 
them, he knew, to the foot of the only 
large lake in this chain; a body of water 
some half dozen miles long, and more than 
two miles wide. Here, he thought, they 
might choose to establish themselves, with- 
drawing somewhat from the shore and 
building a cabin of logs against the coming 
of winter. 

Because he wished to see where they 
would land he made some speed—more 
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than he realized. There was marsh at the 
foot of this upper lake; the brook paral- 
leled the shore for a quarter mile. As he 
entered this reach, using his pole, he heard 
a shout of dismay from the lake and 
leaped ashore to look over the marsh, and 
was able to see the other canoe, not a hun- 
dred yards away. Joe Case had discovered 
his pole above the marsh grass. A rifle 
bullet winged at him, and Fred dropped 
into cover as quickly as a loon dives, and 
into his canoe again. 

They might race ashore beside him here 
and hold him at their mercy. He could re- 
treat; he might abandon his canoe and flee 
into the woods; or he could go forward. 
Fred chose to go forward, and dug his 
paddle mightily, keeping low so that they 
could not discover him. 

As he approached the open lake he was 
keyed to topmost pitch. The next few sec- 


onds would reveal to him what they had | 
chosen todo; whether they would fly or turn | 


to destroy him. 

He slid into the open water and saw 
that they had chosen flight. Fully half a 
mile ey with racing paddles, he dis- 
covered the other canoe; and he chuckled 


and swung his own craft and took up the | 


ch 


in the bow—that would be Joe Case 


ase. 
They sighted him at once; and the man | 
rose | 


to his feet; and something cut the water | 


a hundred yards ahead of and whined 
overhead, and another bullet struck thud- 


ding in a tree on the shore behind him. Let | 
them shoot. There was a little chop, which | 


made marksmanshi 
remembered the ad not many cart- 
ridges. Also, while Case laid aside the 
paddle for the rifle Fred was overhauling 
them. He heard, dimly, Bubier shout, and 
Case turned to resume his seat. Then Fred 
laughed aloud triumphantly; for a chop 
had struck them, throwing Case off balance, 
and the rifle—at that distance Fred could 
not be sure, but he would have sworn to it 
had slid overside into the lake. No doubt 
they had another, but one was just half as 
many as two. 

He saw, by the redoubled fury of their 
paddling, that panic had fairly gripped 
them now. They were splashing clumsily; 
his own paddle bit deep and long; he rose 
to his feet to make the better speed. The 
distance between them began to be cut 
down. They were heading, he now per- 
ceived, for the mouth of the brook; were 
fleeing, he judged, blindly and with no 
thought where they went. 

A scant quarter mile ahead of his canoe 
they slid into the brook mouth and dis- 
appeared. Four or five minutes later he 
entered after them. 

He went a little cautiously, mindful now 
of the possibility of ambuscade; but 
around the first turn in the brook he came 
upon their canoe, drawn haphazard upon 
the bank. A glance showed him their packs 
were gone and their axes. He nodded. 
They had decided to trust rather to the 
woods; and he understood the reason for 
this when he saw that the canoe was taking 
water, an inch of it sloshing about her 
bottom—ripped, no doubt, on a stone. He 
was inflated with confidence, thrust the 


difficult. And—he | 


bow of his own craft upon the sand and | 


stepped ashore to discover which way they 
had gone. Their tracks were plain, follow- 


ing a deer trail into the woods. The scent | 


was so hot that he forgot all prudence, and 
started on a trot along their trail. 

But a hundred yards from the brook 
he lost it; the prints of their feet no longer 
led him on, and he saw, after a moment's 
search, where they had swung aside into 
the underbrush. His heart chilled with a 


sudden apprehension; he turned and raced | 
for the brook again. Too late. Both canoes | 


were gone. 

At a dead run, splashing through the 
shallow water, he headed down brook for 
the lake shore; reached it to see them a hun- 
dred yards from shore, to be met by another 


rifle bullet which clipped a twig not six | 


inches from his head. 

Fred dived to cover and lay 
trembling and sick with shame, and watched 
them draw offshore and turn at last 
straight across the lake. It was late after- 
noon; he was afoot, with no tool but his 
knife and matches; twenty miles of forest 
lay between him and the river along which 
now and then canoes passed by. And the 
men he had sworn to make captive and 
take home were laughing at him, in safe 
security. 

He watched them till darkness fell; saw 
that they headed right across the lake. By 
and by a spark of fire was born in the 
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shaving brush— 


Every bristle gripped everlastingly 
in hard rubber 


a things you need in a shav- 
ing brush. Lots of bristles that 
won't come out. And bristles just 
stiff enough so you can feel them. 
Then you start working up a lather, 
and the daily shave process holds 
some joy. 

Know the feeling? You want to 
keep right on lathering up. You 
know your beard is getting the 
massaging it needs, without any 
finger work. (Rubbing the beard 
with the fingertips causes ingrow- 
ing hairs.) 

And when you find that kind of a 
brush, you want it to last a lifetime. 


That's just how Rubberset got its 
reputation. By making fine brushes 
— with plenty of bristles in them— 
that stay put—~and with the right 
amount of bristle stiffness for the job 
they have to do. There are more 
than 10,000,000 Rubberset Brushes 
now in use. Largest makers of shav- 
ing brushes in the world. 

Look over your dealer's stock of 
Rubbersets today. There's a 
Rubberset Shaving Brush to suit 
every purse. Prices from 35c to $25. 
Begin tomorrow A. M. to get some 
joy out of the daily shave. Rubber- 
set Brushes make good—or we will. 
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shadows over there; and he knew they 
must be cooking supper. 
At about the same time rain began to 


| fall from the lowering clouds. 
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RED had continued thus far his pursuit 
of Bubier and Case in a sort of blind 
confidence; he had felt assured that they 
would, if they were warned, try to escape 
him; he did not believe they would greatly 


| resist if he could overtake them; and their 
| audacity in laying a trap, stealing his canoe 


and leaving him afoot and more helpless 
than the wild creatures themselves, aston- 
ished him immensely. His first reaction 
was a bitter self-reproach, a bitter shame 
and humiliation. his passed before the 
sudden rage that swept him, when from the 
bosom of the lake they shouted back their 


| taunts. It has been said that a Welshman 


is slow to anger; but Fred was, in the 
French of him, furiously angry now; and 


| the Welsh of him was beginning to stir. 


Yet his situation was sufficiently dis- 
couraging. The fire showed where the two 
men had camped, at least two miles straight 
across the lake. To circle either end of the 
lake would mean from eight to a dozen 
miles of the most desperate going. No one 
who has not attempted to traverse the 
forest where there is no path to lead him 
can comprehend the magnitude of such a 
journey. The earth beneath your feet is 
marsh which beds you to the knees or 
deeper; or it is a tumble of bowlders with 
deep crevices between, where a leg bone 
may be snapped too readily. The marshy 
land is a tangle of alders and tall grass and 
shrub through which only a moose can 
thrust its way; the forests are filled with 
low growth that switches you in the eyes, 
tears at your garments, trips you and stabs 
you and gashes you. Four miles through 
such going by daylight is, even for a skilled 
man, a long and weary gee Twice that 
distance, and by night, might as well be 
a thousand miles. 

It was not surprising that Bubier and 
Case, under the circumstances, should feel 
secure. They knew it was im ible that 
Fred should round either end of the lake 
before morning; they knew he would not 
attempt it. is best energies would be 
spent, they thought, in working back down- 
stream to hail some passing canoeman on 
the great river thoroughfare. They cooked 
supper that night, laughing boisterously 
at his discomfiture. Plenty of time, while 
he was going out and coming back again, 
for them to find a new hiding place. In the 
morning, they decided, they would cross 
the lake and perhaps hail him abusively, 
and watch his slow progress toward the 
brook and down. 

In the meantime they ate heavily and 
slept soddenly, their fire slowly burning 
down to a heap of coals. Before they lay 
down, however, Bubier looked across the 
lake and saw that Fred, too, had built him 
a fire. 

“Sacred name of a dog, but he will need 
it, too, this night,”’ he chuckled, and added 
Fred’s blanket to his own bed. The rain 
was falling with a steady and persistent 
sound; there was no air stirring anywhere, 
and the night was cold. 

Fred, across the lake, had indeed built 


| himself a fire. He leaned saplings together 


and threw browse upon them to make a 
rude shelter for himself, and fed the fire 
between his knees, considering what he 
meant to do. A stubborn anger was rising 
in him; his shelter leaked, and with every 
drop that touched him he grew more miser- 
able and more angry. He stared moodily 
out into the darkness that blanketed the 
lake. The fire on the other shore was indis- 
tinguishable now. 

It had not occurred to Bubier and Case 
that Fred could swim the lake. It did not 
occur to Fred for a long time. Men who 
live much upon these inland waterways 
usually swim sufficiently well—that is, 
they take a dip in some shallow stream now 
and then, paddle to and fro. But the sum- 
mers are short; their lives are full. Swim- 
—_ with them is more apt to be a matter 
of cleanliness than anything else. That a 
man should swim two miles does not read- 
ily occur to them as possible. Fred him- 
self did not entertain the idea except as a 
last resort. He could swim a little. When 
he was in no haste upon his journeys he 
was apt to slip into lake or stream as op- 
gga offered and splash idly about. 

fe could float upon his back by careful 
breathing, keeping his lungs almost full. 
He could swim on his back, and he knew 
the breast stroke, which is so much more 
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difficult than any other, yet which begin- 
ners usually learn first of all. He some- 
times splashed his arms in a clumsy 
trudgeon. In short, he could swim, and 
nothing more. 

But he could swim; and in the course of 
half an hour’s furious thinking he began to 
wonder whether he could swim across the 
lake to where his enemies were camped. 
He had no idea how long it would take him 
to make the distance; had no idea whether 
he could endure the chill of the water. But 
he knew that he could rest on his back if he 
grew tired; and he knew that his muscles 
were strong. He began to canvass the idea, 
consider its possibilities. 

Almost at once he discovered the chief 
obstacle. The night was dark and cloudy; 
the rain showed no sign of stopping. Once 
out in the lake he would not be able to see 
anything at all; it was quite possible that 
under such circumstances he might swim in 
a circle for hours. It was necessary that he 
have something to guide his course for at 
least a part of the way, until even in the 
darkness he could discover the outlines of 
the shore ahead of him. 

He found a solution for this problem. 
The mouth of the brook, where they had 
stolen his canoe, ran straight in from the 
lake for some yards. He followed it in; and 
at a point where the brook began to curve 
he climbed the bank and cleared away the 
brush and built a fire. His mind now made 
up, he worked with furious energy, ripped 
the dead lower branches from the ever- 
greens, found a dead young pine and 
pushed it down and dragged it to the spot, 
remembered that a little way up brook he 
had seen a rock maple blasted and broken, 
and fetched what branches he could tear or 
hack away with his knife, to add to his pile. 
He did not light this fire at once; did not 
light it until he had gathered wood enough 
to keep it burning for an hour or more. For 
fear even this might not be enough, he bent 
down two young birches, so that they were 
like skids, and weighted their lower ends with 
rocks, and laid firewood across them in such 
a manner that when the fuel below burned 
away, that above would slide down into the 
edges of the fire. The whole contrivance 
was clumsy; he surveyed it discontentedly. 
But it was the best that he could do. 

In the end he peeled birch bark till he 
had a thick bundle of it, and touched a 
match to this bark and thrust it under 
where his fine wood for kindling had been 
pas. Back on the shore he stripped off 

is garments and stowed them under the 
small shelter he had built. Only his belt 
and knife he strapped around his waist, 
then waded into the water and looked back. 
When he stopped directly off the mouth of 
the brook he could see the fire; if he swung 
to right or left the trees on the banks hid it 
from his sight. So long as he could see the 
fire, therefore, he must be heading straight 
across the lake. This line, he judged, would 
bring him to the other shore—if he ever 
reached the other shore—not far to the 
right of where his enemies lay. He would 
be within striking distance of them. 

At the last moment he considered push- 
ing before him a bit of log to serve as life 
buoy if the worst should come; cast the 
thought aside. It would hamper him, slow 
him down; he would never reach the other 
side. When at last he waded into deeper 
water and began to swim it was with jaws 
set. If he could not reach the other shore 
before morning he was willing to drown. 
But he meant to reach the other shore. 

He swam at first that breast stroke which 
bends the back so unnaturally. After a 
time his back began to ache; and to ease it 
he lay a little more on his side. Every few 
strokes he looked back to be sure the fire 
was in sight behind him. It flamed high like 
a beacon for a while. To look back it was 
necessary for him to turn still more on his 
side; and thus, almost accidentally, he 
learned a curious sort of side stroke in which 
the legs kicked aimlessly, the arms dragged 
his body crawlingly along. He found the 
water of the lake at first surprisingly warm; 
this by contrast with the cold air and the 
cold rain that fell. It seemed to soothe and 
comfort him; and he swam on, almost 
lazily, husbanding his strength. Now and 
then, when he grew a little tired, he turned 
on his back and paddled with his hands, 
resting his muscles by this variant from 
their former motion. Once he floated for 
half a minute, utterly relaxed, the rain pelt- 
ing down into his face. 

Te had no measure of the passing of 
time save the fire behind him; and he 
watched it burn up to its greatest height, 

(Continued on Page 72 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
die down a little, stay for a while about the 
same, and then sink to a fitful flame. It 


scarce able to see it at all from the level of 
the lake surface. Nevertheless, he managed 
to keep his course reasonably straight. He 
had no idea what speed he was making; 

| but by and by he discovered that he could 
see the b e of shore far ahead of him; 
and after that he watched the fire no more. 

His muscles began to grow tired. His 

legs were weary and he let them trail, 

| then turned on his back and kicked, restin 

| his arms. A certain numbness descend 

| upon him; he swam on automatically, con- 
scious only that he ached, that his back 
and his sides and his calves and biceps 
ached dismally. These aches became acute, 
then dulled. By and by he became com- 
fortable on a certain access of 

| energy. But the shore ahead seemed as 

| far away as ever. 

He refused to look at it; shut his eyes 
and counted while he swam a hundred 
strokes and then — his eyes to see if it 
were any nearer, It was gone! He churned 
upright in the water and looked around 
in momentary panic; the contour—a lofty 
black hill, a lower hill and a level line— 
which he had watched so hungrily was 
now behind him. His eyes ceool, he had 
swung half around. He righted his direc- 
tion, and thereafter kept his eyes open and 
held them on his goal. 
| It seemed to remain at the same dis- 

tance, remote and unapproachable. With- 
out realizing it he increased the speed of 
his strokes till he was struggling desper- 
ately forward, and panting and gasping 
| with his efforts. 
| It was the same instinct that makes a 
man, lost in the woods, burst into a frantic 
| run. When his own exhaustion made him 
| stop, his common sense reasserted itself. 
| Thereafter he went more slowly, fighting 
| down his hunger for more speed. The shore 
| seemed to draw back before him, beckoning 
him on. 
The clouds broke away a little; a lighter 
spot showed behind them. He thought 
| it was the dawn, and cringed with shame 
to think that the men he sought might 
come down and discover him, paddling 
about in the lake, and mock him again. 
Then the clouds gathered once more, and 
he drove on, his brain humming; he no 
longer thought at all. He was not tired; 
it seemed to him that his arms and legs 
could work thus indefinitely; but he was 
very sleepy, and the water was astonish- 
in iy pow Bor « Maa had seemed bitterly 
at te a while—and his body was no 
longer any burden to him at all. Only he 
| wanted to sleep. Once he dozed, and 
| water splashed into his gasping mouth, 
and he choked and was very sick and had 
to fight to get breath into his lungs again. 
The shore was still remote. And then, 
without any warning whatever, it loomed 
almost over his head. The sense of the 
nearness of his goal sent him fighting for- 
ward till he was exhausted again; he 
looked up and the wooded shore was just 
above him—just where it had been before. 

He reached down with his toes, seekin 

bottom, and found none; and he dragge 

himself wearily up toward the surface and 
struggled on. His eyes shut now in = 
of himself. He opened them with an effort 
and fixed them on the shore. His arms 

»awed at the water aimlessly. In the end 

bis reaching hand touched a rock, and he 





dragged himself across it and got to his 
feet and staggered through the shallows 
and came to land. There were bowlders 


along the shore; he lay across them, 
, sobbing with weariness, helpless to move. 
The darkness still blanketed the lake; 
the rain still fell. He slept until the rocks 
bruised his flesh and wakened him; but the 
few moments of slumber had brought back 
| a portion of his strength. He stood up and 
stretched himself, and moved his arms 
to and fro slowly while life flowed back 
into them. He began to be able to think 
again. 
Bubier and Case had camped, if his 
reckoning was correct, off toward the head 
| of the lake a little way. He started in that 
| direction. His eyes were somewhat accus- 


m | tomed to the darkness. He picked his way 


| short space of time he discove 


| along the bowlders on the shore, and in 
| the shallows he waded, careful to make no 
; sound; and once he swam across a narrow 
| cove to reach the point on the other side. 

His progress was slow; he was not sure 

how long it would be. In a surprisingly 
the ca- 
noes, end to end, tilted upside down on the 
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beach. He crouched beside them, still as a 
stone, and listened with all his ears. 

The two men had made camp on a 
— point just beyond. Faint odor of 
w smoke drifted to Fred’s nostrils. 
He heard no sound at all. He began to 
fumble under the canoes, and found, as 
he had hoped, some things stored here to 
be sheltered from the rain. His pack sack. 
He found underclothes in it, and put them 
on, belting his knife over them. The rifle, 

, was here. He took this out and 
softly tried the mechanism. There were 
shells in the magazine—one in the chamber. 

He was abruptly very weary. He had 
not meant to take this way, had devised 
another plan. But the effort of his long 
swim had exhausted him; he was ready to 
accept the easiest road. He lifted the weapon 
and bore it under his arm and crept 
quietly toward where the men were sleep- 
ing. It was still dark; he had no way 
of meawing how long it would be before 
daylight; ecided presently to wait, to wait 
till he could see. 

He leaned against a tree, the rifle close 
behind him, and relaxed; kept his eyes 
open os will, but let all his muscles 
rest, e night dragged on. 

In the end the rain dwindled and ceased, 
and Fred judged that dawn must be com- 
ing. A dull gray at length modified the 
blackness of the sky in one quarter. Ob- 
jects about him emerged from the gloom, 
assumed form and definition. He saw a 
rock, a tree, the outline of a bowlder be- 
tween him and the lake. Out on the water 
a loon called. 

He crawled a little farther and discov- 
ered a blur upon the ground ten feet before 
him. A man slept there, wrapped in blan- 
kets; he lay on his side. Beyond there was 
a stir as another man moved in his sleep; 
and Fred presently heard his heavy breath- 


ing. 

ihe rifle was still in his hand; but he 
began to cast around for a better way. 
The light was growing; they would wake 
soon. Beyond the nearest man he saw 
that bundle, so carefully bound with cord, 
with which he had burdened his canoe thus 
far. It had been opened, was open now; 
and he thought how Bubier and Joe Case 
must have laughed when they discovered 
its contents. 

The feet of the nearest man were toward 
him. Fred considered them. They had 
escaped from the blankets. He crawled 
around this man and picked up a length of 
the cord and came back, and with utmost 
care that no touch should wake the sleeper, 
noosed one foot and then the other, and 
made the free end of the cord fast to a 
tree. 

The sleeper—Fred judged it was Joe 
Case—did not stir. The man’s arms were 
within his blankets. Fred changed his plan, 

ot to his feet without sound, released the 
not that secured the cord to the tree and 
gathered it in his hand. 

He poised himself with care, made sure 
what he meant to do, then threw himself 
upon the sleeping man, thus wadded in his 
blankets, and swept him up with a great 
heave, and flipy the cord around him, 
drawing it tight. The man_ struggled 
blindly, with smothered outcries. Fred 
got a knot in the cord, leaped to his feet and 

ack in time to meet the attack of Peter 
Bubier. 

Peter kicked at him with a swing of his 
whole body, his heel shoulder high. Fred 
caught that heel in his hands. e swing 
of it jerked him to one side, but he held on. 
Bubier was thrown on his back and Fred 
atop him. He got the other’s throat. Bu- 
bier plucked at his tightening fingers with 
one hand, groping with the other for his 
knife. The blade slid along Fred's upper 
arm before his knee pinned down that hand. 
He bent and set his teeth in Bubier’s wrist, 
and the knife fell from the other man’s 
reiaxed fingers. Then sheer instinct of 
self-preservation drew both Bubier’s hands 
to Fred’s wrists, seeking to tear away that 
grip upon his throat. Fred pounded Bu- 
bier’s head backward, shaking him like a 
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dog, and Bubier lay still. Fred rolled him 
over, stripped off his belt and drew it tight 
about the other’s wrists. He was, for the 
moment, secure. 

But Case was free, had reached his knife 
and cut his bonds. Also he had the rifle. 
As Fred leaped toward the man a bullet 
clipped past him; he brushed the muzzle 
aside and gripped the barrel and stock, and 
the two men wrestled for the weapon, eye 
to eye. Case tugged at it stubbornly; Fred 
thought more quickly; and when the other 
tugged he thrust with all his might. Case 
tripped and went down backward, and 
Fred wrenched the weapon away and 
slatted Case across the head with its heavy 
barrel. Case ceased to move. 

Fred proceeded to truss the two men 
methodically and securely. When they 
were helpless he poured water on them 
till they were able to curse him. Then he 
went down to the beach and took a canoe, 
eg along the shore a quarter mile. 

ere he made himself, very deliberately, 
a comfortable bed; and here, utterly fa- 
tigued, he laid himself down and slept. 


xv 


ORD had gone down the river ahead 

of him; for his progress was slow and 
he would accept no assistance. Word went 
down the river ahead of him, so all St. 
Pierre was at the bank when Fred came 
home again. 

He was paddling his own canoe. Be- 
hind, at the end of a short line, came an- 
other. Half a mile above the landing 
canoes from St. Pierre arrived to give him 
escort; they flocked about him, and when 
the men looked into that other canoe they 
burst into great shouts of mirth. As the 
age of canoes approached the bank those 
on the water shouted the jest to those 
ashore, which roused answering laughter 
there. This jest of Fred’s would be re- 
membered up and down the river as long as 
the memory of man should run. 

For lying in that canoe which he towed, 
swathed like mummies and helpless as 
trapped salmon, were Peter Bubier and 
Joe Case, whom he had gone to fetch; and 
their wrapping was that gill net in which 
they had bound Fred Perrin those long 
months before. 

So St. Pierre laughed. But Fred did not 
laugh; he was too utterly fatigued. The 
homeward journey had been an arduous 
one. It is fairly easy to handle one canoe 
in quick water; not so easy to handle two. 
There had been times when he worked his 
own craft a mile or more downstream, then 
walked back to fetch the other. For many 
days he had eaten scantily, worked des- 
pens slept little. His eyes were hollow, 

is cheeks were gaunt, the muscles clung 
like ropes to his bones. He, who was hard 
as nails when he began this undertaking, 
had sweated and bled away seventeen 
pounds of weight. And he was now so 
weary he could scarce lift the paddle from 
the water. 

But Aure was at the river bank to see 
him arrive; and when she saw him her 
eyes filled with pity and tenderness. She 
gave no second glance to the captives in 
their wrappings; bade two of the men lift 
Fred and carry him up the hill. He slept in 
their very arms. They bore him home, and 
Aure and her mother made him clean, and 
tended that cut along his arm; and he 
slept like a child under their ministrations. 
That night, and the next day, and the 
next night he slept, almost without stirring; 
and he drank broth without opening his 
eyes, and slumbered again. And when he 
waked at last it was to discover Aure be- 
side him. 

So he said, “I brought them home!” 

She nodded, quick tears in her eyes again. 
These tears distressed him, till he looked 
more closely into her eyes; and then they 
filled him with a warmth of happiness that 
he had never thought to know. He lifted 
himself on his elbow, and she yearned to 
him, bade him rest and sleep again. 

He smiled happily enough at that; and 
he obeyed her. Aure thought she had never 
seen Fred smile before. 

St. Pierre had known them both so long; 
had understood them both so much better 
than they understood each other. So St. 
Pierre laughed happily with them when 
Fred went about the town once more; 
watched them with sympathetic eyes. 

When they were married Fred took her 
up Boody’s Brook on their honeymoon. The 
name is ugly; but they found the brook 
extraordinarily beautiful. 


(THE END) 
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Get This Energy! 
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fresh all the way. 
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the blood. 
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right up to the whistle, and beyond. 

Try one or two packages daily at 3 p.m, 
for ten days as a test. 
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from any Postal Tele; raph | Bice dk Call~Box to 
any point in Europe, Africa, India and\the Near East 


and from Shore to Ship from Ship to Shore From Ship toship 


OU may now send Radiograms to any foreign 

country or to ships at sea from any city in the 
United States. Every Postal Telegraph Office now ac- 
cepts RCA Radiograms. Use the Postal call-box, mes- 
senger or the telephone. 


Whether to any foreign country or to any ship at sea 


Mark, your message Via REAL 


Formed at the suggestion of representatives of the 
Government as a strong American Company to provide 
an American international wireless communication 
system that could not be tampered with, the Radio 
Corporation of America is now able to provide the 
public with an economic and efficient collection and 
distribution service covering the entire United States. 


The use of the Postal Telegraph wires for interior col- 
lection and distribution of Radiograms for transmission 
through the air to Europe, Africa, India and the Near 
East furthers the public interest nationally, just as the 
Radio Corporation of America’s strong position in World- 
Wide Wireless furthers it in an international sense. 


Radiograms are a new business asset for men of action 
and in step with modern sales methods. They reduce 
distance, quicken communication, stimulate foreign 
trade and insure accuracy as well as economy. 


Radios:*: up ECorporation . 


America _ 


Orld- Wic de V 
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Write your message for foreign countries or ships 
at sea on a Red Radiogram blank if available. If 
not, use the Postal Telegram blank. 


After the address insert the route “Via R C A.” 
No charge will be made for this insertion and 
it will insure your message going forward as a 
Radiogram at radio rates. 


Use the same registered addresses and code 
bocks you now use. The regulations covering 
Radiograms and Cablegrams are the same. 


Ring the Postal call-box for a messenger; tele- 
phone your Radiogram or, if more convenient, 
file it direct at the nearest R C A or Postal Office. 


Radiogram tariff books and pads of Red Ra- 
diogram blanks may be obtained at any Postal 
Telegraph or at any RC A Office. Ask for them. 


» » 


NOTE: In New York, San Francisco and Washing- 
ton, the Radio Corporation of America will con- 
tinue as heretofore to maintain its own collection 
and distribution system. 
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— Arc de Triomphe 


————— 
ris round the-Corner_ 


OW far away seemed Paris in the old days! Paris with its Boul’ Miche, the 

heart of Montmartre, where the sun puts out the café lights in the early Paris 
morning; with its Luxembourg, where the Three Musketeers tested their blades 
against the Cardinal’s men; with its streets where Marie Antoinette took her last 
tragic ride, and with its Arc de Triomphe standing nobly under the brilliant morn 
ing light, the symbol of Napoleon's dreams in the height of his splendor. Not 
only the Paris that our soldiers came to know, but London, Berlin, Christiania 
all of Europe, Africa, India and the Near East—are brought nearer to the people 
of the United States through the arrangement recently effected by the Radio 
Corporation of America, whose sending and receiving stations are the most power- 
ful in the world, with the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, giving the American 
public everywhere land line access to World Wide Wireless. 


. » 
— Nead¥ East ° ' 

WHEN President Harding sent a Radiogra.n nalized America’s complete participation in the 
of good-will from Radio Central at Rocky a field 
Point, Long Island where the national interests of the United States 
ful radio station in the world, constructed and 
operated by the Radio Corporation of America 
twenty-one foreign countries received and 

recorded it instantaneously 
That Radiogram made radio history. It sig- 


rporation 
of America 
> 





field of international communication 
newest and most power 
hitherto had been subordinate to the interests 





of foreign countries, It meant that no foreign 








nation ever again could interfere with Amer 





ica’s free intercommunication with the rest of 


the world 
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commerce. No chapter in the adventures of 
those staunch old clippers was more roman- 
tic than the one that deals with the China 
trade. They were sailed by skippers who 
gave the Seven Seas a tradition of courage 
and capacity. 

In the first year of the nineteenth cen- 
tury thirty-four American ships had dis- 
charged cargoes at Canton. 

In 1832 there were seven American busi- 
ness houses in Canton, which was half the 
number of the British. If we had kept at 
this pace we might be on even terms with 
our British competitors today. There are 
many veterans of the China trade who be- 
lieve that but for the American Civil War 
we might have fulfilled our commercial 
destiny in China. That struggle, however, 
almost removed our flag from the high 
seas. After Appomattox came the winning 
of the American West. Our fiscal and 
economic interest was concentrated on in- 
ternal and not external expansion. It was 
not until Roosevelt’s era that we really 
became a world power, and it took the 
Great War to restore our merchant pen- 
nant to something like its old authority. 

In 1864 American eg.) made up 
more than 40 per cent of China’s total 
tonnage entered and cleared, although 
China’s shipping increased from 7,000,000 
to 105,000,000 tons. America’s percentage 
had fallen by 1892 to barely 1% per cent 
of the whole. Even as lately as 1916 our 
share was only 80,000 tons—the total was 
80,000,000 tons—or about “40 per cent. 
Since the armistice, however, the record is 
not so depressing. In 1920 exactly 104,- 
000,000 tons entered and cleared all the 
ports of China. This included 5,000,000 
tons of American shipping, or nearly 5 per 
cent. It is perhaps worth while adding that 
out of the 1920 total nearly one-fifth flew 
the Chinese flag. 

The Spanish-American War and the 
acquisition of the Philippines projected us 
into the Pacific. This should have marked 
a turning point in our Far Eastern com- 
merce. Though we have done admirably 
in the social and economic development of 
our insular possessions no really conspicu- 
ous advance in general Oriental trade re- 
sulted. As I have already indicated, it was 
not until the necessity for troop ships arose 
that we got back upon the merchant-marine 
map. Today the reverse of the old picture 
obtains, for we have more ships than 
cargoes. 

American trade with China has increased, 
but not at the rate warranted by condi- 
tions. Our exports to China in 1921 were 
about $110,000,000 gold. Though this is a 
tremendous rise from the $25,501,357 that 
represented the business of 1913, it never- 
theless indicates a considerable drop from 
$145,737,321, the volume for 1920, when 
the high price of silver increased the buying 
power of the Chinese and stimulated their 
imports of all kinds. 


Slow:Pay Customers 


The slump in exports to China was not 
entirely our own fault. Like everyone else, 
we shared in the ebb following the high 
tide of war and postwar trade. American 
banking, shipping and commercial inter- 
ests rushed into China, as elsewhere, be- 
tween 1914 and 1918. Many of the pro- 
moters were without experience in the 
foreign field, and some even lacked capital. 
A large percentage of these new enter- 
prises have gone by the board, while the 
older ones are having considerable diffi- 
culty in collecting outstanding accounts. 
The head of one of the large American im- 
port and export houses in China told me at 
—_ that his concern had over $3,000,- 

100 Mexican on its books and was unable 
sole a dollar. 

Among the principal debtors is the 
Chinese Government, which, through the 
Ministry of Communications, purchases 
the supplies for the government railways. 
Since the national treasury is chronically 
empty, the republic is constantly asking 
for extensions. As it is impossible to fore- 
close in a business deal of this kind, you 
can readily see how a foreign firm is up 
against it when it does business with the 
Peking authorities. Incidentally, nearly 
pes, of goods sold to a Chinese official 
must carry an extra overh fee, or cum- 
shaw, as it is called, for the buyer. Thus 
the firm, unable to ‘collect its accounts, is 
not only’ out the invoice price of the goods 
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but the cumshaw as well, for this item must 
almost invariably be paid in advance. 

American failure to realize on the great 
opportunity that China affords cannot be 
masked behind business conditions. These 
conditions play no favorites. You have 
only to look at the roster of foreign under- 
takings in China to see how the British 
and the Japanese easily outstrip us. Be- 
fore the World War the Germans also made 
circles round us. 

The question naturally arises, Why have 
we fallen down? Seek to analyze it and 
you uncover, first and foremost, the funda- 
mental reason for our failure to be perma- 
nent international trade factors. There is 
nothing new in the revelation, but it must 
be regarded as the initial stumblingblock 
to our progress in the Orient. 


Western Methods in the East 


Save for our enormous war business, 
whish was self-selling and therefore literally 
dropped into our laps, we have never seri- 
ously regarded export in a big way save as 
a dump for surplus, when the home going 
was bad. It has never been standardized 
or promoted with adequate machinery. 
You have only to look at the shrinkage of 
our comparatively recent imposing favor- 
able trade balance to find confirmation of 
this statement. In short, we have largely 
looked upon export trade as a luxury and 
not a necessity. Until we produce a con- 
sistent and permanent surplus of merchan- 
dise we shall continue to trail along in the 
yrocession. Moreover, as endless experts 

ave pointed out, these goods must be made 
to meet the peculiar demands of the mar- 
kets, and be properly labeled and packed. 

When you diagnose our trade malady, as 
far as China is concerned, you immediately 
encounter reasons for failure that are pe- 
culiar and distinct. Chief among them is 
what might be called attitude. In a previ- 
ous article I merely touched on this matter 
in passing. Now we can go into it more 
tierce for it lies at the root of most 
of our economic deficiencies in the Far 
East. I do so because there is nothing like 
reiteration to drive home a point. ost 
people not only fail to listen properly but 
they also fail to remember what they hear 
and read. Many times I heard the la- 
mented Northcliffe say—Napoleon Bona- 
parte had the same idea—that the most 
useful word in the language is “ repetition.” 
He dramatized it, for once launched upon 
a campaign of exposure he kept hammering 
away, often employing the same driving 
phrases. Hence the matter of our tem- 
peramental structure as applied to the 
China trade will be enlarged upon. 

The average American who goes to 
China knows little, and more often noth- 
ing, about the Chinese people. Naturally 
quick and impulsive, he on av the motto 
“Do it now,” and proceeds, hammer and 
tongs, to achieve results overnight. No- 
where eise in the world is patience so great 
a virtue as in the Orient, and particularly 
in China. Time is never the essence of the 
business. A witty American said to me 
at Peking, * ‘Job must have been a China- 
man. 

It follows that one reason why our people 
fail is that they are too impatient of antie 
This applies not only to general business 
but to the employment of capital as well. 
A man starts an enterprise and expects it 
to become a blooming success in less time 
than he would give it back home. More- 
over, he is not always willing to take 
chances, whereas the Ch‘nese are among 


oes eatest gamblers in the world. 
/hat may be designated as the Amer- 
sean method, which is so effective in deal- 


ing with Americans, utterly collapses when 
applied to the Chinese mind. Our much- 
vaunted pep becomes highly sterilized. 
Let me illustrate with the sad tale of an 
American lawyer—a really clever and bril- 
liant man—who established himself at 
Shanghai. He was heralded as the man 
with the punch. He was dynamic and 
eloquent, and immediately upon arrival he 
let it be known that he would show them 
how law should really be practiced. 

When his first Chinese client came to see 
him for consultation the lawyer made an 
immediate demonstration of his powers. 
He paced up and down the room and then 
pounded the table with such vigor that the 
client fled, almost in terror. He told his 


friends that the newcomer was a fire-eater 
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and therefore a dangerous individual. The 


word got noised about—in China the grape- 
vine telegraph is very effective—and the 
inevitable consequence was that our stren- 
uous friend was not only clientless but had 
to pack up his bags and go back to an 
Anglo-Saxon atmosphere. Translate this 
performance, slightly restrained, into every- 
day business, and you need no diagram to 
show why we have not done better with 
Chinese commerce, 

The Chinese believe that Americans are 
too frank. This makes them the exact 
opposite of the British. Incidentally you 
have here the reason why the two great 
English-s peaks nations are not in closer 
accord. The Oriental is a secretive person 
and not entirely a stranger to intrigue. 
He likes to do things in his own way. 
American familiarity often breeds the con- 
tempt so frequently associated with it in 
the well-known maxim. 

Seepneven, we do not stay in the game 
long enough for a real tryout. An Amer- 
ican in Shanghai aptly summed up the 
situation when he said: “It is well known 
that in the Olympic games Americans 
win the sprints but rarely the long-distance 
races. The quality of sticktoitiveness which 
sends the British over the top in the Orien- 
tal trade is inherent in the blood of Amer- 
icans, but apparently dormant when it 
strikes the Far East.” 

So much for the temperamental aspect. 


The second major defect lies in the fact | 


that we do not always send the right ty 
of men. Here we get at the heart of the 
situation, for the human element, in the 
last analysis, is always the decisive one. 
With the exception of the trained repre- 
sentatives of two or three great corpora- 
tions, whose methods I shall presently 
describe, we are inclined to employ what 
the British call juniors. This does not so 
much imply lack of years or character as 
lack of experience. 


Conditions of Success 


Likewise most of our representatives in 
China, as elsewhere in the Far East, are 

iven little responsibility. New York, 

oston, Philadelphia or San Francisco 
wants to run the business at long range, 
which is never satisfactory. The men on 
the ground are compelled to spend most 
of their time cabling to the home office for 
instructions or awaiting orders. They are 
given little opportunity for the employ- 
ment of whatever initiative or judgment 
they possess. This condition is bad enough, 
but it is aqurgvetes by constant changes 
in personnel. The American overseas is not 
inclined to be gregarious. He associates 
only with his own kind. Thus he fails to 
acquire the native language or get a work- 
ing personal houieden of his prospect. 
He begins to miss the home side, which is 
pidgin English for back home, and clears 
out before he has started to take root. 

In discussing the almost constant change 
in personnel the head of one of the largest 
American enterprises in Shanghai made 
this statement to me: “China and her 
commercial opportunities are big enough 
for the biggest executive. It is a costly 
mistake to send out second raters. In 
addition, conditions out here are constantly 
changing. I came out a little over two 

years ago, and after a careful survey I 
thought I had lined up the situation. When 
I returned after six months at home I 
found that my first perspective was all 
wrong. The moral is that you must live 
with the Chinese market. Merely sending 
out a man for a year or two does more 
harm than good. Men must be trained for 
the Oriental field almost as they are trained 
for a profession. It gets down to this: If 
we are to expand in China we must send 
Number One men.” 

In China the ranking man, whether he 
is head of a business or boss among the 
servants, is always designated as Number 
One. In the case of a bank or business 
the chief, however, is usually known as 
a taipan. More frequently you hear the 
head servant called the Number-One boy. 

In connection with choice of men is 
linked the matter of method. Many Amer- 
icans think that the gumshoe process can 
obtain in China. They reason that the 
Oriental must be approached through the 
back entrance in financial dealings. It has 
been said that if an American makes 4 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Why 


Not Give 


This Welcome Gift 
of Endless Fun? 


Thousands of lonely, shut-in folks of 
all ages from 8 to 80 are now finding 
never-ending fun and entertainment in a 
box of Puzzle-Peg. No other gift you can 
make costs so little and means so much, 
It is a solitaire game of countless sur- 
prises and thrills. So fascinating, so 
tantalizing, so entertaining. In the one 
box (for 50 cents) you have 30 Problems 
all full of baffling mystery 


Puu3zle-Beg 


is played by one—makes 
id fun for all. The smartest 
: puzzle workers often spend 
hours and days in unsuccessful 
effort to win. But every move is 
interesting. You don't tire of it, 
You find endless fun in solving its mys- 
teries yourself and in watching your 






friends try. Every home ought to havea 
set of this wonder gamé—the fastest 
seller in years. Already nearly a million 
have been sold. Remember it is the idea! 
gift for the shut-in or lonely, Or- 

der now from your dealer, or if 

you have trouble getting 

your set send only 50c 


(75c in Canada) and 
we will mail you a 
set postpaid, to- 
gether with book 
of 30 problems. 


LUBBERS & BE 


721 Second Ave. 
Cliutoe, lowa 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 


HRISTMAS giving of leather arti- 
cles is the vogue. It meets every 
purpose of thoughtful giving, and 
articles of leather are useful gifts. 


COOK'S lilustrated Catalog, descriptive of 

amost ea a Giftsia Leether, 

will be sent you, FREE, upon request. it 

contains hundreds « of Peed for men, women 
boxes, 





cases, writing cases, manicure eete, "photo 


| @raph cases and aad 
handbags in latest styles, , euit cases, etc, 





carries the COOK 
Guarantee Bond. Write today for this cate- 
fog and list of dealers in your net 
hood. Then, at your convenience, make up 
your list of gifts—tet them ali be of leather 
—your dealer will All your order. 


| CHAS. K. COOK CO., inc, CAMDEN, W. J. 
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WA perfected oil engine 


: for industrial purposes 


Power production for many purposes 
need no longer be burdened with costly 
and uncontrollable coal problems. The 
Fulton Diesel has proved the high econ- 
omy of a perfected means to use low- 
grade fuel oil in internal combustion. 
Fuel is always available—and pipe-line, 
fail and truck transportation insures de- 
liveries against interruption. 


The strongest endorsement of Fulton 
Diesel efficiency is found in the fact that, 
in many instances, the performance of one 
has led to the purchase of another. An 
example is an oil pipe-line station in 
Illinois. A 550-horsepower Fulton Diesel 
was installed in 1916, and on its record a 
second was purchased in 1921. 


The Fulton Diesel is an American-built 
stationary, internal combustion oil engine, 
and has been applied to a wide range of 
industry. It operates on one-third of the 
fuel required to produce equal steam 
power. There are no standby losses, no 
delay in starting, no ash removal ex- 
pense. Labor is reduced to one engineer. 
The whole cycle of power generation is 
in the single unit—saving investment 
in boilers, stacks and other steam plant 
auxiliaries. 

The Fulton Diesel is the product of 
70 years’ successful engine building. It 
achieves the highest degree of power 
economy yet developed in a prime mover 
through the elimination of so many 
factors contributing to power waste. 
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FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


Successful Engine Builders for 70 Years 


Branch Offices: 
New York—82 Wall St. Dallas, Texas—Praetorian Bldg. New Orleans, La.—Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
Havana, Cuba—401-402-403 Banco Nacional 


To Executives and Engineers: 


The story of the Fulton Diesel is 
one of the most important before 
American industry today. Will you 
not ask us for a copy of our care- 
fully written and fully illustrated 
booklet describing the Fulton 
Diesel in detail—sent free, post 
paid? If you have any power prob- 
lems our staff of experienced engi- 
neers is at your service, anywhere 
and at any time—without cost or 
obligation to you. Plant engineers 
interested in Fulton Diesel opera- 
tion are cordially invited to visit 
our works. 


A fieid in which the Fulton Diese! — PIPE LINES 
hase proved ite effectiveness as a 

power unit-~the dark areas show 

the sources of oil in the United 

States and the heavy lines indicate 

the distributing pipe lines. 
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fuel problems 


—from cold to full load in less 
than one minute. 


—turn off the oil and in seconds 
itis still. 


—fuel is used only when power 
is needed—and in proportion 
to its load. 






























































































You invite trouble when you leave 
the holes in your tire after punctures 
and blow-outs. 


The VA-CAR TIRE PLASTER is 
made of layers of tested fabric, 
treated with self-vulcanizing rubber 
cement. Patch of soft rubber gum 
is in the center. Just place the 
plaster in the tire, with the gum- 

teh under the hole or break. 
‘he gum fills the hole. The fabric 
vulcanizes itself to the inside of the 
tire. No trouble from that place 

ever! You save tires and tubes. 












It's just as necessary to keep 
VA-CAR TIRE PLASTERS in 
your car as to carry a spare tire. 

Ask your dealer for the VA-CAR TIRE 
PLASTER. If he hasn't it, send 50c. to 


us for medium size. 


Dealers: The VA-CAR TIRE PLASTER 
has become « staple tire necessity. Ask 
your jobber 













Jobbers: Write for exclusive offer where 
we are not yet represented. 








” . 
PLASTER 
Virginia-Carolina Rubber Co., Ine. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


lila 


Fifth hii Tide 5 i It 





A United Stetes Department 

letie. seys: “The best bait usually is food of a 

kind that the rate and do not get in the 

iB vicinity. The bait should be k fresh and at- 

tractive and the kind changed when necessary,” 

“ Rough Oe Rate” mixes with any ied. It ride 
i ste—quickly, t ye y. 

Gar tt at drug. and feaera cont Haaine Reve 

and Mice,” our jet, sent free; WRITE, 

E. 8. WELLS, Chemist Jersey City, N. J. 
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(Continued from Page 77) 
noise like a million dollars he is overwhelmed 
with attentions at Peking. This, however, 
is about all he gets. trouble is that 
most Americans are mysterious when they 
should be open, and vice versa. 

The really big and vital reason why we 
have not registered effectively in China 
grows out of our chronic ignorance of the 
needs of coves consumers. This is our 
most vulnerable spot, whether in the trade 
with China, India, South America or South 
Africa. The average American manufac- 
turer is prone to think that China is a sort 
of bonanza field that will absorb any old 
thing. Shanghai is full of wrecks of Yankee 
enterprises that opened with a grand flour- 
ish and within six months could not meet 
the rent bill. This procedure led an Amer- 
ican of my acquaintance who has been es- 
tablished in the China trade for twenty-five 
years to say, “It is high time that we 


| stopped depending upon excursionists to do 


the necessary American trade-development 
work. When the British or German youth 
decides to go into the foreign field he makes 
it a career in just the same way that the 
foreign offices abroad regard diplomacy. It 
is not a job, but a life occupation.” 

I could relate a succession of instances 
that show how utterly Americans fail to 
study the China field before entering it. 
One of the most amusing was brought to 
my attention at Shanghai. An American 
decided that China was the heaven-born 
sphere of opportunity for a patent henhouse 
and a calorically correct chicken feed. He 
based his conviction upon the fact that 
China is perhaps the test egg-producing 
country in the world. Nearly everybody 
outside the big cities raises chickens and 

the hen fruit. Without first finding 

out that in China the average chicken, like 

the a , shares the household of his 

owner, th beat it hotfoot across 

Qa eae 
ouse an u ly wra pac 
the calorically correct oe feed. 

When he arrived in Shanghai he told his 
fellow Americans that they were behind the 
a < ey va in eereaee were: 
“You are living in t tes country 
anywhere, and yet we lel tonne he golden 
opportunity that it offers. I will revolu- 
tionize the chicken business in China.” 


Americans Handicapped 


It was not until he had spent a lot of time 
and money that he discovered that the 
Chinese egg reaches the ultimate con- 
sumer through a long, homely and devious 

that ns, as I have indicated, in 
mud hut of the owner of the fowl. The 
henhouse was a more pretentious establish- 
ment than the abode of the average a 
sons who were expected to buy it. The 
pros} would also be more inclined to 
chicken feed himself than to feed it 
to his fowls. Of course the undertaking 
ended in complete failure. 

Not the least of the handicaps laid on the 
American trying to do business in China is 
the failure of his Government to give him 

t. When 
speeds to th d the lion na 
to the spot and the o) ins to 
~ts 

ven 
the British Foreign Office in every way. 
The F Office in London, with its in- 
juab partment of Overseas Trade, is 
d’s best trade scout. The American 
Si te darcgate tor Wedlinginn stopert ber 
struggle for support but 
Uncle Sam adds to his troubles by putting 
serious obstacles in pont pte This leads me 


Bye eae eg oe Mery conspicuous exam- 
ple of how the United States dangles much- 
needed relief and fails to make . Lrefer 
to the failure to pass the China Trade 
Act, a statute of supreme importance to our 
commercial interests in China. 


Incorporated under laws of the 
United States —that is, the law of an Amer- 
ican state or the Code of Alaska—they are 
subject to all the restrictions imposed by 
these laws. In other words, they are do- 
mestic corporations. Not the least of their 
troubles is the requirement oo oer a con- 
siderable portion of their profits to the 
rae under the income-tax regula- 
tions. 

British, German, French, Italian and 
Japanese firms labor under no such hard- 
ship. Their governments encourage enter- 
prise in the foreign field. All that a British 
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merchant is required to do when he wants 
to form a company for China trade, with 
the privilege of doing business anywhere 
else in the world, is to fornr a China Com- 
pany, under the Hong-Kong ordinances, 
which merely involves istration at 
Shanghai or ) eit ll he company 
does not pay one cent of taxes to the home 
government, to the Chinese Government or 
to anyone. The only taxes demanded are 
for land and the rental assessment on the 
real estate owned or leased by it. The 
profits are subject to no tax deductions 
whatever. This is why the Chinese prefer 
to tie up with British companies, for it 
gives them immunity from taxation. 

A French China company can be organ- 
ized through ordinary registration at a 
French consulate, and there are no over- 
head charges, save for the license and regis- 
tration fee, which are trifling. Japanese 
companies organized in China have gov- 
ernment exemption from all direct Japa- 
nese taxation. The Germans and Austrians 
also sponsor their overseas pioneers and 
welcome Chinese participation, among both 
officials and stockholders. 


The China Trade Biil 


The inevitable result has been that 
American firms are unable to build up a 
surplus with which to withstand the rav- 
ages of a lean year, because the bulk of 
profits goes to Washington. Meanwhile, 
their competitors have had no similar drain 
on their assets and can sit back and take 
things easy. For this reason scores of 

rican firms in China have been incor- 
porated under British laws. The most con- 
spicuous instance is the British-American 
obaceco Company, one of the outstanding 
enterprises in the Orient. In vision, sco 
and, to a large d , capital, it is really 
American, yet England the credit for it. 

So many American firms in China have 
availed themselves of the privileges and im- 
munities of British istration that the 
law was recently amended. The majority 
of the directors, as well as the effective 
executives, must now be British. Hereto- 
fore Americans could run the whole works. 

Realizing the necessity for relief, the 
hag e pore yd of sn agg at ae mi 

, a live and progressive organization 
aroused sufficient interest in the plight of 
Americans in China so that a bill entitled 
= China de seg Act was manne “ 

ongress nearly two years ago. Under i 
original provisions an American firm doing 
business in China—this includes Manchu- 
ria, Tibet, Mongolia, the British Crown 
Colony of Hong-Kong and the Portuguese 
Province of Macao—could organize under 
Federal incorporation. It provided for a 
single set of regulations, thus eliminating 
the present confusion resulting from the 
attempt to apply to extraterritorial juris- 
diction the conflicting corporate regula- 
tions of forty-eight different states, none of 
which were ever intended for foreign-trade 
purposes. It also granted equality of taxa- 
tion in — with firms of other na- 
tionalities that have exemptions. It further 
stipulated that the head office of a China 
Trade Act corporation must be established 
in China, but that branches may be opened 
elsewhere. The administration of the act 
was placed under the Department of Com- 
merce, through an officer known as the 
China Trade Act istrar, whose office 
shall be in Shanghai. This eliminated long- 
range control. 

ou would naturally think that a meas- 
ure of this eo cm ie would be expedited 
rather than delayed. Instead, it has been 
emasculated to such an extent that the 
authorities of the Department of Com- 
merce themselves hardly know from day to 
day what its provisions are. Both branches 
of Congress have taken a crack at it. It 
ene hag each House on an entirely different 

is; has been reshaped in conference, 
sent back, and having a 
lower body now awaits action in the Senate. 

At the moment I write it is doubtful if it 
will get another hearing. Before the Senate 
can take it up it wil) be necessary for Sen- 
ator Cummins, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that has the act in hand, to obtain 
unanimous consent for its consideration, 
so as to obtain the three hours’ debate 
desired. Senator La Follette, whose concep- 
tion of the economic possibilities of Amer- 
ica in China seems to be bounded by the 
confines of the Middle West, and who is the 
bitterest opponent of the bill, has stated 
that he would uppose this unanimous con- 
sent. In addition, the tariff discussion has 
overshadowed everything else. Whether 
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Americans in China wil! get relief now re- 
mains to be seen. Meanwhile, our enter- 
prise is penalized and our trade rivals are 
getting the better of us at every turn. 

_ An effective China Trade Act is only one 
of many vital American needs. Of equal 
importance is a bank with ample capital, 
headed by a big financier on the ground. 
At present there are two American banks 
in China, but they devote themselves 
mainly to foreign exchange. Dealing in ex- 
change is one of the favorite sports of the 
Far East because nearly everybody is not 
only interested but dabbles in it. The first 
thing that business men want to know each 
day is the price of silver, which is the basis 
of trade and finance. 

Though exchange transactions provide a 
profitable activity, American banking in 
China should be so equipped as to be able 
to cope to some extent with such great in- 
stitutions as the Hong-Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, which is more fa- 
miliarly known throughout the East as the 
Hong-Kong Bank, which is the Bank of 
England of the East. Its headquarters are 
not in London, but in Hong-Kong. It there- 
fore pays no home taxes. At the head of it 
is Alexander G. Stephen, who by common 
consent is the foremost financier east of 
Suez. One reason why British prestige is so 
powerful in China is that this great bank is 
its bulwark. It fixes the rate of exchange 
every day for the entire East. You can 
readily imagine how great an asset this is. 
Our great requirement, therefore, is a finan- 
cial institution with ample resources and 
authority. It could be a real aid to Amer- 
ican business enterprise. 

Another American need is to manufac- 
ture goods that can be consumed by the 
Chinese. Throughout the republic, Chinese 
business men told me that save in certain 
specialties our goods were not only too high 
in price but did not always meet demands. 


Consular Commercial Service 


Another necessity—and here we again 
touch the human element — is a consular 
service created especially for the China 
field. We do not lack the materia] for this 
all-important work. One of our troubles 
has been that we shift our commercial at- 
tachés in very much the same way that 
heads of businesses change their personnel. 
A model official of the type I have in mind 
is Julean Arnold, who is commercial at- 
taché of the American Legation at Peking, 
but he wisely spends most of his time at 
Shanghai, so often termed the pulse of 
China, and the center of American trade 
interests. Mr. Arnold has jived in China 
for years, speaks Chinese fluently, and his 

ublications, notably A Commercial Hand- 

ook of China, comprise the best guides 
that I know of for the American who wants 
to enter that field. Arnold does not wait for 
business men to come to him for sugges- 
tions. He brings the mountain to Moham- 
med. A half dozen activities have been 
opened up because of his initiative. 

This brings to mind a detail of our con- 
sular life with which every traveling Amer- 
ican will doubtless agree: It is the utter 
inadequacy of the buildings that house our 
consulates. In the Orient what the British 
call side is a considerable factor with the 
native. He is much impressed by banks 
and firms that have imposing establish- 
ments. The same o— to diplomatic rep- 
resentatives. They think a nation loses face 
if it has a dingy legation or consulate. 
Measured by this standard we usually rank 
very far down the scale. At Canton, for 
example, the British consul general lives in 
a structure that would do credit to an 
ambassador, while his American colleague 
has a rented, ramshackle and almost insani- 
tary home. 

he same peatowiacy applies to business 
structures. Instead of putting up their own 
buildings, which would provide permanent 
and effective publicity for self and country, 
Americans are content with rented houses. 
Take Shanghai. Only one really imposing 
building has been erected there by Amer- 
icans. They happen to be the Dollars, the 
shipping people who have done so much to 
develop our interests in the East. The Brit- 
ish have a succession of splendid bank and 
commercial edifices, notably the new homes 
of the Hong-Kong Bank, and Jardine, 
Mathéson & Co. In fact, the Bund, or 
he vo front, is almost a succession of British 


There are many advantages in this pro- 
cedure, for land in big ports like — 
Kong, Hankow and Shanghai is constantly 

Continued on Page 83) 
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| Fine Kentucky Burley leaf tobacco 
t aged 2 years in wooden hogsheads 
| mild and mellow 
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—no wonder over 
go million tins 
a of Velvet Iobacco 
ue are sold yearly. 
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Resist 
deadly 
heat and 
friction 
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Dy. : Gallons of Winter Power 


June power in nippy November! That’s 
what you want from your car. The kind of 
power that flattens the hills; that speeds 
you past the chugging gear shifters. 


Here’s the way to get it. Follow this pro- 
gram laid out for you by Veedol engineers. 


1. Buy a 5 gallon can of the Veedol 
motor oil designated for your car. 

2. Drain your crankcase now—and 
every 500 miles. 

3. Refill with fresh Veedol. 

Winter or summer, most oils break down 
under the deadly heat and friction of engine 
operating conditions. In winter a new men- 
ace appears—gasoline dilution. 


Gasoline dilution ruins lubricating oil, 
rapidly increases friction-danger and cheats 
your engine of power. Losses as high as 
10 horsepower are not exceptional! Read 
these figures of authenticated tests. They 


Se ca 


show that the crankcase, in one instance, 
contained 47% gasoline! 


Type Test Gasoline 
of Car Mileage Dilution 


“Medium Priced 231 10% 
os Ki 300 14% 
bias re 563 47% 
High “ 214 22% 

When you drain your crankcase and re- 
fill with Veedol you will begin to enjoy June 
power in raw November. Veedol is refined 
more than other oils by the exclusive 
Faulkner process. That’s why Veedol gives 
you that extra resistance to heat, friction 
and gasoline dilution. 


Buy 5 gallons of winter power—now! 
Follow this timely advice of Veedol engi- 
neers, and your winter driving will give you 
a new zest—plus a new economy. 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION 
11 Broadway, New York 


Veedol oils and greases are sold throughout the world 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
advancing in value. Back in 1841 Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. bought a big slice of the 
sea front at Hong-Kong for £565, which 
was considered a huge price. Today that 
property is worth millions. 

Finally, if we are to realize on our possi- 
bilities in China, we must train men for the 
job. Julean Arnold maintains that one way 
to bring this about is to establish schools 
for the training of Americans in the Chi- 
nese and Japanese languages at Peking and 
Tokio. To succeed in any foreign field you 
must know the language of the people. He 
suggests that facilities be provided at each 
school for one hundred men at a time on a 
two y2ars’ schedule of courses, with a post- 
graduate course of one year for twenty-five 
selected students. Congress should provide 
funds for the maintenance of the schools 
and offer scholarships carrying with them 
a living income, exclusive of traveling ex- 
penses, for graduates of technical and other 
schools who have made good and want to 
make foreign trade a career. 

Having indicated some of the reasons for 
our failure in China, together with our most 
pressing needs, the next logical step is to 
show the right way, as exemplified by Brit- 
ish and German procedure. It will present 
an illuminating lesson in overseas mer- 
chandising. 

In the case of the British you find that 
resources aided by experience, persistency 
and adequate banking facilities have over- 
come natural disadvantages. The English- 
man, wherever he may reside away from 
home, is inclined to look with more or less 
condescension upon the native. In the case 
of colonial administration he gets away 
with it because he is efficient and his rule 
is firm but just. So with business. He may 
not always be personally popular but he 
makes money for the people with whom he 
lives, and he likewise prospers. 

The British have achieved their com- 
manding position in China because they 
have done the things that we have left un- 
done. They have made foreign commerce 
a profession; big houses organize their di- 
rectorates on the spot; representatives are 
given authority, and once in the field they 
stick. 

This is why you find in China a British 
firm: like Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd., 
which is nothing more or less than a mod- 
ern replica of the East India Company. 
Wherever you go in the Orient you. find its 
branches and warehouses, for it deals in 
everything. The flags of its fleets fly on all 
the Eastern seas. It is the kind of firm that 
Charles Dickens would have delighted to 
write about, for its beginnings were steeped 
in romance and revolved about characters 
who might have stepped out of the pages 
of books. Dr. William Jardine, founder of 
the firm, began as surgeon on a vessel of 
the East India Company many decades 
ago. That vast and imperial enterprise so 
intimately associated with Warren Has- 
tings permitted its servants to trade on 
their own. The thrifty Scotch surgeon 
availed himself of the privilege, and thus 
began the Oriental trade from which grew 
the great house of today. 


James Matheson’s Career 


James Matheson, the other founder, owed 
his connection with it to an interesting 
story. Like scores of other lads at that 
time—it was nearly a hundred years ago- 
he went out to Calcutta to serve his mer- 
cantile apprenticeship in the business of an 
uncle. His failure to deliver a certain letter 
to the captain of a British vessel so irritated 
his employer that he was dubbed incom- 
petent and ordered hume. When he went 
to get passage an old skipper said to him, 
“Why don’t you try Canton?” Canton 
was then the key to the Chinese trade. To 
Canton, therefore, he went. Here he met 
Jardine and began an association which as 
a single factor has done more to advance 
British commerce in China than any other 
single agency, with the possible exception 
of the Hong-Kong Bank. The Jardines and 
the Mathesons have long since vanished 
from active connection with the firm. For 
thirty years the taipan has not been, as the 
phrase goes in China, of the royal family, 
but an Englishman who has grown up 
in the service. The present head, Mr. A. 
Brooke-Smith, began as a messenger boy in 
the Shanghai office. 

Jardine, Matheson & Co. have many 
competitors almost as huge in scope as their 
own house. One of them is Butterfield & 
Swire, which also has its hooks in every 
phase of China trade and whose vessels 
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rival those of the Jardine concern both in. 


tonnage and in extent of operations. Such 
firms as these show the solidity of the Brit- 
ish commercial grip on China. 

So far I have given only the external rea- 
sons for British supremacy in China. Probe 
behind it and a unique system of interlock- 
ing interests is revealed. Through its opera- 
tions John Bull gets his share of nearly 
every good thing that comes along. The 
four ag factors in the combination 
are the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank, 
the British-Chinese Corporation, the Chi- 
nese Central Railways, Ltd., and Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Perhaps the best way to show how the 
system works is in connection with railway 
construction, in which the British have 
been active. The group provides an all- 
sufficient circle: The Hong-Kong Bank is 
the money reservoir; the British-Chinese 
Corporation finances railway building; the 
Chinese Central Railways, Ltd., does the 
actual construction; while Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co. provide the material. By a special 
arrangement with the Chinese Government 
the British-Chinese Corporation gets a 5 
per cent rake-off on all supplies purchased 
abroad, and on all bought in China when 
the amount exceeds 2500 taels. In other 
words, the group sells materials to itself 
and gets the 5 per cent commission in addi- 
tion. There is nothing reprehensible in this 
business. We would do the same thing if 
we had been enterprising enough to frame 
it up. It merely discloses that the British 
are on the job in China and not overlook- 
ing a bet. 


Putting on the Screws 


British special privilege in China is not 
entirely confined to big undertakings like 
railway construction. While was in 
China an American company sought to 
make an arrangement with the Ministry of 
Communications by which it would receive 
the same commission on the sale of railway 
tickets as its principal competitor, a fa- 
mous British travel bureau. The govern- 
ment informed them that it would allow 
5 per cent. The American concern discov- 
ered that its British colleague was receiving 
a fee of 74 per cent. 

When this fact was brought to the notice 
of the ministry the reply was, “The British 
Government lends money to China and the 
American Government does not. Therefore 
we favor the British.” 

Shortiy after I left China last June a 
curious situation developed between the 
British and the American communities at 
Shanghai. It grew out of the difference in 
business methods between the two nations 
that I have described. The primary cause 
was the failure of the Chinese Government 
to pay its debts to our nationals. It owes 
American merchants money for goods sup- 
plied to the Chinese Government railroads. 
Although it has not discharged its obliga- 
tions to our firms the Chinese Government 
is paying interest on bonds issued by these 
railroads to British bankers. Naturally the 
Americans are sore. 

There are two explanations. One is that 
the British Government stands up for its 
citizens in China, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment fears British antagonism. In the 
second place British bankers and mer- 
chants, in making contracts with the 
Peking Government, are careful to see that 
their interests are protected. Americans 
write loose contracts and frequently take no 
steps to protect themselves. 

The British discovered long ago that 
China is always short of funds and pays 
only where she has to pay. She therefore 
applies the screws. 

ntil the outbreak of the Great War the 
Germans were making great headway in 
China. The American can also learn frora 
their system, which was based on the purely 
personal equation. As in South America, 
the Germans have invariably learned the 
native language. Moreover, they took a 
keen interest in the Chinese themselves, 
made inquiries about their families, sent 
presents to the children—the way to the 
Chinaman’s heart is through his little 
ones—and labored patiently with them. 
The Germans were the first to see the possi- 
bilities of the hair-net industry in China, 
and the natives were grateful. 

In a country like Ch-na, knowledge of the 
language is not only convenient for the for- 
eigner but highly remunerative. It is esti- 
mated that German purchasers of raw 
hides in Central China were able to get 
their goods 15 per cent cheaper than the 
buyers of other nationalities who had to do 
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business through middlemen. Knowledge 
means not only ges but profit. 

Throughout the war the Chinese bore no 
malice towards the Germans. It was one 
reason for their reluctance to enter the 
struggle. Hardly was the ink dry on the 
armistice before the Teutons were back in 
the Chinese business game and they are 
renewing their relationship with vigor and 
success. The World War disclosed an inter- 
esting phase of German business in the 
Orient. When the big firms at Hong-Kong 
and elsewhere were sequestered and their 
books fell into the hands of the British 
authorities it developed that although the 
volume of trade was big, the profits were 
comparatively small, fi showed that in 
China, as elsewhere, the Germans have 
been content —they are doing it to a greater 
degree today than ever before—with a big 
turnover and a comparatively slight return. 

Do not get the idea that because we have 
not realized poe our opportunity in China 
we have utterly failed. We have made sub- 
stantial progress, but real achievement has 
been recorded mainly by the big corpora- 
tions which train their personnel for special 
service. 


If you know world marketing at all you | 


know that wherever you go you find some 
evidence of the penetration of the Standard 
Oil Company, the International Harvester 
Company, the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. So far as China is concerned, the 
International Harvester Company is handi- 
capped by the fact that, as in Japan, the 
farms are exceedingly small, and the 
farmer, by reason of his poverty, must stick 
to primitive implements. Before Bolshe- 
vism ran amuck Russia was the great field 
for the advanced American agricultural 
machine, Australia has lately become a 
factor. 

In China the pioneer and pathfinder has 
been the Standard Oil Company, which in- 


troduced kerosene and literally lighted the | 


way to some degree of modern convenience. 
On every Chinese river and in every port 
you see the Stars anc. Stripes flying from 
the American tank steamers or launches. 


Standard Oil in the East 


What strikes the visitor to China is the | 
extraordinary variety of uses to which the | 


American oilcans have been put by the na- 
tives. You wonder what the Chinese did for 
cooking utensils, baby receptacles, water 
conveyors, kitchen and dining-room equip- 
ment, stoves, trunks, furniture, lanterns, 
roofs, letter boxes and garden sprinklers be- 
fore American enterprise displaced vege- 


table oil with kerosene. I have enumerated | 


only a few of the uses to which the empty 
cans are put. One enterprising observer 
made a list of no less than ninety uses for 
the empty tins. The Chinese name for 
Standard Oil—Mei Foo—is a household 
word in China, and every coolie under- 
stands it. 

The important detail here, however, is 
how the Standard Oil Company equips its 
men for China and other tee service. 
The necessity grew out of the obstacles en- 
countered when the company entered India 
early in the °90’s. American enterprise 
there was so new that the British banks and 
commission houses would have nothing to 
do with our people. The result was that we 
had to employ Britishers. Before many 
years had passed the company came to the 
realization that it would have a British in- 
stead of an American overseas organiza- 
tion, 

Now began the system which, in many 
respects, is a model of its kind. Every 
American who goes to China for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company must be a college gradu- 
ate. This is not due so much to whatever 
efficacy lies in a college education but be- 
cause college graduates can be mobilized 
and graded. Character, initiative and com- 
mon sense are demanded. Every year, 
therefore, the deans of American higher 
institutions of learning make a list of 
graduates who desire to enter foreign-trade 
service. Those who have earned their way 
are always preferred. Once selected, these 
men go through a rigorous technical train- 
ing in refineries until they know the oil 
business. They also take courses in com- 
merce. It is only after they have passed a 
rigid examination that they are sent into 
the field for three years. One of the first 
requirements is to learn the language. At 


the end of the period of probation both | 


they and the company know whether they 
are qualified. In this way, permanency of 
(Continued on Page 8&5) 
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representation, the one thing to which the 
British owe their overseas trade superior- 
ity, is achieved. I refer to the Standard Oil 
system because it meets requirements and 
because you cannot travel anywhere in 
China without finding its impress. The high 
character of its employes has done much to 
help American commercial prestige over- 
seas. 

It is not generally known that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company once embarked upon an 
immense program of oil development in 
China in partnership with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Half a dozen important prov- 
inces, including Shan-tung, Chi-li and 
Ho-nan were included in this program. Al- 
though oil was discovered, difficulty of 
transport—in one instance a 700-mile pipe 
line through wild country would have been 
necessary—made the project unfeasible. 
One aspect of this undertaking is worth 
pointing out. The Japanese made violent 
objection to it, claiming that America was 
being accorded special privileges. An inter- 
national complication almost resulted. It 
merely proves that Japan for years had the 
idea that China was her particular mutton. 
The Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the con- 
stant Nipponese fear of irritating her white 
ally prevented her from trying to block 
Britain’s business game. 

Scarcely less conspicuous is the achieve- 
ment of the British-American Tobacco 
Company, which, as I have elsewhere indi- 
cated, is really an American enterprise. Its 
factory at Pootung, opposite Shanghai, is 
one of the model establishments of the 
Orient, with a capacity of 20,000,000 ciga- 
rettes a day. What was formerly a dreary 
and poverty-stricken agricultural district 
has been converted into an industrial city. 
Most of the 10,000 employes live in the 
vicinity. 

With cigarettes you touch one of the 
greatest of trade possibilities in China. 
Everybody in China smokes, and this liter- 
ally means men, women and children. It is 
no infrequent sight to behold a battered 
beldam ambling down the street, smoking 
a cigarette, nor is it unusual to see an 
attractive young girl coming along the 
highway, appareled in the picturesque 
pantaloons of the country, puffing away. 
One of the most amusing sights that I saw 
on my trip was at a motion-picture theater 
in Peking. A rich Chinese brought in his 
five wives. After they were comfortably 
seated he passed cigarettes down the line, 
giving the Number One Wife first choice, 
until all were supplied. In a few moments 
the entire sextet were blowing circles in the 
air and chuckling over a Charlie Chaplin 
reel. 

Many believe that China will become 
the greatest cigarette market in the world. 
Last year the consumption was over 
30,000,000,000. With a population of a 
quarter their number we burned up only 
53,000,000,000. The Chinese market has 
scarcely been scratched. Thus there is 
ample room for a big competition. 


The Dean of the Colony 


American tobacco pioneering was done 
in China by James A. Thomas, who is the 
dean of our colony. From the start he had 
the vision and good sense to codperate with 
the Chinese, just as the British and the 
Germans have done. He has become a con- 
spicuous unofficial ambassador to the Chi- 
nese Government. He has done much 
more than to introduce the American 
cigarette, for he happens to be the path- 
finder in the actual consolidation of Amer- 
ican and Chinese banking interests, a nec- 
essary codperation if we are to fulfill our 
mission. The International Consortium 
represents a different kind of combiaation, 
as you will see later on. In 1919 Mr. Thomas 
was largely instrumental in organizing the 
Chinese-American Bank of Commerce, 
which is the only institution of its kind now 
doing business. The idea behind it is to 
foster trade between China and the United 
States. Founded by special rescript of the 
Chinese Government, it has been a genuine 
force. The main office is at Peking, but 
there are branches at Shanghai, Hankow, 
Harbin, Tsinan-fu, Chantow and Manila. 
The Chinese president is Hsu En-yuan, who 
was former governor of the Bank of China. 

When all is said and done, however, one 
really big American opportunity in China 
is in fr Bove construction. The country 
cries for steam transport. The 7000 exist- 
ing miles are not a patch on what is needed; 
20,000 miles more are absolutely essential, 
and at least 30,000 additional are almost as 
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urgentl uired. Americans are the best 
railroad builders in the world. Hence the 
opening. 

Unfortunately, railway construction in 
China up to the time of the Washington 
Conference was animated more by national- 
istic politics than by necessity. In a previ- 
ous article I showed how the jealousies of 
Britain and France impeded traffic. One 
reason why we have lagged behind in rail- 
way a is that we have refused to 
take part ih this bickering. We were a 
member of the original Four Power Group, 
which made the loan of £6,000,000 in 1911 
for the initial construction of the Hukuang 
Railway. With this deal our financial aid 
practically ceased. 

Our first attempt in concessions was frus- 
trated by an unhappy chain of circum- 
stances. In 1898 Calvin S. Brice got the 
concession for the vital link, still unrecon- 
structed, and which will eventually connect 
Canton with Hankow. It remains the most 
important unbuilt stretch in the republic. 
Upon the death of Brice the other promot- 


ers sold the right to King Leopold of Bel- | 


gium. 
the Chinese and they have not smiled upon 
our subsequent ambitions. The. late Wil- 
lard Straight conceived the project of the 
Chinchu-Aigun Railway in Manchuria, 
which also came to grief. Still a third factor 
construed by the Chinese as unfriendly was 
Philander C. Knox’s suggestion for the neu- 


This created a bad impression among | 


tralization of all the Manchuria railways, | 
which also got the Japanese on our collar. | 


The final straw was our withdrawal from 
the Six Power Group in 1913. The path of 


the American railway promoter in China | 


was therefore not particularly rosy. 


An International Episode 


The latest and most ambitious Amer- 
ican railway project in China, which re- 
mains a possibility—not a spike has been 
driven—comes under what is known as the 
Siems-Carey contracts, so named because 
they were secured by the late Chester Siems 
and William F. Carey. Carey, however, 
was the active representative in China. 
These contracts involve two notably con- 
ceived undertakings. The first is for the 
construction of 1100 miles of railway with 
an option to build 1500 miles more. Five 
lines have been surveyed in the central and 
southern sections of the republic. Still an- 
other was projected through Mongolia. 
The Russians objected so strenuously — 
these negotiations began in 1916, before the 
dawn of Bolshevism—that the venture was 
abandoned. 

Railway surveys in China, especially in 
the interior, are no springtime frolic. The 
experiences of the Siems-Carey party in 
Szechuen were not without their element of 
real and thrilling adventure. That country 
is bandit-ridden. While in charge of a 
pack train, with $10,000 in silver for the 
pay roll, George A. Kyle, an American en- 
gineer, was captured by brigands and held 
in bondage for fifty-two days. The story of 
this affair reads like fiction. Kyle’s cap- 
tors hid by day and traveled only at night. 
They were without horses, and this middle- 
aged Yankee engineer afterwards told that 
between darkness and dawn the party 
sometimes footed from twenty to twenty- 
five miles. 

Kyle’s capture became an international 
episode. Peking frankly professed its ina- 
bility to find the miscreants, whereupon 
F. C. Hitchcock, who was Colonel Carey’s 
principal associate, organized a rescue 
party. At first the Tuchun of Szechuen 
refused to provide troops for escort, and it 
was only after threatening the most dire- 
ful retaliatory measures on the part of the 
United Statzs Government that he detailed 
a guard. 

Eventually Kyle was released, through 
the good offices of some Catholic mission- 
aries, who were native Chinese. Curiously 
enough, during the greater part of his im- 
prisonment Kyle and his captors were 
within twenty miles of the rescuers. The 
most characteristic feature of the whole 

erformance was that Kyle’s release was 
argely influenced by Hitchcock’s promise, 
transmitted by a messenger, that the leader 
of the bandits would be made a major in 
the regular Chinese Army and his two prin- 
cipal helpers appointed sergeants. 

The second Siems-Carey project involves 
the rehabilitation of the famous Grand 
Canal of China, built nearly a thousand 
years ago from the Yang-tze River in the 
south by way of Tientsin to Peking, to pro- 
vide a highway for the passage of the trib- 
ute rice. Until the fall of the Manchus 
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every Chinese province paid tribute to the 
emperors not only with rice but with the 
beautiful yellow silk called tribute silk, and 
with bullion. The canal has not been used 
for hundreds of years, and two leontved 
miles of it, mainly in Shan-tung, have been 
wrecked. Here it is crossed by the Yellow 
River, China’s River of Sorrow, which goes 
on the rampage frequently and fills the 
conduit with silt and also ravages the adja- 
cent countryside. Colonel gh conceived 
the idea of restoring this and other parts of 
the canal, thereby reclaiming all the contig- 
uous territory 

If Paresa oi by this scheme will fit into the 
larger national conservancy proposition, 
which will do much to revolutionize social 
and economic China. 

Both of the Siems-Carey projects are 
held in abeyance because of the chronic ob- 
stacles to most development in China, the 
principal one being the fiscal disorganiza- 
tion of the country. These undertakings 
are to be financed by bond issues that are 
to be I O U’s of the Chinese Government. 
China’s finances are such that there is no 
market today for her securities. Incessant 

litical disruption has made the foreign 
investor exceedingly wary about dumping 
his money into a maelstrom. With order 
and unification this American railway pro- 


gram may find ultimate consummation. 


The International Consortium 


Since I have touched upon the precari- 
ousness of Chinese finance we may as well 
o into the working of the International 
‘onsortium, in which we have a stake. 
Like that terrifying word “‘extraterritorial- 


ity,” consortium is likewise an imposing 
name, whose exact meaning is unknown to 
most people. 


A consortium is merely a group of kin- 
dred interests. One was organized for 
China to render a public service, mainly 
the construction of railways, canals and 
roads, on the principle of international co- 
operation. he original so-called Four 
Power Group, to which I have already re- 
ferred and which included Great Britain, 
France, Germany and the United States, 
was subsequently expanded into what came 
to be known as the Six Power Group, 
through the addition of Russia and Japan. 
By 1913 it was all set and ready for busi- 
ness. When Woodrow Wilson became 
President the American group in the con- 
sortium, headed by J. P. Morgan & Co., 
inquired of William Jennings Bryan, then 
Secretary of State, whether the attitude of 
the new Administration was to be the same 


| as that of the two previous Administra- 
| tions, which had encouraged coéperation in 


the Far East in the interest of the open 
door and for the stabilization of China. 


| The statesmen then responsible for Amer- 


ica’s foreign policies disapproved of Amer- 
ican participation on the ground that it was 
dollar diplomacy. Our bankers therefore 
had to withdraw, and it was one of many 
blows to American financial prestige in 
China. 

This left a Five Power Group, under 
whose auspices the Reorganization Loan, 
as it is called, of £25,000,000 was made to 


| China. The misuse of the proceeds of this 
| loan heightened the uncertainty and hesi- 
| taney that foreign bankers felt about Chi- 


nese national finance. Instead of using the 
money for the benefit of the ple it was 


| mainly employed to strengthen the 
| sonal authority of Yuan Shih-kai and to 


enable him to wage a successful war against 
Parliament. 

The Great War naturally disrupted the 
work of the consortium, but with peace and 
the growing importance of the Pacific as an 
economic and political center its revival be- 
came necessary. This time we took the ini- 
jest because in June, 1918, the State 

ot artment requested J. P. Morgan & Co., 

n, Loeb & Co., the National City 
Banke the Chase National Bank and the 
Guaranty Trust Company, of New York, 
Lee, Higginson & Co., of Boston, and the 


i | Continental and Commercial Trust and 
A | Savings Bank, of Chicago, to form a new 
| combination, which they did by inviting 


thirty-seven of the leading banks and bank- 


AW ing houses to join them. They comprise 
a 


t is now known as the American Group. 
The other nations represented are Eng- 
land, France and Japan. 

The final organization of the new consor- 
tium was delayed by a characteristic Jap- 
anese performance. Once more you find the 
Japanese angling for special privilege. The 
Japanese Group proposed that Manchuria 
and Mongolia be eliminated from the scope 
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of the consortium. They wanted this prof- 
itable back yard all to themselves. Thomas 
W. Lamont accordingly went out to the 
East and persuaded the Japanese to see the 
consortium in a big way, and succeeded in 
getting them to withdraw their proposal. 

r. Lamont’s high conception of the con- 
structive part that the consortium will play 
in the remaking of China has been a stabil- 
izing force in bringing about cohesion. In 
this, as in every other important American 
aspiration in China, our aim has been un- 
selfish, 

Strangely enough—and it is just another 
revelation of their character—the Chinese 
opposed the new consortium until recently. 

he old-line bankers resented what the 
called foreign interference, even thoug 
that interference was essential to the fiscal 
well-being of the nation. In life you find 
that there are always two reasons for hap- 
penings: One is the given reason, and the 
other is the real one. The fundamental ob- 
jection in China to the consortium was 
that it prevented the Chinese from playing 
one nation against another, thus depriving 
them of a sport that on occasion was richly 
remunerative. That the Chinese have seen 
the light is shown by the formation of a 
consortium of Chinese bankers, which has 
pledged itself to coéperate with the inter- 
national organization. 

Profiting by the experience of the Five 
Power Group with the Reorganization 
Loan, the new consortium at once laid 
down the principle that in the case of all 
loans to China, some machinery must be 
set up by which assurance is given that the 
proceeds will be employed for the concrete 
purposes intended. So far the new con- 
sortium has done nothing but get ready for 
business. It cannot function until China is 
less chaotic and in a position to fulfill its 
obligations. If the millennium arrives, the 
first constructive step will be to build the 
remaining link in the Canton-Hankow rail- 
road. 

The American Group has a resident rep- 
resentative in Peking in Frederick W. Ste- 
vens, a capable and experienced corporation 
lawyer who has made.an excellent impres- 
sion on Chinese officials and financiers. 
I asked him to relate the reasons for the 
delay in getting down to business and he 
made the following statement: 

“In considering the delay in the actual 
functioning of the consortium there are two 
viewpoints—that of the Chinese and that 
of the bankers. Chinese experience and 
characteristics cause some doubt among 
them as to the asserted altruistic aims and 
purposes of the consortium and as to the 
wisdom of further foreign loans, with the 
former accompaniment of foreign super- 
vision. Chinese distrust of their own gov- 
ernment officials of the past has influenced 
many of them, outside officialdom, to be 
opposed to foreign loans, lest the proceeds 
be not properly used. Chinese officials gen- 
erally and many other Chinese are averse, 
as any people might naturally be, to for- 
eign supervision over Chinese affairs, which 
necessarily enters into loan terms.” 


China’s Internal Affairs 


““So much may be said from the Chinese 
standpoint. On the other hand, it may be 
mentioned that Chinese internal affairs 
have been quite disturbed; that she has a 
large floating debt; that her armies have 
been absorbing a large part of her public 
revenue; that her most pressing financial 
necessities have to do with her current ad- 
ministrative expenses; and that loans for 
such purposes, under the circumstances 
mentioned, to a government which has not 
boldly dealt with its financial problems and 
has allowed its armies to create new def- 
icits every year, do not appeal to bankers. 
Moreover, wise loans for the construction 
of railroads and other public utilities 
which the consortium banks have con- 
templated making—involve not only a 
stable government and first-class security 
for repayment of the loan but some meas- 
ure of foreign supervision. 

“But under the victorious General Wu 
Pei-fu, whom I know personally and regard 
as honest and patriotic in a high degree, 
there has just been created a financial com- 
mission composed of strong and courageous 
men; organized efforts by other able Chi- 
nese are under way to bring about the dis- 
bandment of the armies, and there is ground 
for hope of important results that will al- 
low the consortium, while being governed 
by banking principles, to demonstrate its 
usefulness to China.” 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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PLATINUM 





T is astonishing but true that the 
gold mines of Alaska, the asphalt 
lakes of Trinidad and the silk worms of 
China helped to form your telephone. 
Many and varied are the products 
needed for a mechanism so delicate 
that it responds to your whisper, yet 
so rugged that it lasts through years 
of constant use. 
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This is what your telephone is made of 


But when the markets of the world 
have yielded materials of right quality, 
the work of producing a telephone 
is only begun. Then there must 
come into play the skill in manufac- 
ture born of long experience. 

Western Electric began making 
telephones in 1877, and has long since 
mastered the art. 
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Perfect ventilation is assured by 
the easily sliding windows and 
the patented Rex Rear Panel 
which may be instantly taken 
out or replaced. For carrying 
this panel when it ie not in use, 
acdéneenient pocket ia provided 
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The very definite impression which is abroad concerning 
the smart appearance of the Rex-equipped car is not due 
entirely to the generally known superiority in the construc- 
tion of the Rex Top. 


To be sure, the rich sparkle of deeply bevelled plate glass, 
the appeal of handsome interior trimming and other luxu- 
rious appointments undeniably contribute much to the 
beauty of any motor car. 


But over and above all of this, the Rex-equipped car gets 
a distinction peculiarly its own from the individual “hand- 
tailored” design of the Rex Top—the graceful flowing curves 
developed by Rex engineers in perfect harmony with the 
lines of the car of which it is to become a part. 


Rex Tops are immediately available for all of the cars listed 
below, at a price made possible only by the great production 
of the world’s largest manufacturer of automobile tops. 
Installation is made in a few hours by any authorized 
dealer in these cars. 


Buick Lexington Haynes Cleveland 
Essex Hupmobile Nash Studebaker 
Dodge Brothers Reo Hudson 


Rex MaANurFAcTURING CompaANy, CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 
Manufactured under license in Canada by Carriage Factories, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario (18) 






























(Continued from Page 86) 

Individua! American banks and bankers 
cannot be charged with having cold feet in 
China, although so far they have mainly 
gota cold pt During the past five years 
two loans of $5,000,000 gold each were 
made to the Peking Government. In both 
cases the government has defaulted on 
principal and interest. One of these loans 
was secured by the receipts of the wine and 
tobacco monopoly. It developed that these 
assets had already been pledged twice over. 
A little thing like real security seldom cuts 
any figure with a bankru “ treasury look- 
ing for funds. The British seldom lose out 
in China because there is close teamwork 
between the banker and the selling concern, 
a combination that we might well duplicate. 
Despite the sorry spectacle that her fiscal 
record presents, China is fundamentally 
sound because neither her credit nor her 
resources have ever been really mobilized. 

What is the American opportunity in 
China? I have already pointed out that 
once the country is stabilized, railway con- 
struction and railway equipment offer a big 
field. But there are many others. China’s 
hope lies in industrialization. The countr 
almost aches for machinery of ened kind, 
especially cotton and flour mills and power 
plants for public utilities. Yet we are in- 
different. The usual American attitude to- 
wards China business is best illustrated 
in the following story: 

At the request of the commercial at- 
taché at Peking an American manufacturer 
of cotton spindles was induced to send a 
representative to Shanghai, after dallying 
for four months. Directly he arrived he 
said to the attaché, ‘‘I shan’t sell any spin- 
dles out here, but your department was so 
insistent that I came. Our firm, however, 
can well afford the luxury of my trip.” He 
was induced to start a selling campaign, 
with the result that in exactly four weeks 
he sold 50,000 spindles. 

Among China’s needs that we can easily 
supply are motor cars, timber, window 
glass, electrical appliances, chocolates, to- 
bacco, oil, cotton piece goods, dyes, boilers, 
belting, novelties of all kinds, Preeti 
drugs, canned milk, coffee and butter. I 
could continue this list almost indefinitely. 

In this connection it may be well to re- 
produce what H. Y. Moh, China’s foremost 
cotton magnate, told me regarding our 
opportunity in China. He said: 

“If Americans would invest in Chinese 
industrial enterprises and at the same time 
furnish capable men with technical knowl- 
edge to supervise them, the good to the 
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country could not be estimated. Our cities 
are in urgent need of electric-light plants 
and water works. Money employed in 
these two activities alone would yield a 
large return. We realize that forei ge! 
employed in enterprises of this kind w 

not only yield a profit for the bem me 
but benefit China as well.” 

Many Americans have gone on the the- 
ory that advertising is as yet an unknown 

uantity in China, The reverse is true. 
The British have carried on an effective 
ress campaign of propaganda and public- 
ity. The illuminated sign is casting its radi- 
ance over most of the big cities. Shanghai, 
for example, has a White Way along i 
king Road almost as dazzling as coaliala of 
Broadway in New York. We must there- 
fore employ printers’ ink if we want to get 
our message over. Some Chinese news- 
papers and newspaper plants would do 
ra to any country. I went to tea in the 
mposing modern building of the Shen Pao, 
of Shanghai, the oldest Chinese newspaper, 
which is not only complete in the ordinary 
essentials for newspaper making but con- 
tains a restaurant pep Hann rooms for the 
oe and a large hall where receptions are 
eld. 

It must nct be assumed that American 
manufacturers should rush pell-mell to 
China and set up branch houses overnight. 
Haste has really been our undoing. he 
number of American concerns that have 
entered China and departed is so consider- 
able that in many sections we are called 
quitters. It is only after careful investiga- 
tion by men competent to draw the right 
conclusions, coupled with a determination 
to be patient under discouraging circum- 
stances, that we can permanently establish 
oursel ves. 

The domain of the Pacific with its vast 
and unplumbed potentialities for trade and 
traffic is plastic as never before. The next 
few years will be the decisive ones. In the 
fierce struggle for economic existence Eu- 
rope, still groggy from the effects of the 
World War, is concentrating on the Orient. 
The last untapped reservoir of purchasing 
power is becoming the scene of a significant 
struggle for business supremacy. ith in- 
telligence and perseverance America can 
make the China domain her own. But we 
must be up and doing. It is a case of now 
or never. 


_ Editor’s Note—This is the eleventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson, dealing with the eco- 
nomic and political situation in the Far East. The 
next will be devoted to Sun Yat-sen and South 
China. 


SHIPPING THE CLARET TO PORT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


before we could get a three-mile lead on 
Long Island. 

Mutinous talk began to rumble. 

““Gentlemen!”’ at last shouted a tall 
Southerner whose broad shoulders loomed 
large above the angry crowd jamming the 
port deck—the indignant Southerner was, 
as I recall the name, a Mr. Geltsticker, 
of Gumbo, Louisiana—‘“‘I propose, gentle- 
men,” continued the dashing Southern 
colonel, “that a committee of protest ri ht 
away go quick up to the captain an 

and —— 


the distinguished-looking 
Southerner faltered, stop Just what 
it was that the hot-blooded Southerner’s 
committee was to tell the captain never was 
learned. Rigidly he stood at gaze, high on 
the deck chair on which he had climbed, his 
eyes looking steadily through a porthole 
just opposite where he stood. And next, 
with a maniacal cry, half sob and hali 
terrible laughter, he flung himself down on 
the astounded mob and fought and clawed 
his way toward a smoking-room entrance 
close to the porthole through which he had 
been looking. 

At the height of his exordium from the 
deck chair, it seems, Mr. Geltsticker had 
seen the entire roster of the starboard and 
port bartenders’ first dogwatch file into the 
smoking room, unlock the bar and pipe all 
hands to grog 

Little remains to be told. 

Let me merely add that never shall I 
forget that first rush. Among all its wild 
scenes always, too, I shall remember how a 
wide, raw-boned Texan of obvious fron- 
tiersman type—we learned later he was a 
Mr. S. Pincus, of Curley Wolf, Texas 
became wedged at the hip pockets in the 
smoking-room entrance, emp all traf- 
fic. Kicking him from behind only wedged 


Speechless, 


him the tighter. Strong men behind him 
screamed and wept in their desperation. 

“Around to the other porch of the ship, 
men!” rang the gallant cry of a New 
Yorker. I forget his name—it doesn’t 
matter. 

Round the ship they raced, galloping for- 
ward the length of the port deck and then 
doubling back on the opposite deck to a 
starboard entrance to the smoking room, 
far aft. Their parched tongues hung out as 
they raced. It was pitiful. 

Just to keep the record straight I should 
like to be able to give here the name of the 
winner of that round-the-ship sprint, but 
the name escapes me. I think he was a 
college athlete; at any rate he was a 
stucent from New York City. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon pre- 
cisely when the hot-blooded Southern ora- 
tor, Mr. Geltsticker—why is it these old 
Southern boys of the blood are al! born 
orators?—saw the bar opened. By 3:02 
o’clock the smoking-room cash registers 
were ringing with the uninterrupted steadi- 
ness of a railroad crossing’s warning bell. 
Another two minutes later the smoking 
room was as solidly stuffed as a Philadelphia 
ballot box always was stuffed on the Sun- 
day night before the Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November, back in the old 


ays. 

in those first moments of German fright- 
fulness one with a name like mine of course 
stood no chance. 
secured a good place, his right resting on 
the bar itself, I could not understand; at 
least not then. 

I could see him inside a few feet from 
where I stood outside. 

The best I got was a place at a smoking- 
room porthole, but outside looking in. 
was one of a long waiting list. We could 








How Michael Finnigan | 
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HATCH ONE BUTTON UNION 
SUITS for men and boys are made 
in various qualities and weights of 
fine combed cotton and soft warm 
wool to suit every person and 
purse. A handsome Illustrated 
catalogue describing all the lines 
that we make will be sent free on 
request. 
This garment is featured at good 
stores almost everywhere but if you 
cannot get exactly what you want 
easily and quickly, send your size 
with remittance to our mill at 
Albany, N. Y., and you will be 
supplied direct, delivery free any- 
where in the United States. 
Men's Suits—$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; 
$3.50; $4.00; $5.00. 
Boys’ Suitse—$1.50; $2.00. 


ONE BUTTON 


“O get a certain result in underwear making we eliminated 





all the unnecessary buttons down the front—leaving just 


one certain fit-insuring master button at the chest. The 
HAICH 
A 


ONE BUTTON UNION SUIT 


is your type of garment if you are the sort of man who is not all but- 
toned down in habits of dress. If you want simple ideas, time saving, 
freedom from repair bother and lost buttons, this suit will please you. 
Its range of selections in fall and winter weights offers the nght degree 
of warmth and unsurpassed value in return for your money. Knit to 
fit; not buttoned into shape. 

Try them this winter and join the hundreds of thousands of wearers 
whose standards we keep in mind with every suit we make. 

FULD & HATCH KNITTING COMPANY 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Patented Isolators 


The Vesta Lock the Plates Apart 


Patented 
Isolator 


The Vesta De Luxe 


Showing new model Heavy Duty Vesta in its handsome hard-rubbey 
case. Note how the Isolators lock the plates apart. No other battery has 
them. There are special A and B Vesta Batteries for your Radio Set, too. 


The CHOICE 


of Experienced Car Owners 


OME day —perhaps today or tomorrow—you will follow 

the example of hundreds of thousands of experienced 

car owners who have definitely selected the Vesta to replace 
their original batteries. 


On that day you will begin to know the meaning of 
real battery service. And as days grow into months and 
months into years you will appreciate more than ever the 
quality of the Vesta, because no battery, we believe, will 
last quite so long, require so little attention or cost less 
per month of service. 


Only the Vesta Battery has the patented Isolators and 
Impregnated Mats which prevent the various sorts of 
short circuiting that shorten battery life. Any one of the 
3,500 Vesta Service Stations will gladly explain these fea- 
tures. These stations, operating under the famous Vesta 
code, render service impartially on all makes of batteries. 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 


(58) 


VESTA 


STORAGE BATTERY 
Costs Less Per Month of Service 
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stand and wait, but were not served. As 
hour after hour after hour passed, the sun 
blistering our necks on deck, the slosh and 
splash of the ice-cold real thing in Pilsener 
coming to us through the open portholes 
from within, we who panted for admission 


| to the exclusive club inside prayed that a 


| and spread the canvas on deck. 
| jumped to the zenith when the sailorman 








club member would drop dead, and thus 
create a vacancy. 

Late in the afternoon we had new cause 
for hope. A grizzled sailorman lugging a 
stout piece of canvas—the canvas was just 
about large enough to wrap round a bloated 
human body, we noted—-came to a halt 
outside the entrance to the smoking room 
Hope 


next brought forth stout sail needles and 
coarse threads. 

We cheered when finally the old salt 
stepped aft a bit and promptly returned 
with weighty lumps of scrap iron, of the sort 
used to sink a body buried at sea. 

Goody, goody! Somebody indoors who 
couldn’t ’ handle the stuff had died! 

Yor two hours and forty minutes by our 
watches the sailorman stitched and stitched. 
As dusk was settling on the sea he had 
sewed the canvas to a shape roughly the 
length and possibly the breadth of a man 
who had died from guzzling Pilsener from 
three o’clock in the afternoon until late 
summer sunset. 

The sailor’s hard afternoon of work com- 
pleted, he dragged canvas and weights to- 
ward what remained of the barrels of beer 
on deck and tried to fit the canvas jacket 
over the cakes of ice piled on top of the beer 
barrels. The canvas covering for the ice 
was too small. Chagrined, the sailorman 
wrapped the scrap iron in the canvas, 
chucked the afternoon’s work overboard 
and proceeded aft to take up his next 
important duty. 

One man did drop in his tracks just as 
darkness set in. Unfortunately he was 
merely another of the overflow standing out- 
side looking in. And oddly enough the ven- 
erable gentleman who dropped dead—he 
was a member of an old New Orleans creole 
family named Schlippenpfatz, we learned 
was the ship’s total abstainer. 

In justice to the poor old man it should 
be explained that his doctor was sending 
him to a German spa to take the cure, be- 
cause of an illness that had absolutely 
forced him to go on the wagon. But in 
> ang! of great age and illness, he had given 
the blistering afternoon and evening to 
climbing furtively, secretly, from the 
depths cf the E deck to the hurricane deck, 
from stem to stern, on some sort of fruit- 
less search. 


Finnigan to the Rescue 


I asked him, a moment before he expired 
in my arms, what he had been seeking. 
With the last energy left in him he turned 
his head from side to side, peering about 
cautiously before answering. 

“Dammit all,” were his last words, “I 
was trying to find on this ship a good, reli- 
able, sea-going German bootlegger who 
would take a chance and slip me a glass 
of plain water.” 

At midnight that night, with a nautical 
“Heave!” and a “Ho!” and a farewell 
“Attaboy!” we flipped the old boy over 
the side. 

But enough of the tragedies of the sea. 

Some time after the midnight funeral 

ood old Finnigan saved my life. I had 
elt since the bar opened that if help were 
to come to me the good Finnigan—who, 
with the sole exception of myself, was the 
only passenger aboard with a name like 
en alone would help me. Kind flocks to 
ki 

Following the midnight funerai I had 
resumed my vigil outside the porthole 
nearest the smoking-room bar, waiting for 
someone inside to resign or die, when 
Finnigan turned and saw me gazing in 
wistfully only a few feet from where he 
stood. And immediately Finnigan began 
to push his way along the bar toward my 
porthole, cautiously, and always careful 
not to lose his front-row status. Once 
during his cautious progress he came close 
to serious mishap. Someone pushed him 
so roughly that heall but lost his grip on the 
edge of the bar—and he told me later he 
couldn’t swim a stroke. Finnigan halted 
only when he had reached the extreme end 
of the bar nearest my porthole. He had 
an idea, and it was wonderful. 

“‘Listen!’’ he called guardedly across the 
short space—short but, oh, how long!— 
separating us. “Rorrow the captain’s cap 

7: 
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and then come back here and I’ll tell you 
how to work it.’ 

The captain, I learned after racing to the 
bridge, had turned in for the night hours 
before. The only bluejacket in sight ab- 
solutely refused to leave the wheel and rout 
the captain out of bed. The best that the 
blue-clad boy at the steering wheel could 
do for me was to lend me his own sailor cap. 

Placing the cap on my head in a jaunty 
way that made one think of the Prince of 
Wales, I hurried back through the dark- 
ness to my smoking-room porthole. Im- 
mediately good old Finnigan directed me 
to climb up on something, stick my head 
inside the porthole as far as possible and 
receive final instructions. 

I received them and then proceeded to 
let loose Finnigan’s magnificent idea. For 
a man with a name like Finnigan he had a 
sane head. 

“Mates!” I yelled to the startled drink- 
ing club indoors, my head pressed into 
the porthole farther, much farther than I 
could possibly have pressed it on any morn- 

after thereafter. ‘‘Mates, attention! 
I desire officially to announce that the same 
draft beer you’ve been drinking here all day 
and night is being sold at five cents the seidel 
less in the second-class smoking room. And 
at even a greater proportionate reduction, 
mates, the second-class smoking-room bar- 
gains on our fine stocks of Kentucky ryes 
and bourbons, Haig and Haig — 

I myself couldn’t hear the rest of my 
announcement. Probably in the instant 
panicky rush toward first-class smoking- 
room exits no one indoors heard even as far 
as the name of the second of the Haig boys. 
There is nothing so excitedly irresistible as 
a bargain sale to us thrifty old Yanks. 


On to Bremen 


Before the rest of the patient waiting 
list out in the dark could think, I was in- 
side the now all but vacant smoking room 
and anchored beside good old Mike Finni- 
gan at the bar. Thereafter, or until I 
landed at Plymouth, we never were sepa- 
rated for a moment. On the nights that the 
smoking room was closed for a bit of airing 
Finnigan and I, being the last to be thrown 
out, always got sleeping places on deck 
closest to the smoking-room entrance and 
slept there, Finnigan athwart the star- 
board sill and I athwart the port. 

Consequently we two, of course, always 
led the port and starboard rushes that con- 
verged and met at the bar the moment 
the smoking-room doors were unlocked for 
business each morning. Hunger often dur- 
ing the week drove even the most patient 
standees behind us to the dining saloon, 
but never Finnigan and me. Finnigan and 
I were content with the bar sandwiches. 
Munching between drafts day after day, 
we two settled question after question of 
love and life and death. The old, old days 
were back again. 

Naturally I took it for granted, since 
Finnigan had said that he was headed for 
his boyhood home in the old country, that 
he was going ashore at Plymouth. But on 
the last morning, with the tender waiting 
alongside, he still clung to the bar.. He 
would not even step over to the port side 
of the smoking room to gaze out upon the 
beautiful soft farmland hills rising high be- 
yond Plymouth harbor. Remembering his 
name, it occurred to me that perhaps he 
had suddenly decided he would not dirty 
his boots with the hated soil of the op- 
pressor, and I suggested as much 

But he merely shook his head, gave me his 
card in parting and turned back in silence 
to his beer. He was going on to Bremen. 

Regretfully we parted. He hadn’t bought 
once on the way over, I recalled while the 
tender was gliding smoothly toward the 
near shore of England, but I cared not. Of 
more importance was the fact that he was 
the only passenger with a name like mine 
aboard, and racial blood at times is thicker 
than Pilsener. 

I am not ashamed to confess that it was 
with misty eyes I read the card he had 
handed me. It was one of Mike’s business 
cards, and it ran: 

MICHAEL HERMAN PFENNIGHANN, PREs. 
PFENNIGHANN & PFLEITZ BAKING COMPANY 
Mrrs, or ‘‘THAT DirrFERENT” P. & P. BRAND 

VIENNA BREADS, CorreE CAKES 
AND PRETZELS 
OFFICES AND FACTORY 
BROWNSVILLE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE, SLAUGHTERHOUSE 0786 


So I step ashore, tapped my feet rev- 
erently on British soil, and cried with a half 
sob, “Well! Well! So this is England.” 
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HIS is the du Pont Oval..... It is the trade-mark only of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, and appears only 
on products made by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 







































You will find it on the labels of Paints, Varnishes, Enamels, Lac- 
quers —a complete line of such products that beautify and protect 
your home, your factory, your car, your furniture, etc. 


wife's dressing-table. 


It is stamped upon the rolls of Fabrikoid that go to the country’s great 
makers of automobiles and furniture, for upholstery . . . . to the 
makers of fine luggage and to the bookbinders and half a hundred 


{ 

i 

| 

| It identifies the lovely articles of Pyralin Toiletware that adorn your 
: | 

other industries. 


The textile mills, the leather plants and two score other manufac- 
turing industries find the du Pont Oval on the containers of the 
Dyes they use. 


It identifies the Explosives which release the ores needed by industry 

and fuel to keep you warm, which blast paths through mountain and 
: forest for your roads, which clear and drain land for larger crops, 
| bringing food for your table at lower cost. On shotgun shells, it in- 
| sures the safety and accuracy of your shooting. 





And users of Pigments, Acids and Heavy Chemicals of many varieties 
know this du Pont Oval as a mark of the highest quality. 


* * * 


The du Pont Oval appears on this varied, this seemingly unrelated fam- 
ily of products, because of the ability of du Pont Chemical Engineers, 
who have been able to utilize the chemical knowledge or the basic 
raw materials that we need in our prime industry . .. . the making of 
explosives .... in making these articles that the du Pont Company 
feels are of value and service in other industries and to the public. 


In the future ....and now we can only glimpse it .... the du Pont 
Company hopes to contribute, as it has in the past, to the comfort, 
the security and the prosperity of the American home and American 
industry. 


The Chemical Engineer is a strange mingling of abilities .... 
a coupling of the man of science with the manufacturing expert. 
He is a chemist who knows manufacturing as well as his science, 
and whocantake the laboratory’s discoveries onthe experimental 
scale and put them into production on the larger scale of com- 





merce. His province is the practical transformation of matter 

from useless to useful forms. And he has brought into the This is one “of a series of advertisements published 
world’s manufacturing plants a new knowledge, a new set of that the public may have a clearer understanding 
abilities,that have revolutionized industry in the past generation. of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 





E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc. Wilmington, Del. 
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Watch for these other 
big photoplays 







The Rex Ingram Production 


“The Prisoner of Zenda” 
by Anthony Hope 














Quincy Adams Sawyer 
From the Novel by 
Charles Felton Pidgin 






Viola Dana in 


“The $5 Baby” (ff 


by Irvir S. Cobb 
Clara Kimball a 


Young in y) 
“The Hands 


of Nara” 
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Laurette 


Taylor 
Peg O' 
My Heart 


By J. Hartley Manners 


In fairness to yourself you 
must not miss the screen 
version of the most popular 
play of the generation. 


Played by the same beloved Laurette 
Taylor who made Peg famous—who t | 
played Peg eleven hundred and | 
twenty-seven times on the stage. 






A 
METRO 


PICTURE 










Scenario by Mary O’Hara 
Directed by King Vidor 





Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 
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Nos. 5 To 19, INCLUSIVE: Haw! Haw! 
Pretty good, I calls it. 

No.3: Pretty soft, getting paid fora lot of 
other people doing your work. Say, Henry 
Jones just got back from Europe. Says he 
got a dinner in Germany for fifty cents you 
couldn’t duplicate here for five dollars. 

No. 4: How does he know? He never 
had five dollars. Well, how about a little 
bridge? 

Etc., ete., ete. 

Today I canceled my three subscriptions 
and threw away the encyclopedia. Here- 
after my social evenings will be spent with 
typical Americans like myself. The literati 
are too much of a mental strain. 

Baron Ireland. 


From the Salome Sun 


UBLISHED for the Tourists and 
The Travelers across Arizona 

For Those who Ride and sometimes 

Like to read and laugh a bit 
To give them a Smile for every 

Mile and help them forget the 
Many Bad Bumps in the Road; 

To try and make State Officials, 
Highway Officials & Supervisors 

Ashamed of themselves for using 
Millions of $$$ of Public Money 

Building Branch Line Highways 
Everywhere ail over Arizona and 

Not spending One Single Dollar 
To improve the Old Indian Trail 

The Main Traveled Highway and 
The Shortest & Best Route from 

Phoenix to Los Angeles —the 
Road that always has and always 
Will be the Best Road to Travel. 


We hear that the Board of Supervisors 
are going to do some more Road Work up 
here somewhere. Every Four or Five, or 
maybe Ten Years, when there is More Road 
Money than they can spend down around 
Yuma, they send up some of their Best 
Friends or Relatives to do Road Work. 
They go away off in the Brush Somewhere 
and Hide a lot of Little Sticks with Num- 
bers On, for miles and miles and a month 
or so, until the Road Money is all gone 
then they go back home again, or to Yuma. 
Then in Four or Five or maybe Ten Years, 





some more Best Friends or Relatives come 
up here again and Try to Find some of the 
Little Sticks the others Hid Four or Five 
or maybe Ten Years before. The one that 
finds the Most Sticks with the Biggest 
Numbers on will probably be elected Su- 
pervisor or Highway Commissioner this 
time. 


It will soon be Rattlesnake Season again. 
Will some kind-hearted Tourist from Ken- 
tucky please leave us a prescription? There 
are some Big Bad Bold Old Rattlesnakes 
around here. P.S.—We will take good care 
of the medicine, for fear some of the natives 
might go out and get bitten on purpose if 
they knew we had it. 


Here’s Luck to the cars I like to see—the 
ones with the empty tanks—-that buy ten 
gallons of gas from me, and leave with a 
smile and thanks. Come Again. 

Dick Wick Hall, 


Editor and Garage Owner. 


Song 


Cr RABELLE has golden hair, 

Mabel’s eyes are blue, 

Nancy's form is passing fair, 
Mary’s heart is true. 

Chloé’s heart has proved to be 
Something else again; 

Not so much on looks iz she, 
But she gets the men. 


Doris deals in verse and prose, 
Stella's brow is high, 

Martha, swift and skillful, sews, 
Maud can bake a pie. 

Chloé neither sews nor cooks, 
Cannot swing a pen, 

Doesn't seem to run to books; 
She just gets the men. 


Winnie's gayly dancing feet 
Fly on fairy wings; 
Silver bells ring, clear and sweet, 
When Belinda sings. 
Fair and true and talented 
Are they all—but then 
Little Chloé knocks them dead; 
Chloé gets the men. 
Dorothy Parker. 
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DRAWN BY G. 6. INWOOD 


Masked Burglar—Telephoning While Householder Covers Him With Gun: 
“Hello! Police Headquarters? I Been Caught Robbin’ 343 Laurel Avenoo. 
Send an Officer Up to Release Me" 


THE SATURDAY 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 26) 
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No. 827 
Short Davenport Bed 





Daytime Luxury Plus Nighttime Comfort 


The Kroehler davenport bed is designed, primarily, as a distin- 
guished piece of living room furniture. In appearance it is just 
like any other fine davenport, with soft, yielding cushions and 
rich upholstery. Yet, to achieve this daytime beauty, it sac- 
rifices nothing of nighttime comfort. 

It is as much a rea/ bed as it is a rea/ davenport. You do not 
sleep on the upholstery, but on a patented, sagless, folding 
metal bed frame and springs. One simple motion converts it from 
a davenport to a full size, 72 x 50-inch bed. By day the thick, 
removable mattress and bedding are concealed within the 
davenport. Nothing indicates that the Kroehler is also a bed. 


». 
72 


This convenient and luxurious bed-davenport takes the place 
of an additional bedroom and subtracts from the family budget 
the rental which that room would cost. 

The Kroehler davenport bed is made in overstuffed, colonial 
and period designs, in any wood finish; with chairs and rockers 
tomatch, Upholstery of mohair plush, tapestry, velour, genuine 
leather or leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet any 
requirement. Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, 
for cash or easy payments. Ask for a demonstration. Look 
for the Kroehler trade mark. Don't substitute; 
Kroehler davenport beds cost no more, 

Mi rile Jor Sree book of attractive de ivus 
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aud name of dealei 


KRokHLeER MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Chicago 


Facto wt Kankal I Naperv Ill.; Binghamton, N, ¥ 


KROEHLER 


DAVENPORT BED 








eG2G¥_ The Invisible Bed Room YOOX 
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This is the number of the 
Pet ball-tip, loose-pin 
cKinney Butt. 






































Closet doors | 
make tidiness complete 


ET’S have plenty of big, roomy closets,” 
partner, when the new house is being planned. 
ments must be ae up and housekeeping tools be stored out 


insists the feminine 
Kor gar- 


of sight before her feeling of orderliness is satisfied. 


A great deal of care is required in erecting the doors that 
hide these storage places. They should not obstruct passages 
or interfere with the furnishings of rooms when open. When 
closed they should protect. Often they carry the weight of 
heavy, full- -length mirrors. They must respond quietly and 
easily to your desires. 

The utility of these or any other doors depends on the 
hinges. For long, hard use and efficient service choose 
McKinney Hinges. For nearly sixty years Mc Kinney Hinges 
and Butts have met the requirements of architects, builders and 
home-owners on all entrances. 
valuable ideas about house planning 
and the selection of hardware in a little book, “Suggestions 
for the Home Builder,” which we will gladly send you. With 
it comes a companion booklet, illustrating and describing 
garage doors and complete sets of hardware for their erection. 
Write to us for these books. 
sete MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 

Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 
d Hardware 


Garage hardware, door df and track, door bolts and latches, shelf 
brackets, windows and screen hardware, steel dcor-mats and wrought specialties. 


You will find many 
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| THE KNIFE OF KALLE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


| Finn seemed different. The second mate 
had told her that Kalle was crazy. Surely, 
then, taking a line from some others she 
had failed with, the Finn must prove to 
measure up to her hopes. She thrilled to 
| see a slow smile creep into the weathered, 
| deep-seamed face. 

“Yah, ta islands is fine, miss,” drawled 
Kalle. “T’ey is like a deat vhale plown up 
vit’ gas. From distance t’ey look rount, unt 
shinin’, unt gleamin’ vit’ ta sunlight, unt 
unterneat’ t’ey is all rotten.” Kalle ceased 
and shook with a silent chuckle, turning 
away t» avoid looking into Mary’s startled, 
almost, disgusted face. 

“Oh, but that’s not true!"’ she cried. 

“Yah. It is true. Golten sands, unt 
palm trees, unt leetle houses mate vit’ leafes 
among ta *biscus; unt ta sands is hoppin’ 
vit’ lice unt fleas, ta houses stink vit’ olt 
meat tins, unt ta peoples haf sores on t’eir 
leks unt feets, unt —— 

“Oh, stop, do!” laughed Mary, thrusting 
| her finger tips into her ears. ‘I’m sure all 
| those gorgeous South Sea Island tales can’t 
be so utterly false.” 

Kalle was staring up into her face, his 
own features growing more and more in- 
volved in puzzlement. He understood only 
part of what she said, but he understood 
every bit of her expression. 

“Yah, buks, unt smells, unt dirt —— 

“Stop! Well, then, if the islands are so 
dreadful, surely the sea must be clean and 
beautiful. All this ——-” 

She flung an arm around impulsively, 
indicating the poppling whitecaps on the 
blue — sea, the scurrying woolly white 
cloudlets that only warned of finer weather, 
the stately fabric of the bark itself, leaning 
gently to the crooning breeze under the 
thrust of her three lofty masts clothed to 
the gleaming trucks with swelling snowy 
canvas. 

Glistening black shrouds, stays and back- 
stays cast ebon lines of shadow athwart 
decks scrubbed white as a shark’s tooth; 
points of fire in the late sun’s glow trem- 
bled where binnacle and skylight brasses 
proved the industry of the boys and the vig- 
ilance of the mates. Yes, it was a glorious 
picture. No man could live untouched by 
such benign influences. 

“Don’t you feel your work becomes a 
pleasure in such surroundings? Oh, you 
| must!” 

Kalle was thinking of the day when he 
| would find that golden hoard, under the 

will-o’-the-wisp. itis long months of dire 
labor at sea were but the dark interval be- 
fore the dazzling dawn. 

“Huh! Go to sea for pleasure, go to hell 
for pastime,” he grunted, and turned his 
back rudely, drawing his knife from the 
sheath and trying the edge on his thumb 
with loving solicitude. 

Mary frowned at his rudeness. She cred- 
ited it to his ignorance. 

“Oh, please show me your knife!”’ she 
| persevered. 

She was determined to make him talk 
now. His strangeness intrigued her; she 
was certain it was not due to craziness alto- 
gether. Now she saw him brighten up and 
turn towards her again, ny in his eyes 
quite as bright as the steel in his hand. 

What a splendid knife!’’ She smiled, 
and held out her hand. 

“He’s goot knife, goot knife,” returned 
Kalle, turning the handle around to show 
notches and scars of fire. ‘‘ Five men it has 
killed. Four more, unt t’en ——” 

“Wait! Let me sit beside you, and you 
shall tell me all the wonderful story,” cried 
Mary. 

Kalle blushed through twenty years of 
sun and sea grime, moving along the rim of 
the harness cask. 

The moon came out, the great stars leaned 
| 80 low they looked as big as silver salvers. 
Kalle was talking in a low gentle voice that 
had lost all diffidence. Mary sat entranced, 
gazing up into his hard unlovely face with 
rapt attention. 

The bell struck —one— warning the watch 
that eight bells was within fifteen minutes 
of due. Kalle got up, slipping his knife 
back into the sheath. 

“Wait!” cried Mary, catching his belt. 
‘Do all Finns really believe these things?’ 
That if Ito cut yourself with a knife bad 
—_ bet follow you unless you burn the 


nal Finns?” echoed Kalle impatiently. 
| “Sure, t’ey peliefs it. Ain’t it true? Vhy 
vouldn’t t’ey?” 








“And that if you have a knife that has 
killed nine men you can find the treasure of 
the Aarre Hauta that lies under the will-o’- 
the-wisp? Really, truly believe it, Kalle?” 

She used his name prettily; it had been 
the one little bit of comradely kindness 
that had opened his heart to her, for even 
her praise of his knife could never have un- 
locked his hardened breast so completely. 

“ Ay peliefe some tay ay cut four notches 
more to my knife, unt t’en Ay find ta golt. 
Yah, Ay peliefs it, missy. Vhen comes ta 
tay, Ay puy a golt ring for you.” 

Kalle left her standing staring after him. 


Kalle’s discovery of a ready sympathetic 
audience worked a subtle change in him. 
He went about his work wearing a smile 
that earned him many and various epithets. 
He would always lose sleep to weave 
wonder tales for Mary; she never tired of 
listening to the lore of the northern people. 

Others noticed. The skipper and mates 
chaffed her about her conquest. She had 
shown them very early that flirtation was 
not one of her sports. She was no prude; 
oh, no! She simply cared nothing for idle 
dalliance with semisentimental young men. 
So they had respected her preferences, and 
had ceased to hint at the relationship be- 
tween moonlit nights, starry heavens and 
heart throbs. They had the more reason to 
jolly her about her shadowing the frowning 
Finn who had changed into the grinning 
Finn, as they dubbed him. 

She laughed happily enough at their 
gibes. They were friendly. She was not 
quite sure what she ought to do, however, 
when some of the seamen began to wink at 
her, nudge one another as they passed her, 
and later on make audible remarks about 
the luck of Kalle. 

Being still completely entranced, be- 
tween the spell of the sea and the lure of 
Kalle’s yarning, she did nothing. She 
found herself regretting the passing of the 
days which brought Pitcairn ever nearer, 
whereas at first she had eagerly marked off 
each day as one more notch towards the 
attainment of her ambition. Not that she 
regretted her decision to exile herself 
among the tribe of the Bounty’s mutineers; 
oh, no; but Mary Manning was discovering 
in her being a love for the sea and ships 
which made her rather sorry she had not 
made a long, complete voyage before com- 
mitting herself to a life of teaching and 
service. 

“Ah, but long voyages cost much money!”’ 
she mused. That she had never had. But 
the thought made her laugh gently to her- 
self, for it reminded her of Kalle’s stout 
belief in his treasure. 

“And only to think of him killing men 
with that knife!” she smiled, watching him 
as he passed forward along the main deck. 
He stopped to untangle one of the ship's 
cat’s babies from a staysail netting which 
Sails was mending, and a woman could 
have been no more gentle. It was a kitten 
she had begun to make a pet of; the sur- 
vivor of the litter, saved only at her desire 
that she might take it ashore in Pitcairn. 
She hurried down to the maindeck. 

“Thank you, Kalle,” she smiled. “ That 
was good of you. I thought you said cats 
were bad luck. I expected to see you 
throw my kitty overboard.” 

Kalle grumbled, for shipmates were grin- 
ning broadly over the mizzen stay, where 
they waited for Sails to send up the stay- 
sail netting. 

“Cats is pat Juck—plack cats,”’ he grum- 
bled. “Same as plue stripes, unt sky pilots, 
unt—unt —— 

He stopped, and blushed, if such a 
leathery face could be said to blush. Mary 
laughed merrily. 

“And women,” she said. “I know, for 
you told me yourself. But kitty is tabby, 
not black; and so far I haven’t brought 
any bad luck, have I?” 

“Soon ve shall see. Ta veather is not so 
oot. I vouldn’t make fun of ta luck, 

issy Maija ——” 

Wapping was one of the men waiting for 
the netting. 

“Go on, Rooshian, kiss ’er!’’ he yelled. 

Mary started, shocked. She blushed 
crimson with anger, and ran aft on the edge 
of tears. She went straight to tell Captain 
Digby about it. 

“*D’ye know which one it was?” he asked. 

She did not. The mate was told to find 
out. He went among the men and asked. 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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C Inkle C Sit 
Women who wear eat SitK GUARANTEED HOSIERY —and there 
are millions—have coined a new hosiery ex pression—‘*‘ Ankle 
Fit.”’ The Rea. Sux method of knitting gives the pure, twelve- 

















thread silk such permanency of shape that repeated laundering 

does not produce slack or wrinkle. The special processed lisle / 
toe, heel and top insure longer wear. In snug fit, shimmering / 
beauty, and durability, women everywhere are getting more f 
from Reat Six than they thought any hosiery could give them. ' ff 
You can obtain feat Sie GUARANTEED Hosiery only from our 4 
Representative, who calls at your door. He is a resident of oo 

your community especially selected to render you a service. 


Box or Four Pairs Five Do//ars 


REAL SILK METHODS WHICH BENEFIT Yo! HOW YOU CAN OBTAIN THIS HOSIER\ 
Your opportunity to obtain this unusual quality of Iti t obtainable in reta I We ha w 
genuine silk hosiery at this price is made possible b branche re than 200 Our Representative 
1. We sell direct fron r mills to you, 2. We will call w ample take r order and collect $1 
are the world’s largest exclusive makers of genuir dey t. Pay $4 ba when hosiery is delivered by 

lk hosiery specializing on a single style. 3. W t an dir t r ts through the ma 
port our raw silk direct from Japan. 4. We perform \ arantee of al t atisfaction is in every box 
very manufacturing process, from raw silk to fir ! For r protect iuthorized Real Silk Repre 
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product, in our own mills tat wear the Real Silk gold bt 
Reat Sirk Hostery Mitts: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Smart Styles . 


Styletrendsareasmarked in Buster Brown 
Shoes as in the fashions for grown-ups. The 
graceful lines are enhanced by clever color 
combinations in the various popular leathers. 


Model F-92 While Buster Brown Shoes excel in smart styles 
Girls’ Mahogany Lotus Lace Boot that make the feet look neat, they keep them shapely, 
strong and sturdy—prevent annoying foot-ailments 


—and insure health. 


They will outwear ordinary shoes—because they 
are built for service, from dependable leathers, and 
have genuine Goodyear welt soles. 


Buster Brown Shoes are the only shoes made 
upon the Brown Shaping Lasts, which provide proper 
space and correct support for each bone and muscle 

The Brown Shaping Lasts make the of the growing feet. : 


inside of Buster Brown Shoes con- 


ch sade aa ee, ae They are built by the Brown Shoe Company, 
correct foot development. St. Louis, U. S. A.—also makers of Brown? Shoes 
for Men and Women—and are sold by good stores 
everywhere at $4.00 and up, according to size and style. 


Buster Brown SHOES 














(Continued from Page 94) 
Wallaby impudently told him it was the 
doctor’s cockatoo. The bird had been 
dead a week, and Wallaby’s mates laughed 
at the joke. The mate returned to the poop 
with helpless anger in his face. 

“The men are getting out of hand!” he 
grumbled. “If the Old Man won't let us 
treat ’em to Tough stuff, soon they’ll treat 
us to some.’ 

All of which was so much Greek to Mary. 
She had heard much about the uncouth- 
ness of men of the sea. She accepted the 
rough habits and manners of the men of 
the Lady Elsie as part of the discomforts 
of a voyage. She even forced herself to for- 
get the latest offense. 

At supper some days later, when the sky 
had been a brilliant blue all day, going 
down behind a bank of blazing color, Mary 
staggered to the table, seizing hold of 
the skipper’s shoulder with a catchy little 
laugh. 

“Why, whatever is the matter with me?” 
she cried. “I’m all tottery. The deck 
seems gone crazy, captain, and the ship is 
steady enough, isn’t it? There’s no more 
wind, is there?”’ 

“Not yet,” returned the _ skipper. 
“There’s a heavy swell underrunning us 
though. Wind’ll come, no doubt.” 


Before midnight half a dozen sharp 
squalls had come up and passed; the men 
stood by royal and topgallant halyards 
through the watch instead of snugging 
themselves away in dry wind-proof bur- 
rows. The bark leaned giddily at times, 
surging forward with a long pitching dive 
that drove sleep from Mary, and herself 
out on deck. There the keen fresh air re- 
vived her. She got a raincoat and close- 
fitting hat, and stood behind the canvas 
weather screen; her dizziness passed, and 
she thrilled to the tremendous grandeur 
of the gathering storm. 

There came a spell of calm between 
squalls when the lightning was well-nigh 
incessant; then the rising seas and march- 
ing cloud rack were presented in an appall- 
ing picture of beauty. The skies were 
maelstroms of vaporous threat; the seas 
grew to portentous power in uncanny 
fashion, lacking wind. 

Creaming crests hissed and slithered 
down the glassy slopes of black hillocks of 
water. Shes the hillocks would become 
mountains; the crests fly athwart the bark, 
stinging with spite. Now the heaving seas 
passed beneath the Lady Elsie unbroken, 
making her reel and bow, but leaving her 
unstayed in her course. 

Captain Digby rested in his cabin, fully 
dressed, one eye on the barometer, one on 
his book, both ears alert for sounds of warn- 
ing on deck. The glass was down, and fall- 
ing, but that alone was not alarming, yet; 

resently orders were shouted above, the 

eee patter of torrential rain drummed 
within the cabin, and the skipper leaped 
from his berth, snatched up oilskins and 
boots, and went out. 

Men were slouching along the main deck. 
Mary clung to her shelter, flushed with high 
elation, intoxicated with the scene. 

“Better go below!’’ the skipper shouted 
as he passed her. 

“Oh, must I?” she cried. 

“‘No must about it, but you'd better.” 

Mary stayed. The skipper glanced 

around at the black horizon, unlighted by 
lightning now, but vaguely outlined by the 
careering crests of racing seas. Men far 
out on the jib boom fought to furl the 
flying jib; a man high above Mary strad- 
dled the gafftopsail and rode it down. The 
pelting rain, which had started to fall 
vtraight, now streaked across the ship like 
shot, sure sign of a terrific wind behind it. 


“When the rain comes ’fore the wind, 
Halyards, sheets, and braces mind,” 


quoted the skipper. “Take in royals and 
t’gallants’ls, Mr. Bolt,” he said. 

The mate bawled the orders: ‘“Le-go 
royal halyards! Clew up lively! Bring in 
weather r’yal braces! Up, a couple o’ 
hands, and stow ’em!”’ 

Down in the dark waist of the ship men 
stumbled and cursed at the fiferails, seek- 
ing for the gear in black chaos. Streams of 


water poured down from the saturated 
sails, age d of yellow light touched the 
group with devilish radiance as the car- 


penter carried his lantern around, examin- 
ing hatch fastenings. A shrill unhuman 
voice screamed at the braces, singing the 
ropes through the sheaves. 
“Hey—hey—hey— hey—roundy—come 
roundy!”’ 





Men hauled on clewlines, dragging the 
sails up to the yards, and a cataract of 
water soused the men beneath. 


THE SATURDAY 


Over the weather quarter a squall | 


shrieked, the forerunner of the real gale, and 


the lee rail dipped into the foaming sea. | 


The men at the lee braces were swept aft, 
torn from their holds, mouthing obscenity 
at the storm. 


“T’gallant halyards!”’ roared the mate. | 


“Let ‘em go! Let ’em go, you wooden 
men! Clew up, and make ’em fast!” 
Mary stood under the pelting rain and 
stinging spray without being aware of 
either. She was fascinated. The weird 
howling of the men at the ropes, the rising 
screech of the wind through the mazy 
rigging, the slashing swish of the seas 
alongside, the heavy dead thud of the great 
combers against the iron side just before a 
torrent of roaring water crashed in over the 


bulwarks—these were the occasional big | 


ones, growing rapidly more frequent, she 
noticed—all the groaning and clanging and 
squealing of stressed masts, overburdened 
scupper ports and giddily swinging blocks, 
made in her ears a terrific hypnotic har- 
mony that drove from her now and forever 
all possibility of sea sickneis. She found 
herself envying even the roughest, evilest 
of the bark’s tough crowd. 

“You're all wet. Better go below,” 
skipper advised again. He was going back 
to his boo 

“Oh, I want to stay!’’ she had replied. 
“It’s magnificent!” 

“Why don’t you turn in, miss?” the 
mate wanted to know. “Wish I had the 


chance!” 
And, “Glory, Miss Manning! You must 
like it!" grumbled the more youthful see- 


ond mate as he slipped past her to snatch 
the poor remaining part of his broken watch 
below. 

She laughed at them all. Her hair was 
plastered to her face with brine; the salt 
stung her cheeks and eyes until both burned; 
her feet were soaking wet, and she knew 
her raincoat was never intended to with- 
stand such pelting; but she clung strongly 
to the rail of her shelter, facing the storm 
with a pretty defiance. If ever she felt a 
chill creeping over her, if ever a greater 
than usual sea frightened her with its tre- 
mendous bulk and power, she had but to 
glance aft and feel thrilled with uneonquer- 
able power herself. There by the big wheel 
stood Kalle the Finn. His rugged face was 
expressionless as the wood itself. His brows 
were drawn down to protect his eyes, but 
his eyes glittered in the dim light of the 
binnacle lamp as they glanced at the com- 
pass from time to time. No sea, however 
erratic, however sly, could creep up on the 
bark to harm her unseen while Kalle held 
the wheel. 

“‘He’s magnificent!" 
sciously. 

She applied the same term to the man 
as to the storm, with good reason. Kalle, as 
he stood there on the gratings, looked as 
immovable, as stolid as the storm was ir- 
resistible and raging. 

She scarcely knew how long she had 
stood there. If bells were struck she never 
heard them. But so suddenly that she 
started as if from a dream the decks seemed 
filled with men again. Captain Digby ap- 
peared beside her. He gave her no word 
now. She felt somehow that the storm was 
fiercer, the ship laboring. 

“It'll not blow out so soon as I thought,” 
the skipper told the mate. “I'll run her off 
a bit. Take in the mains’! and spanker. 
She'll bear the four tops’ls and full fores’].” 

“Hands t’ brail in the spanker!”’ roared 
the mate. To the second mate, just appear- 
ing: ‘Mr. Green, take your watch to the 
mains’I.”’ 

Four men blundered up from the welter 
of the main deck and groped at the mizzen 
mast for the spanker brails. 

“Ease away that outhaul!”’ siiteade 
yelled. 


she cried uncon- 


“What's wrong with them lee brails?"’ | 


roared another, unseen. 

The thunder of the flapping sail, 
seemingly chaotic turmoil which was really 
uproarious order and system, the darting 
figures of men that looked in the darkness 
far too clumsy to dart, all together terrified 
Mary as no mere fury of the storm could 
do. She crouched tightly én her corner, 
shuddering. 

Kalle had been ordered to remain at the 
helm until the work was done, instead of 
relinquishing it to his relief of the other 
watch. That was because he was a sterling 
helmsman and the occasion called for fine 
helmsmanship. Mary derived some measure 
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Go over your furniture tonight, 
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of comfort from the fact that it was still 
his dark expressionless face on which the 
binnacle light shone. 

“Hay-ay-ay—Ho, Hay!” shrieked an 
unmusical demon somewhere in the black- 
ness of the main deck. Blocks squealed. 
The thunder of the brailed spanker faded 
into a a when the great main course 
began to voll ens, ily ame tor ene 

ay-ay-a-hay—Ho, Ha-ay! Come up 
wi’ the tack!” 

The spirit of the thing was creeping into 
the girl. There was something so gripping 
in the roaring fight between puny man and 
relentless ocean. The men at the spanker 
finished their job—set up the boom guys, 

slacked the lifts and hauled taut both vangs; 

now they were going to help their mates 
furl the mainsail. Sailorlike they made 
haste slowly, for the last men on the yard 
would get the easiest station, and furl- 
ing a main course in a breeze is no sort of 
job to attract a watch of hoodlums just 
turned out. 

Two of the four dodged aside by the lad- 
der, faking a stumble, fetting the other two 
pass them. And one peered through the 
fying rack into the weather screen. 

‘Hully sailor! Here’s the bloody Finn’s 
smart Judy!” Wallaby leered into Mary’s 
face. “All in the a wet too!” 

“Bli’ me! Ain’t she the real thing 
though!” Wapping atuned. “’Ere, let’s 
‘ave a bleedin’ kiss, lovey.” 

His wet, harsh oilskin sleeve went around 
the girl’s neck, and his evil face was thr ist 
into hers. She felt sick, but her fists beat 
his grinning lips. Still they touched her face. 

“Out the way, y’ lousy cockney! Give 
a good-lookin’ bloke a show!” roared 
Wallaby, and grappled with Wapping. 

Mary slipped free in the first minute of 
ee Tne ony to be a real fight. She was 
bewildered at the sharp awakening out 
of her storm reveries into the real storm 
of brutish passion. Scarcely conscious of 
direction she moved away, backing any- 
where; and the booted, oilskinned, dripping 
figure of the skipper caught her arms, set her 
against the deckhouse, and passed along to 
the grappled pair of stormy Lotharios. 

What he said mattered little. Mary 
saw Wa apping and Wallaby suddenly sepa- 
rate and disappear down the ladder. She 
heard them curse her, curse the skipper, 
curse the ship, and threaten dire reprisal; 
then she shut her ears, for they reached 
heights and still aspired, until the watchful 
mate detected them by their very noise 
and booted them into the rigging, still 
mouthing uncleanness. 

A weariness came upon her. She went to 
her cabin and slept uneasily. Somehow 
she was annoyed because Kalle had not 
left the wheel to come to her assistance. 

A beam of warm sunlight through the 
ort glass aroused her. Leaping from her 
ut she found the deck slanting at an easy 
angle, the angle of fine weather, and steady. 
Mellowed by distance and closed doors she 
heard men chanteying at royal halyards. 

***Liza Lee athwart my knee, 

Ah, he, are ye most done? 
"Liza Lee all on my knee— 
Clear the track, let the bull-gine run!”’ 


A wailing, shivery sort of quavering pipe 
it was; the chorus was bellowed in a dozen 
keys and accents: 

“Wi me Aye Rigajig in a low-back car, 

Arh—he —arh, are ye almost done? 
"Liza Lee settin’ on my knee— 
Clear the track, let the bull-gine run!” 
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She peeped through her main-deck win- 
dow. des tennis al was going up handily. 
Sunshine touched the grimy seamen and 
she forgot the dark shadows of the storm. 
Opening the window she reveled for a few 
breaths in the sparkling air of a perfect 
morning. 

A moment later she shut the window 
hastily, her ears tingling at the further ad- 
ventures of ’Liza 

She uttered a mild protest to the skipper 
at breakfast. 

“I can’t understand it,” he told her. 
“T’ve picked up a lot of queer fish in the 
way of crews in my time, and sailing ships 
don’t look for improvement as years roll 
on; but there’s something about this crowd 
that’s different. 

“That Finn you're so interested in got 
hammered well awhile ago. I suppose he 
tried to stick up for you against the two 
brutes who insulted you last night. If I 
were you, miss, I’d keep out of the way of 
all of them. We'll be up with Pitcairn by 
nightfall, anyhow.” 

“Thank you, I will,” Mary replied 
thoughtfully. “‘ Did they hurt Kalle?” 

“Punched him up pretty much. He 
scared them off with that ugly knife he 
carries. It’s a wonder he didn’t stick one 
of ’em.” 

“T’m sure it is! Why, Captain Digby, 
do you know what he believes about that 
knife? If a man like that horrid Wapping, 
or Wallaby, who’s just as bad, believed 
what Kalle believes, and had such a knife, 
there’d be mutiny and murder 

“Whatever are you driving at, Miss 
Manning?” the skipper broke in testily. 

Mary told him briefly the story of the 
Aarre Hauta and the knife that had to kill 
nine men. When she finished he laughed 
gently and patted her hand. 

“There’s little doubt the man’s touched, 
my dear. Don’t let such fairy tales disturb 
you. Kalle won’t stick anybody.” 

She looked for Kalle and spoke to him as 
he went to the wheel during the forenoon 
watch. 

She shuddered at the sight of his badly 
bruised face. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said. 

* Ay t’ank you, Missy Maija,” hegrinned. 

The grin was ghastly. He had told her 
among other things that Maija was an 
affectionate diminutive of her name, Mary. 
She colored slightly at his tone as he used 
it now, for a deep warm glow shone in his 
blue eyes. 

“ Ay am not hurt,” he said. “T’ey can’t 
hurt me. T’ey shall not hurt you. It is 
yoost ta pat luck of ta plue stripe on ta 
ship. Nefer mint, missy. 

“TI think those men are brutes!” she 
cried. “I wonder you haven’t killed them 
with your knife!” 

“Maype Ay vill some time. Soon you 
go ashore. T’en you are safe. T’en perhaps 
Ay cut ta notches on ta knife ant dig up ta 
golt. T’en Ay pring for you a golt ring, 
Missy Maija, pecause you have spoken 
goot vords to me. 

“Get to the wheel, you!”’ bawled Mr. 
Bolt angrily. “Miss Manning! It is 
against ship’s rule to talk to men on duty.” 

Kalle shuffled aft without reply. Mary 
flushed hotly and favored the mate with a 
glance of contempt. Then she went to 
begin her packing. 

When almost done she heard a cry from 
aloft. It seemed to come from a vast 
distance. 

(Centinued on Page 101) 
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“Lou dear boy, how did you know 


they were my favorites?” 


T was really a very simple matter. All the man did was to 
bring her a Johnston Choice Box last time, which enabled 
him to find out her favorite confections without asking 
about them. So this time he was able to bring her the 
kinds, found in the Choice Box, which she particularly liked. 


Johnston's Choice Box disposes of the candy buying problem 
in a delightful way. 


It contains 22 selected kinds of the finest chocolates and 
other confections we have made in 74 years of candy 
making. The name of each piece of candy is plainly printed 
on a card exactly underneath the piece. When a piece is 
lifted out you see the name. 


When you bring the Choice Box to a 
girl, just note the kinds she seems to like 
the best, look at the card, and remember 
the name. 


This box, in varying sizes, with a 


finest we have made in 74 years of 


In Johnston’s Choice Box comes John- 
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lates and other confections — the 


fine candy making 


ston Choice Book. 


ston’s Choice Book, which lists the contents of the most 
popular Johnston boxes. This book told our young man 
the name of the Johnston box which contains a prepon- 
derance of her favorites. It happened to be “T-H-A-T 
PACKAGE”—with honey nougats, French caramels, raisin 
clusters, apricot square and other confections 


So he did not blindly ask for “a box of chocolates.” He knew 


exactly what she wanted 


Give her Johnston's Choice Box. Show her this added 
attention to her pleasure. It is the little extra effort to 
please that girls appreciate. Any Johnston box is a com- 

pliment to her, but the Choice Box is the 


supreme compliment in candy 


varying number of pieces, always 
contains 22 kinds of delicious choco- 


You should be able to get the Choice Box 
at any good store. But if any dealer can- 
and the John- not supply you, use the coupon, filling in 


the dealer's name. 























| JOHNSTON'S, Milwaukee 
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delivers it 


Street 
Inone,two,three City State 
and five pound 
sizes. Dealer's Name 

Street No 





end me a one-pound Choice Box. I enclose no 
money but will pay the postman $1.25 when he 
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Save your coal— 


Cook with oil 


You can’t afford to run two fires dur- 
ing a coal shortage. 

Cook with oil. Keep your coal in 
the cellar for the bitter cold days of 
mid-winter. Coal is the only fuel that 
will keep your furnace going. 

The Florence Oil Cook Stove makes 
coal unnecessary in the kitchen. It 
bakes, roasts, boils and fries — cooks 
all the things your coal range cooks, is 
easier to control and keep clean. 























Look for a Florence today 


Be on the safe side. Prepare today for 
a coal shortage. Go into any good 
hardware or furniture store and ex- 
amine a wickless Florence for yourself. 
Instead of lighting a wick you touch a 
match to the asbestos kindler. See 
how the large, powerful burners direct 
the intense blue flame close to the 
cooking. Notice how easily you can 
regulate the burners. 

The Florence Oil Cook Stove means 
economy in cooking. It burns the 
cheapest fuel and is in use only when 
you need it. 

Light the burners when you are ready 
to start cooking. Turn them out when 
you are through. 

See your dealer about a Florence 
Oil Cock Stove today. A delay may 
mean that some one else has purchased 
the one you wanted. 








CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 
502 School Street Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Ranges, Florence Portable Ovens, 
Florence Tank Water Heaters and Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by MClarys, London, Canada | More Heat anes Less Care 








(Continued from Page 98) 

“Land ho! Dead ahead, sir!” 

Running up, full of eagerness, Mary 
caught her first glimpse of her new home. 
At first she saw nothing but the same blue 
sea, the same blue sky and fleecy clouds. 

“There it is, Miss Manning,” the second 
mate told her, and guided her sight to a 
tiny dot straight over the jib-boom end. 
It was no more than a slight irregularity 
in the hard-ruled line of Pony aE ein. but it 
grew distinct as her eyes adjusted them- 
selves to distance, and Mary had learned, 
among other things taught in schools, that 
the visible horizon is so many miles dis- 
tant from so many feet of altitude. 

“T see it,” she said, and tried to make her 
voice sound enthusiastic. “What a tiny 
place. It can’t be far off, can it? Shall I 
ask the steward to bring up my baggage?” 

The second mate laughed indulgently. 

“It’s tiny, miss, but it’s lofty. That 
speck’s quite forty miles off yet. Plenty of 
time. You won’t get ashore today.” 

Forward a gang of men labored noisily 
under the carpenter’s direction, hauling up 
links of rusty chain cable with murderous 
chain hooks, shackling on the starboard 
anchor and ranging the cable in readiness 
for anchoring should the wind prove favor- 
able. There were cases of clothes and shoes, 
bags of seeds and boxes of books to land, 
besides the teacher’s paraphernalia, and 
Captain Digby meant to run into aca | 
Bay and land his cargo and passenger all 
dry and comfortable. 

As the bark raised the island, and the 
trees on the declivitous heights became dis- 
tinguishable in the slanting rays of a west- 
ering sun, all preparations for bringing up 
were finished, and the men resumed their 
regular watches. A few settled themselves 
about the fore hatch in the second dog- 
watch with tobacco and song, having seen 
enough of the bit of an island; some, the 
greater number, hung with Wallaby and 
Wapping over the landward bulwarks, 
standing on the spare spars to better the 
view, laughing and jesting one another 
after the fashion of deep-water sailors antic- 
ipating the purple pleasures of a regular 
pay-off jaunt ashore. 


“**Twas one fine day in th’ mont’ of May, as 
I was outward bound; 

I had no tin t’ buy some gin, as I walked th’ 
streets all ’round. 

Me coat was out at elbows, an’ I was sore in 


need, 
So I shipped as a jolly little sailor boy aboard 
o’ the’ Rivalede.” 

A bull-throated young able seaman roared 
out the song, and half a dozen rusty pipes 
gathered breath to bawl forth the chorus. 

“Hey, stow that bloody racket!” yelled 
Wapping, stepping down from the spare 
topmast. “‘C’m ’ere, Wallaby, ‘n’ you 
queer fellers too. I'll tip ye a bloomin’ 
ditty as 'll fit us better.” 

Wapping and Wallaby had long since 
established themselves as rulers of the fore- 
castle. The chorus was choked in uttering. 
The only sounds breaking the awkward 
hush while Wapping prepared to burst into 
song were the soothing murmur of running 
seas, the sleepy sigh of wind, and the shrill 
chirruping screech of steel on stone. 

7 Hey. Rooshian, stow that bleedin’ 
row!’’ bellowed Wapping savagely. 

Kalle got up from the grindstone obedi- 
ently, trying his blade on his well-scored 
thumb. His weathered face and mild blue 
eyes were turned towards the hatch in per- 
fect docility. Wapping’s mouth opened 
wide, his eyes half closed, his body swayed 
bearlike as he roared forth: 


“In Ham-ster-dam there lived uh maid, 
Mark well wot Hi do sye; 
In Ham-ster-dam there lived a maid, 
An’ she wos mistress ov 'er tryde, 
I’ll go 20 more a-ro-ovin’ wiv you—fair— 
maid.”’ 
And like the breaking of surf on a rocky 
coast the chorus broke: 


“ A-rovin’, a-rovin’, for rovin’ ’s been my 
r00-00-in, 

I'll go no more a-ro-oh-vin’ wiv you—fair— 

maid.” 

“T can’t understand what’s got into the 
men lately,” remarked the skipper. He 
stood beside Mary at the poop rail. The 
mate was there, too, keeping an alert ear 
forward, for the chantey Wapping sang 
held blushful possibilities. 

“They’re mighty queer today, sir,” he 
replied. “It’s that precious pair, Wapping 


and Wallaby. A good many of the younger 
men are well with them too.” The song 





entered upon a stanza which promised 

embarrassment. “You won’t care to hear 

that song further, miss,’’ he said, coloring. 

‘ Mary hurried below, swift to take the 
int. 

The bark stood off and on through the 
night, and with the first peep of dawn an- 
chored in sight of Adams Rock. Shore 
boats came off, islanders climbed eagerly 
on board, an elderly man was there to re- 
ceive the stores. All gave Mary a surprised 
and genuine welcome. 

Mary stood at the gangway among her 
baggage, waiting for the ladder to be low- 
ered; and Kalle the Finn hovered near by, 
anxious to be the first to carry down her 
soft and deep yearning glowing in his 
ace. 

Suddenly cameuproar; oathsand threats. 
Down ropes from the rail swarmed four of 
the Lady Elsie’s crew, there ensued a brief 
sharp tussle, and the islanders were pitched 
out of their boat, leaving the grinning sail- 
ors in charge. On deck other seamen 
tossed down sea bags, which in turn were 
heaved from the forecastle by still others. 
On the poop the two mates stared for a 
moment in amazement. Captain Digby 
was in the cabin checking off lists with the 
elderly islander. Mary saw nothing strange. 
She accepted everything she saw as part 
of the regular business of a ship coming to 
port. But Kalle detected something amiss. 

He muttered in her ear, “Petter go pe- 
low, Missy Maija! Here it is trouble!” 

As he spoke, before she could either obey 
or answer, Wapping leaped up the poop 
ladder, followed by Wallaby onl ted more 
seamen, each man armed with belaying 
pin or knife. 

“What's this? What d’you want?” 
roared the mate angrily. 

“Git out th’ way, y’ bloody man-driver!” 
growled Wallaby, and struck the mate 
down with a blow of an iron pin. 

It was the signal for a furious onset. The 
second mate snatched up a handspike from 
the rack and leaped astride the mate. 
Kalle thrust Mary aside and lurched into 
the fracas, drawing his knife. The noise 
brought the skipper halfway up the stairs, 
where he was met with a knife thrust, 
hurled back on top of the islander, and the 
companionway door shut on him. 

Now more seamen left the business of the 
bags and ran aft, to add their weight to the 
attack. Wapping seized Mary roughly, 
and bore her to the rail, thrusting his grin- 
ning face close to hers. 

“We're stoppin’ ’ere, old dear, and you're 
goin’ to be our Judy, Wallaby’s an’ mine. 
Give us a kiss!” 

Now Mary screamed. She fought furi- 
ously, ripping Wapping’s face with her 
nails. Some time in the long ago her an- 
cestors might have been vikings, pirates, 
crusaders; at least they had bequeathed 
her fighting blood; and Wapping let her go 
with a curse, fumbling for his knife. 

““Y’ bleedin’ little cat!” he screamed. 

She ran around the deck house, seeking 
a weapon. 

Now the fight was general. The mate 
was up again, shouting at the top of his 
lungs to the absent members of the crew to 
come aft and help. The only answer was 
from two of the men from the boat, adding 
to their enemies. 

Kalle was in the midst of all, wielding 
his knife with silent, terrible efficiency. 
When the mate first went down a grinning 
sailor hammered the Finn joyously over the 
head with a belaying pin, contemptuous of 
his fighting value. Kalle stayed on his feet, 
and his light blue eyes glittered brilliantly 
as he sank his treasured blade hilt-deep in 
his foe’s throat. 

The odds were ten to three; and so sud- 
denly had the affair been precipitated upon 
the mates they lost still more advantage 
at the beginning. The skipper was ham- 
mering at the door with something heavy; 
but he was still out of the fight. The mate 
went to his knees again, stricken hard by a 
knife. From his knees he brained his foe 
with his handspike before sinking down 
completely. The second mate was backed 
against the mizzenmast by four men, and 
one reached around the mast to knife him 
from behind. 

Mary snatched up the mate’s relin- 
quished club and brought it down with 
both hands on the man’s head. He fell 
with a grunt, and she tottered, feeling sick. 
Wapping again seized her, bearing her to 
the side. Another man struck at the sec- 
ond mate, struck home. 

“Kalle! Oh, Kalle!” she cried. 

Kalle was staggering under a host of an- 
tagonists. Two men L at his feet, dead 
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or dying; Wallaby kept somebody between 
him and the Finn, seeking to strike one 
decisive blow that would have no comeback 
to himself. It was harder every minute to 
push a man forward. That deadly knife 
was terrifying. Two fresh men were run- 
ning from forward brandishing chain hooks, 
yelling hilariously. They had not yet felt 
the Finn’s steel. 

Kalle heard Mary’s cry. Still silent as 
Fate itself he surged forward, heedless of 
blows that rained upon him, making ter- 
rible play with his knife. 

“Come on, Wallaby!” yelled Wapping. 
“Leave ‘im to th’ rest!" 

The companionway door was splintering. 
More blows sounded; the skipper had 
found assistance from the steward or the 
islander. The seaman nearest to the Finn 
faltered. After all, they were of poor stuff 
for mutineers. 

“Oh, Kalle, save me!” cried Mary des- 
perately. Wapping had her halfway over 
the rail. 

“Ay coming, missy!” snarled Kalle. 

Blood streamed from him; his eyes were 
agonized. Wallaby saw him totter, leaped 
in to strike him down, and Kalle’s knife 
won its eighth notch when the slippery hilt 
struck hard against the Australian’s breast- 
bone. 

“Ay coming, Maija! Vun more notch I 
haf to get, t’en ——” 

He panted and tugged at his knife. It 
came hard from the breast of Wallaby. 
Kalle’s eyes were blinded with blood, his 
knees seemed too weak to bear him. Still 
Maija was calling. As he tottered, the 





slippery knife fell from his ey fingers, | 


and he peered blindly around for it. 
hand touched it. One of the men with the 
chain hooks reached out with a howl of hate, 


His | 


hooked the Finn through the groin and | 


hauled him back; and Wapping saw his 
chance and seized it. 


Dropping Mary again he leaped at Kalle | 


with upraised knife. 


“Vun more notch!” moaned Kalle. He 


[ewagge o at the chain hook that pierced | 


im, dumbly, unconscious of the impending 
stroke. 

“Ay come, Maija!’’ he whimpered again. 

Mary crouched swiftly as Wapping let her 
go. She picked up the knife, red-slippery. 
She saw Kalle fall heavily, reaching out 
towards her even as his eyes closed; and 
the knife flew from her hand, flew with all 
the strength of her arm and the good will 
of her fervid prayer, straight to the exposed 
armpit of Wapping. 

She plunged headlong across Kalle as 
the companionway burst open, letting out 
the skipper, the steward and the old 
islander. 


It was a subdued little group that stood 


about a low grass hammock before the eld- | 


erly islander’s house. Kalle still breathed, 
but faintly, and Mary, pallid and wan, 
watched him with anxious eyes. The 
skipper used every resource of his medicine 
chest, but knew Kalle’s case was without 
hope. 

“If he would only open his eyes again!" 
whispered Mary. 


She had cleaned off some of the red from | 


the precious knife, and had scratched on 
the wooden handle three notches. She be- 
gan to notch the fourth fresh one—the 
ninth, the all-important notch. 

“Oh, won’t he open his eyes again?"’ she 
breathed. 

“T wouldn't worry if I were you,” the 
skipper said kindly. 

“But it was all he lived for! 
dream of his existence!" 

“He's comin’ to,” muttered 
islander. 

Mary bent low, she held the knife close 
to Kalle’s face. 

“Look, Kalle! Look! Nine notches! 
Oh, now you will find the treasure, Kalle! 
Look, I have cut the last one for you!” 

Impulsively she stooped and kissed his 
lips, his hard salt lips. His pale blue eyes 
opened wide, and a great golden light shone 
in them. His fingers closed on the charred 
and reddened knife haft. His lips moved. 

“ Ay pring you ta golt ring soon, Maija,”’ 
he said faintly. 

“What's it all about? Treasure? He 
won’t find no treasure, he won't. He's 


It was the 


the old 


good an’ dead, he is,” grumbled the old 


islander. 

Captain Digby looked intently into 
Kalle's face. Then he gripped Mary’s cold 
hand. 

“If you ask me, I should say he’s found 
his treasure,” he remarked, and he closed 
the wide, triumphant, dead eyes. 
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Keeps You as 
Comfy as an Eskimo 


Defy winter cold in a Victor 
Cap. Soft, pure worsted 
yarns—elastic knit— buttons 
cosily around head and neck. 


Insist on the 


CAP 


It’s attractive, practical, conven- 
ient, and it holds its shape. No 
seams on forehead to bind and 
cut. At good dealers’ everywhere. 


BOYS: Write for name 
dealer who can give you FREE 
Victor Radio Book and show you 
the Victor Cap. Write today 
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Maited Milk 
Safe 
For Infants 
& Invalids 
NO COOKING 
The ‘Food Drink’’ for All Ages. 
Quick Lunch at Home, Office and 
Fountains. Ask for HORLICK’S, 
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Wear Duofold and You’li be Comfortable 


Keep Warm in this 
Light Weight 
‘Two-Layer Fabric 


Neither the chill dampness of fall nights nor the 
piercing blasts of winter winds will hold any fears 
for you if you wear Duofold Health Underwear. 


Nor will you mind the warmth of mild days or 
overheated rooms, because Duofold is not a heavy 
underwear. 


It is the scientific principle of Duofold fabric 
that provides the remarkable protection against 
cold and dampness without the need of excessive 
weight and thickness in the garment. 


Two THIN layers of knitted fabric held together 
by a thread every half inch, with an air space 
between, are more effective than a single layer 
much thicker. Cold and damp air stay out. 
Your health is afforded better protection. 


If you prefer cotton underwear you can get 
Duofold in garments made entirely of cotton or 
mercerized fabric. 


If you desire the added protection of wool you 
can get Duofold with the outer layer made with 
wool and the inner layer made with soft cotton. 
The wool does not touch the skin. 


You owe it to yourself to enjoy the Comfort and 
Health Protection you get in wearing Duofold. 


Sold by men’s furnishing, dry goods and de- 
partment stores practically everywhere. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., Mohawk, N. Y. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN, Saies Agents 
331 Fourth Ave... New York City 
Chicago; 2144S. Wells Street Atlanta: 6@1 Silvey Building 
Boston: §2 Chauncy Street ' 


























Ideai for Infants and Children 






What fabric could provide greater prottction to a 
little body and better comfort to tender skin than a 
thin layer made with wool, on the outside, for warmth, 
and a thin layer of cotton, on the inside, fot comfort? 
Write for Booklet, ‘Health Protection for Infants and 
Children.” 
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|'WINNIE AND THE COPPERHEAD 


(Continued from Page 9) 


It had been an effort for Sandra to sit up 
and take notice of the blackmailer long 
enough to tell Winnie all about it. She was 
quite content and happy now that she had 


| handed the trouble over to somebody else— 





though she was very sympathetic with and 
sorry for Winnie—having to think likethat! 

But Winnie, clear as crystal, faintly 
flushed with sun and health and exercise, 
straight and slender as a lance, lovelier 
than May and Sandra put together, was 
sag aware of the sympathy or of any need 
or it. 

It took her perhaps a quarter of an hour 
to plan out a list of questions that Sandra 
must answer presently—and the rest of 
the adventure into the grim region of hard 
thinking was — cantering and racing 
the shadows of the hawks and rooks across 
the grassy slopes. . 


ADY LESSBOROUGH was strenuously 
engaged in watching a violent game of 
tennis between the auburn-headed Mr. 
Rufford and another athletically inclined 
youth, a nephew of Sir Paul Anderson, 


| when Winnie returned from her ride. But 


the fair-haired beauty had tired of watch- 
ing, and was very ready to stroll away with 


| Winnie and reply to any questions of which 


| warnin 
| she smiled a little, put down the letter, 


| is so rich 


| she remembered the answers. 


Winnie collected a good deal of informa- 
tion, and went off to change for an hour on 
the river. 

But even before she reached her room 
she had given the information a first con- 


| sideration and decided that the lovely 


Sandra had no really marked gift for assist- 
ing her friends to get her out of those diffi- 
culties which in the nature of things must 
happen now and then to any lady. 

**He is very cunning, and he has chosen 


| his victim well,’’ mused Winnie as she went 


up the broad stairs. ‘Sandra is much too 
indolent to help herself very much—and I 
am afraid that none of her answers to all 
those questions will be very useful to me. 
She does not even suspect a soul—and 
there isn’t a single thing I can think of to 
make a beginning—at least, not until the 
blackmailer makes another demand.” 

Her sweet face was a little downcast as 
she entered her room—but not for long. 
Lying on her dressing table was a sealed 
note, addressed to her in a strange hand- 
writing, in pencil. She opened it with a 


| faint thrill of curiosity, a».ticipating noth- 
| ing of much interest. 


On a plain sheet of notepaper without 


| any heading she found, in the same bold 


penciling as on the envelope, this simple, 
unembroidered statement: 


Lady Lessborough’s affairs are her affairs— 
not yours. You are warned that if you meddle 
with matters that do not concern you, you your- 
self will be the next candidate for my attentions. 
You have been very lucky in the rast, but, for 
your own sake, ask yourself the plain question 
whether people who are after as big a stake as 
the Lessborough money are likely to spare you 
if you get in the way. Remember that your 
own past won't bear too close a scrutiny. Step 
off —and keep off. PRoor. 


Three times Winnie read that formal 
-each time more carefully. Then 


hurried off her riding kit and into a kimono 


| and relaxed into a chair. 


“Ah, Proof,” she said in her softest, 
gentlest voice, “I think you have made 
what they call a false step. If you had 
left well alone I don’t think I could ever 
have helped Sandra. But now—perhaps 
you have spoiled all your own plans.” 

She reread the letter, and if her wonderful 
eyes were abstracted as she looked at it 
her swift wits were all on parade, present 
and correct and busy. 

She murmured a little to herself as she 


“He means it—if it is a man. And I 
think he must be someone who has gleaned 
some knowledge of how I have had to de- 
fend myself in the past, and who knows 
that I am not quite so simple as people will 
insist on thinking me. He is very crafty 
to invite me to use my own judgment as to 
whether a blackmailer with a fortune within 
his reach will hesitate because of me.”” She 
shook her pretty head. “No, I don’t 
think any man capable of blackmail like 
this would hesitate at anything. Sandra 
i and there seems no way out for 
her. This—this viper—has only to send a 
short letter to Sandra’s trustees and they 
have to take away her fortune. The next 


| thought. 


heirs—beneficiaries, I think they call 
them—after Sandra would insist. No mat- 
ter how kind the trustees are nor how much 
they hate doing it, they would have to 
do it. So she will have to pay—and pay— 
and pay. Only just because she fell in 
love with Major Wellhaven in wartime. I 
would have married the man I loved in 
wartime. At all costs. When every day 
might have been the last. It is cruel. 
Crueler for Sandra than it would be for 
even a nobody like me. For Sandra would 
be helpless without her money. And that 
isn’t her fault. She has never been taught 
anything—or even how to take care of her- 
self—the way daddy taught me!” 

She returned to the letter, concentrating 
on it with every ounce of her brains. 

“He means it. He is bad and he is 
quite capable of anything. I must be care- 
ful, I see that. I shall have to be very 
cautious.” She frowned a little. ‘‘It must 
b2 someone in this house—in touch with 
someone here. But there are such a lot 
and so mixed.” 

She mentally paraded and inspected the 
twenty-odd people of the house party, but 
got nothing from that. They all came under 
one of three headings— well-to-do business 
men, friends and old city associates of Sir 
Paul; a few lifelong idlers either with real 
private means or with an appearance of 


possessing them; and several of the 
younger set. 
Patiently the girl went through her 


mental list, ticking them off one by one. 
The city magnates passed muster at once 
they were too big fish. The idlers, on the 
whole, got off lightly —they hardly had the 
brains or cunning. The younger set 

Winnie stopped the procession in her 
mind—picked out one man and set him 
apart. Her eyes darkened suddenly. 

“You are the man!” she whispered. 
“Either you—or one of the servants-—-or 
both of you.’’ She nodded. 

“Jack Rufford! The very last man one 
would ever suspect.” 

She pondered the auburn-headed one, his 
open amiable manner, his apparent indif- 
ference to money, his ready and universal 
friendliness. 

“Oh, who could possibly suspect him?”’ 
she whispered breathlessly. ‘‘But—who 
else could possibly know? He was stand- 
ing under the terrace when Sandra called 
to me about helping her in some trouble. 
I am sure he heard. If so he is the only 
one who could have written this note to me. 
Sandra’s maid is the only other who could 
have overheard anything!” 

A tiny recollection winged back to her 
mind—some airy joke May Fasterton had 
made a few days before about finding Jack 
Rufford whispering with Sandra’s maid in 
the corridor—readily explained by the 
copper-haired youth. He had discovered a 
hole in his favorite golf stockings and was 
persuading Lady Lessborough’s maid to 
darn the stocking. He had chosen her 
because she was very pretty, he had ex- 
plained naively. Everybody had been 
amused for a few moments—but Winnie 
was no longer amused. 

She was asking herself who could have 
overheard Sandra’s request from the win- 
dow but Rufford; or who have overheard 
her confidences to Winnie and May Faster- 
ton but Sandra’s maid. 

‘And, in a way, it helps account for that 
written warning,’”’ mused Winnie. “ 
know he is—interested in me. And he may 
have written trying to frighten me into 
leaving the difficulty alone-—-in case I hap- 
pened to discover anything that would 
make me suspect and detest him. If I had 
been someone he disliked he need not have 
written a warning at all!” 

She sat up. 

“T am sure I am right! Jack Rufford! 
He must be bad—he must have done bad 
things before—to venture on a cruel, 
snakish scheme like this! And if he has 
done bad things before, perhaps I might 
be able to find out what they were!”’ 

Then it occurred to her that even if she 
had found the right man she was no nearer 
helping Sandra Lessborough. 

Even though she proved Rufford to be 
the blackmailer, Sandra would still be at 
his mercy. True, Sandra need only inform 
the police—but the instant she did that her 
income would cease. Rufford might be 
convicted and imprisoned—but that could 
not save her income. 

(Continued on Page 104 
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STANDARD APPARATUS SINCE 1904 


Even before most people 
realized the existence of 
Radio, Murdock appara- 
tus was being used by the 
foremost radio experts of 
the country. 


MURDOCK HEADSET 


GUARANTEE 
Murdock Headsets are sold with a guarantee 
of absolute satisfaction or your money back. 


No. 56 
2000 Ohms 
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$950 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
WM. J. MURDOCK CO. 
350 Washington Ave. Chelsea, Mass. 
Sales Offices: 
1270 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


509 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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dear,” she said 


| she did not bother to correct him, 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 102) 

Winnie’s eyes were violet dark and her 
face grave as she looked in her mirror 
preparatory to doing her hair before lunch. 

“You are as helpless as Sandra, my 

or to the wide-eyed 
vision of Best-Beloved. “‘This man, who- 
ever he is, seems to be a master black- 
mailer—like that fearful snake daddy shot 
once in India—a kin ra—is a master 
snake. No—not that”’—her eyes danced— 
“a copperhead!” 

She released a heavy coil of sheer gold. 

“The mongoose is little and nobody 
notices it much, but it always contrives 
somehow to kill the cobra; and if a mon- 

‘oose were matched against a copperhead 

think he would destroy the copperhead 
too.” 
Her wide eyes fell on a little Chinese 
plate that hung on the wall facing the 
mirror, and the slender white fingers, busy 
with the bright curls, were still for a mo- 
ment. 

Then Winnie turned, went over, took the 
plate from the wall, and looked at the back 
of it a apetggy 

It was a vie | bit of old Chinese 
cloisonné, beautifully made centuries be- 
fore by some incredibly patient yellow 
craftsman, long forgotten. Not content 
with pr tiga his intricate design at the 
front of the plate, he had fashioned a pat- 
tern of tiny leaves and flowers with thread- 
thin wire and many colored enamels at the 
back, and rubbed it as smooth as glass. 

He had not lived in vain, that Chink 
artist of old time. His little masterpiece 
was precisely what Winnie needed just 
then. Ordinarily a little cloisonné plate is 
not to be recommended as a good weapon 
with which to hunt copperheads—unless 
the hunter knows how to use it. 

Winnie did know. She polished the 
smooth back of the pretty trifle thoroughly, 
then put it on her dressing table, took out 
a pot of face cream, and an to hurry. 

She sang softly a little air as she 
dressed —nothing much, just some playful 
scrap of a song about a little maid who 
to stand by the sea and cast b on the 
waters in the hope that it would return to 
her after many days—as, sure enough, it 
did, and heavily gold-plated and incrusted 
with gems, at that. 

She was a practical little maid in the song 
that Winnie sang. 

Rufford, drifting along the corridor to 
his room a little later, chanced to pass 
Winnie's door just as she came out. 

She was a little flushed and excited and 
had a Chinese plate in her hand. 


“Oh, please, I am looking for Lady An- 
derson, Mr. Rufford. I've found such a 
lovely little bit of cloisonné in my room, 


and I wanted to ask about it. I—I ama 
collector—in a tiny, modest way—and I 
don't quite know whether this is Chinese 
or old Japanese work. Do you understand 
cloisonné? 

The copperhead surveyed the shy, 
lovely, laughing face before him with avid 
interest-—-even with a species of intent 


“Eh? Oh, rather, Miss Winnie. What 
I mean—I know what I like and what I 
don’t like, don’t you know? May I see?” 

He took the plate and studied it gravely, 
turned it over and back again. 

“A topping good bit, I should say, Miss 
Winnie. No mark, of course—can’t ex- 
actly place it—not an — naturally. 
Chinese, I should say.”” He made a wild 
shot in the dark. ‘‘Er—K’ang-h’si, don’t 
you think, Miss Winnie?”’ 

Winnie decidedly did not think so, but 
It was 
obvious that he knew as much about it as 
a merman knows of Ming—but it hardly 
mattered. Unless she had been very un- 
lucky she had gained something a little 
more valuable than his opinion on the 
plate. 

A deep oa began to 
where in the house, and 
back to her door. 

“Luncheon—-and I am not a bit ready 
yet,” she said and disappeared. 

For a moment the copperhead stared at 
her door, with a new, curious and rather 
disagreeable smile on his lips. Then he 
moved on down the corridor with his fists 
stuck deep in the pockets of his flannels, 
after the manner of that simple child of 
tsman, va 
we 


umble some- 
innie turned 


Nature, the casual young s 
he impersonated outwardly so v 
but resembled inwardly so very little. 
He was extremely pleased with himself, 
was Mr. Jack Rufford, and almost as 
pleased with Miss Winnie - quite the most 
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attractive little thing in the place. He 
promised himself that if it were humanly 
possible he would contrive to take Winnie 
out on the river after lunch. 

But he failed himself badly. 

Winnie had business in London that 
afternoon—and minded it. 


a 


R. GEORGE H. JAY, agent, stared 

with rather hard prominent eyes at 

the back of the Chinese plate on his desk. 

“Hah, Miss Winnie, you are going in for 

a new line, are you?”’ he said. “ Well, they 

tell me that there’s a lot of money in these 

antiques—if you know enough about them. 
Collecting, hey?” 

His eyes traveled back to Winnie a little 
— 

“Far it from me to discourage any- 
body— and at you, Miss Win- 
nie-—but I should no friend to you if 
I did not warn you before you lay out much 
capital on collecting that if you take it up 
seriously you are going to find yourself up 
against a crowd of merchants that could 
extract the teeth of a night watchman in 
his sleep for sake of the filling—and not 
wake him either, ha, ha. As keen as that, 

es, Miss Winnie. There’s money in col- 
ecting, yes, certainly—for the ple who 
provide the collectors with their collec- 
tions.” 

“Oh, but, please, I am not going to be a 
collector of antiques, dear Mr. Jay!"’ cried 
Winnie reassuringly. 

“Eh? That's good—that’s wise! But— 
this colored dish is an antique, surely?”’ 

“Oh, yes, of course—but it isn’t mine, 
you see—I only used the plate to collect 
something else.’’ Gentle Mr. Jay's interest 
became more marked. “It isn’t the plate 
that I value—though it is very pretty. It 
is the fingermarks that should be on the 
back of the plate,” explained the girl. 

“Ah—fingerprints, hey? Come, come, 
that’s interesting! hg om sone are valu- 
able sometimes.” Mr. Jay’s eyes began to 
gleam a little. But Winnie did not seem 
too sure. ‘Oh, perhaps these aren’t, 
please. I don’t = know yet. I wanted 
to ask for your help—if you are not too 
busy?” 

“Busy? My dear Miss Winnie—no- 
body’s busy nowadays,” complained the 
gentle ae H. “I don’t mind admitting 
to you that I haven’t paid expenses during 
the last month. This gray old London is a 
desert as far as business is concerned—and 
there hasn’t been a caravan sighted for 
months. You can’t do business in a desert 
unless somebody takes a chance and starts 
out a caravan or two. I'll confess to you, 
Miss Winnie, that I’ve been hoping as hard 
as my hope will let me that your lucky star 
would shine, and that you’d be needing 
the services of old —_ Reliable Jay be- 
fore long. And I’ll not deny that I like the 
sound of these finger tips—I like it very 
much indeed. What way can I serve you, 
Miss Winnie? You've only got to name it.” 

Winnie nodded. 

“Ah, that’s how you always talk, dear 
Mr. Jay, and it is so kind. This is only just 
a little thing, and it might lead to nothing 
at all. But I have been wondering if you 
could help me. You see, the happiness of a 
friend of mine is at stake. I am trying to 
save her happiness.” 

“Yes, yes, that is so like you, Miss 
Winnie. Always thinking of other people’s 
happiness—-when you aren’t fighting to 
— yourself. Does the lady stand to 

ose anything else besides her happiness, 
Miss Winnie?” 

Winnie sighed. 

“Oh, yes—her whole income—thirty 
thousand pounds a year.” 

Gentle Mr. Jay’s lids flickered. 

“Ah! How awful! We must save her. 
At all costs we must save her happiness, 
Miss Winnie!” he said, nis voice full of 
compassion. “Not necessarily because of 
the income—not necessarily so—but-—er— 


because of—natural good feeling.” He 
fixed his eyes on the plate. ‘What do you 
wish me to do, Miss Winnie?” 


“Oh, please, I hoped that you could have 
the finger tips photographed and that you 
might know somebody who could try to 
find out anything about the person who 
made them. You see, I am afraid he is 
trying to do a very cruel and wicked 
thing—so bad that I think he must have 
done other things before he sank so low. 
It might help my friend in some way if we 
could find out anything about this man.” 

She pa , her blue eyes anxious. 

hat Jay gave a great and gusty sigh of 
relief. 
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“I see, Miss Winnie—I get you per- 
fectly. And I’ll be frank with you—as 
usual. It’s not an easy matter to get 
fingerprints privately verified at the only 

lace where there’s a real record—Scotland 

ard—but you have come to the right man 
to overcome the obstacles—Old George H. 
This thing is difficult, and I'll not deny it. 
It is going to cost more than a trifle—I’ll 
confess it. But—it’s going to be done, Miss 
Winnie. Leave everything to me, G. 
Resolute Jay! I don’t say I can do it my- 
self—but I’ve got a friend who knows a 
man who can. Believe me, Miss Winnie, 
if the man who finger-tipped that pie dish 
is in the records I am the man to get his 
record out.” 

And Winnie, recognizing an old familiar 
gleam in the glassy eye of the agent, re- 
turned to Abbeylands Court well satisfied 
that as long as Sandra Lessborough was in 
receipt of her thirty thousand a year she 
had in the gentle Mr. Jay a friend who 
would never allow her happiness to be out 
of his mind. 

Winnie was utterly charming to the 
copperhead that evening. 

“It won’t be very pleasant,” she had told 
herself plaintively in the train on the return 
journey, “but, after all, the plate may lead 
to nothing, and there isn’t very much to go 
upon yet.” 

But though Rufford came to her lure like 
a cannibal trout after a troutlet, though he 
uttered with every appearance of sincerity 
many subtly clumsy compliments and 
would even have ventured on endearments, 
he was far too skillful to leave the minutest 
of loose ends hanging for Winnie’s hovering 
wits to seize upon—except once at the end 
of their séance. But if that was a loose end 
of the skein for Winnie it was also one for 
Rufford. It was just a bit of bad luck. 

_ Lady Anderson, passing their cozy corner 
in the drawing-room, suddenly bethought 
herself of a little matter, and paused. 

“You look very content, you two,” said 
the wig b smiling as a good hostess smiles 
to see her guests apparently happy. “It 
was quite all right about that cloisonné 
plate, Winnie. I anly had time to nod when 
you spoke of it after lunch—so many peo- 
ple ta king. Did you take it to the photog- 
rapher’s?”’ 

Winnie felt the man beside her stiffen 
suddenly. 

“Oh, yes, thank you, dear Lady Ander- 
son. He promised to return it tomorrow. 
I asked an expert about it, too, and he 
thinks it is Middle Period Japanese—not 
Chinese at all.’’ 

“Ah, perhaps he is right. I only pretend 
to know that it is pretty and worth pho- 
tographing. My husband is the antique 
enthusiast.”’ 

She smiled and passed on. 

““What was she talking about, Miss 
Winnie?”’ 

The girl was aware of a faint, odd vibra- 
tion in the voice of the copperhead. She 
laughed softly, looking straight before her. 

“Oh, it was nothing, Mr. Rufford. You 
see, I collect photographs of antiques, old 
china and things—to learn about them. 
Some day I hope to be prosperous enough 
to collect the real things. I was fascinated 
by that dear little plate I showed you—and 
asked Lady Anderson to let me have it 
photographed for my collection. That was 
all. Do you think that is a silly hobby?”’ 

She turned to him, her blue eyes wide 
and in full working order. 

She knew that she was on the right track 
then. His own greenish-yellow eyes had 
changed. They were hard and curiously 
intent, inquiring. 

meee down, far under the pupils, Winnie 
fancied she caught a strange, faint, reddish 
glare. His face was dark and full of sus- 
picion. But he was extremely quick. All 
that was gone in aninstant. He was normal 
at once. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Miss Winnie. 
Everybody must have a hobby, what? Old 
china and that sort of thing appeals to lots 
of people. It’s a jolly good idea to collect 
ee. I come across some fine bits 
in pals’ houses sometimes. I could get 
photographs of them for you if you liked. 
What’s your photographer’s name and ad- 
dress?” 

But Winnie was ready for that. She rose, 
appearing not to have heard his last few 
words. 

“‘ May Fasterton is beckoning. She wants 
to tell me something,”’ she said sweetly, and 
left him. 

He looked after her, glanced stealthily 
at his fingers, and back to Winnie. 

(Centinued on Page 107) 
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TWENTY Five DoLLARS 


—the lowest price 
for a quality watch. 





HE difference between a watch made to 
sell and one made to run cannot be 
seen with the untrained eye. 

Gruen watches cou/d be made to sell as 
cheaply asany ,butGruenquality,Gruen standards 
of craftsmanship and fine watch construction, can 
not be put into a watch which retails below $25. 
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wherever tractive 
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Recognizing the public’s interest in 
better roads, the Lincoln Highway 
Association is now building an ‘‘Ideal 
Section’’ near Dyer, Ind., which repre- 
sentsin detail thecombined experience 
and exactions of America’s foremost 
highway engineers. With its right- 
of-way broadened to 100 feet to pro- 
vide fulllandscaping possibilities, with 
a 40-foot concrete roadway designed 
to accommodate future increases in 
traffic, and with all specifications of 
methods and materials following the 
most advanced engineering practice, 
this ‘‘Ideal Section’’ will stand for 
years as a perfect example of econom- 
ical and permanent road building. 


The contract for this important proj- 
ect was awarded to J. C. O’Connor 
& Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Realizing the exacting power require- 
ments under the rigid specifications, 
this experienced firm selected the 
“‘Caterpillar’’* Tractor as the ideal 
power for uprooting trees, widening 





the right-of-way, cutting down banks, 
scarifying, grading, filling and hauling 
materials. On this, as on every cross- 
country highway or local road 
improvement project, the ‘‘Caterpil- 
lar’’* provides the utmost in capacity 
and in economical power. 


In all parts of the country ‘‘Cater- 
pillars’’* are being used by contractors, 
counties and townships to grade and 
maintain vast systems of dirt and 
gravel roads, and by cities for public 
works of many kinds. No other power 
method effects such savings of time 
and labor. No other method so defi- 
nitely protects the interests of the 
taxpayers in the expenditure of road 
funds. Our motion picture, ‘The 
Nation’s Road-Maker,’’ showing the 
building of the ‘‘Ideal Section”’ of the 
Lincoln Highway and other jobs, will 
interest every motorist, taxpayer and 
good roads enthusiast. Upon request 
we will arrange an exhibition or send 
our illustrated catalog. 
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(Continued from Page 104) 

“IT wonder. What a fool I was to handle 
that infernal plate! I thought it felt odd 
smeary. But that’s absurd—she hasn’t 
brains enough. All the beauty in the 
world, yes—but brains—nay, nay!” He 
shrugged. ‘Impossible. And suppose she 
did! They’d be of no use to her. Finger- 
prints! As much use to her as a photograph 
of the Chinese alphabet to a butterfiy!”’ 

He laughed softly—staring across the 
room to Winnie, who was chatting to May 
Fasterton and the beautiful Lady Less- 
borough. They were laughing, he saw, as 
though over some scrap o ps pin» Bo and the 
hard suspicion died out of his eyes. The 
copperhead had been alarmed, but now he 
coiled again to bask in the sunshine of suc- 
cess. Like others before him, as dangerous 
and venomous as himself, he underesti- 
mated little Winnie Wide-Eyes, for he had 
not the remotest idea of what the ladies 
were discussing. 

Before going to town that afternoon 
Winnie had asked May to find out all 
Sandra could tell her about the ante- 
cedents of Sandra’s maid. Now Winnie 
was learning how extremely little that was. 


iv 


WO tranquil days followed, during 

which Winnie made no further effort to 
tempt the good-looking copperhead into 
any slip or indiscretion. There was no need 
of that now, for gentle Mr. Jay, having 
spied a caravan in the desert, lost no time 
whatever in making an all-fours pounce 
upon it. He had telephoned his little client 
that the photographer had successfully 
magicked two completely adequate sets of 
prints off the plate, and that his subse- 
quent investigation promised well. His 
mysterious friend who knew a man who 
had access to the records had proved 
friendly for what he, Mr. Jay, personally 
regarded as a very modest figure—consid- 
ering what was at stake—and the result 
would shortly be forthcoming. 

So that the days were sunny on the river 
for Winnie, and she was gracious to Ruf- 
ford. 

He, too, basked in the sunshine and his 
suspicions were asleep. He complained 
once that Winnie kept him rather at a dis- 
tance, considering what chums they were. 
But the child, reclining on a mound of soft 
cushions at her end of the comfortable punt 
which the copperhead was poling, only 
smiled and said that perhaps—in a 
day or two—she would Bene. towards 
him. And that was true. 

On the second of the lazy days he 
spoke tentatively of gifts. Would she, 
for example, grant him the privilege of 
offering for ner acceptance a lovely 
littie ruby-backed eggshell plate of 
the Chien-Lung period of which he 
knew and could obtain? Winnie asked 
him to describe it—which he did. Then 
she sighed a little and declined. She 
knew that plate—she had seen it two 
days before. It was offered 
for sale at an antique 
dealer’s in town. And its 
figure was a modest three 
hundred and fifty pounds. 
Winnie would have loved 
it—but not as a gift from 
the copperhead, who, obvi- 
ously, would extract the 
cost from Sandra. 

Rufford accepted the 
softly expressed rebuff. He 
was a patient man, 
and could bide his 
time. He had missed 
his aim with that 
coil, but he had 
others. A girl like 
Winnie was worth 
waiting for, and 
when he had finished 
with Lady Lessbor- 
ough would be time 
enough for Winnie. 

Then Sandra Less- 
borough left unex- 
pectedly to join a 
party at a country 
house some fifteen 
milesaway. Winnie 
and May Fasterton 
motored across with 
her. It was a de- 
lightful run, but the 
sun was brighter, 
the scenery more 
beautiful for Winnie 
than for her com- 
panions—for she had 





AR THY 


received that morning a long letter, care- 
fully registered, from Mr. Jay. 

Sandra Lessborough was as depressed as 
it was possible for any lady with such a 
beautiful neck to be. Just before leaving 
she had found on her dressing table a brief 
intimation from the unknown signing him- 
self Proof, that he required five thousand 
pounds at once and forthwith. She was 
instructed to procure that sum in moder- 
ately small notes, pack them, place the 
package in the mouth of a rabbit burrow 
under an isolated tree in the park—said 
tree and burrow being carefully indicated 
by a penciled map—and leave it there. 

Lady May’s fine eyes sparkled with anger 
as Sandra narrated the facts of this latest 
manifestation of Proof’s desire to get rich 
quick. 

“But it’s infamous!”’ she exclaimed. 
“This sort of thing—strikes at the—er 
very—er—roots of society! Oh, Winnie 
Winnie—can’t you possibly make those 
wonderful wits of yours produce a plan to 
scotch this invisible snake. He must be 
caught! Why, it’s the sort of thing that 
might happen to anyone! Sandra would 
give anything you liked to ask for if you 
could help her.” 

“Why, of course!”’ breathed Sandra, 
“For that matter, I would give anybody 
anything they asked for now—while I have 
it to give. Anything rather than yield it 
to this unknown creature. Though it is 
very sad to think that, if this continues, I 
shall soon have to see about learning how 
to earn my own living!” 

There was a delicious pale flush of ex- 
citement on Winnie’s cheeks as she leaned 
forward. 

“Please, Sandra dear, don’t be unhappy 
any longer. You won't be bothered any 
more after today by Proof—though there 
may be one little shock that I can’t save 
you from.” 

They stared at her. She looked very 
sweet and demure in her little linen summer 
suit as she sat opposite them in the big 
luxurious car. 

“Winnie! What do you mean, child?” 

The Ladies Fasterton and Lessborough 
leaned forward, stirred, almost startled, 
from their usual pose of cool, faintly 
satirical indifference. 

“‘I—I think I shall be able to extract the 
fangs of the serpent tonight,” said Winnie, 
her eyes wide and like stars of sapphire. 
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May Fasterton looked intently at her for 


a second, then laughed. 
“What did I tell you, Sandra?”’ she said 
with a little shrug. “I am always right.” 


Sandra, roused for once, was all for hear- | 


ing the exciting details, but Winnie was 
not yet ready. 

“Please, not now. I don’t want to say 
anything more now. Tomorrow May and 
I will come over and tell you everything. 
Only —the blackmailer is so crafty and 
quick —that you may yet be disappointed,” 
said Winnie. “ You must be quite sure not 
to let your maid know anything at all about 
this. And if you will let me have the note 
from Proof and the package of notes—they 
may be very useful to my plan.” 

Sandra was only too anxious to be 
obedient. She had telephoned her bank to 
send a messenger with the money to meet 
her at the house to which they were now 
going. 

Lady Fasterton’s eyes suddenly lit up 
with the blaze of a great idea. She was 
probably fonder of Winnie than of anybody 
she knew or anything she possessed, and it 
was a cause of some discomfort, if not dis- 
tress, to her that the child was not well off. 
She really admired Winnie’s intelligence 
and never hesitated frankly—and publicly 
if necessary—to rate it as incredibly su- 
perior to her own. Winnie never accepted 
charity, she knew, but like many others 
who do not accept charity, the child was 
distinctly firm for what she earned. May 
encouraged that, for the sooner Winnie got 
rich the better the wealthy wife of Lord 
Fasterton would be pleased. She foresaw 
some quite amusing times when little Miss 
Winnie was rich enough to travel about 
with her more or less on terms of reasonable 
financial equality. 
sult kind Lady May never had the slightest 
hesitation or compunction in assisting the | 
transfer of some portion of her rich friends’ 
surplus to Winnie’s temporarily depleted 
exchequer. 

“TI think you are perfectly wonderful, 
little one—and as sweet and modest as you 
are wonderful. Sandra, we must help 
Winnie get as rich as she deserves, When 
she has extricated you from the coils of 
this—this snake in the grass, can’t you 
think of someone else who would pay for 
the application cf some real brains to their 
difficulties?” 

Sandra was quite sure she could. 

“Oh, yes—I 
think most of my 
friends are in diffi- 
culties of some 
kind. Perhaps lots 


of them are being | 


blackmailed or 

something for their 
NI indiscretions. I 

should be very sur- 
prised if 
aren't.” 


they 


Continued on 
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“On Guard” Week 
Nov. 18th to 25th 


Banks all over the United States join in 
great deposit-protecting program 
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Your banker always carefully guards your funds in every way possible with 
prompt provision against any preventable loss. He aims, by these constant en- 
deavors, to deserve and hold the public faith which has enabled him to develop 
his business to its present strength and prosperity. During this week he will 
make a special effort to put you ‘On Guard” against any preventable losses. 


Insured checks protect 
you from “check-raisers” 


Thousands of good bankers now provide insurance 
against the fraudulent alteration of bank checks, thus 
eliminating another element of danger. Help your 
banker defeat the check-raiser and protect your bank 
account by using Super-Safety Insured Checks. They 
are insured against fraudulent alteration to the 
amount of $1,000.00 for each depositor. Bankers 
offer this unusual added protection for the greater 
security of your checking funds. 


Bankers gladly furnish this 
protection without charge 


In appreciation of your business, and as a further 
evidence of his interest in your welfare and the safety 
of your funds, your banker gives you these Super- 

Safety Insured Checks. With them, you do not need 
to simply trust ingenious ways of protection. You can 
write your checks with pen and ink or typewriter, and 
be positively protected against loss through fraudulent 
alterations. Took f for a banker in your locality who 
gladly offers you this accommodation without charge. 


Ask your banker for one of the individual insurance certificates 
shown in the column at the right, protecting you with $1,000.00 


of insurance against loss through fraudulent check alterations. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest ACanufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 
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Accident & Indemnity Company 


CHICAGO DENVER 
DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 





OnGuard! 


Your banker stands guard 
ceaselessly providing your 
funds with protection 
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Thousands of banks 


present this evidence 
of protection 





on the door 


You will find this transparent window sign on 
the doors and windows of banks providing 
Super-Safety Insured checks for depositors’ 
use. It is evidence that inside you will receive, 
without charge, the positive protection of 
$1,000 insurance against loss through fraudu- 
lent alterations of your checks. 





Inside 
on the “cage” 


You will find this little aluminum sign beside 
the window of the teller's “‘cage’’ inside the 
bank that gives Super-Safety Insured checks. 
Tell the banker at the window that you want 
these checks. Tell him you don't want to trust 
to ingenuity for protection against check- 
raising losses. Ask him for these checks and 
eliminate check-raising hazards. 





Get this $1,000.00 
of insurance with 
your first deposit 


When your banker gives you your Super-Safety 
Insured checks, he will provide you with this 


$1,000.00 insurance certificate protecting you 


against loss through fraudulentalterations. This 


certificate is issued only with checks insured in 


the “Hartford” against loss through fraudulent 


orfeloniousalteration. Itstandsguard between 
Super-Safety check users and losses caused by 
altered checks. Get yours today. 
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(Continued from Page 107) 

“That will be delightful,” cooed May. 
“Won't it, Winnie?” 

Winnie smiled a little demure smile— 
half sad. 

“T don’t think I am so wonderful as you 
always think, May dearest,” she said. 
“But I love helping people if I can.” 

“Of course—but they must be rich peo- 
ple, naturally. There are organizations for 
helping the poor—but the unhappy rich 
have to fight for themselves, poor things.” 

Two of them laughed a little at that. But 
Sandra did not seem to think it at all 
amusing. 

Vv 
R. GEORGE H. JAY made a second 
report in person that evening, calling 
immediately after dinner. 

“As you know, Miss Winnie, I am far 
from being the sort of man to hang festoons 
or garlands round my own neck—to buy 
my own bokays—or to erect any trium- 
phant arch in my own honor, ha, ha—but 
I'll venture to say that there is not a whole 
multitude of men in the city of London who 
could have fought for you in this matter 
the way I’ve fought—and, you may say, 
won. Atleast, I hope so. When you gave 
me that plate and your instructions, you 
handed me, so to put it, an orange. I’ve 
done my best and I guess I’ve squeezed that 
orange dry. I’ve brought you the juice— 
and left the skin at Scotland Yard, so to 
speak!” 

They were sitting in the big library- 
rarely occupied except by the servants 
when dusting the books—and Winnie, ex- 
quisite in a new little frock, was sorting a 
number of papers. Into one envelope she 
put some of the papers that Mr. Jay had 
brought and gave it into his charge. 

“You won’t be far away, dear Mr. Jay, 
so that if these are necessary I can always 
ask you for them, can’t I?” she asked. 
Then from a dispatch case she took, with 
slim gentle fingers, a wad of notes that 
made the gentle George H. first of all stare 
and throw up his head like a startled stag,’ 
then beam like a lighthouse. “And if you 
would please care for these for me a little, 
while, dear Mr. Jay, that would be so kind\, 
of you too. They belong to Lady Sandra 
Lessborough.”” Her voice was sweet to Mr. 
Jay, like distant music, drawing nearer. 

“Why, surely, surely, Miss Winnie 
they will be safe with me.” 

“And if you would wait here, please? 
The billiard room adjoins this—through 
that door. They are playing there now. 
I expect I shall be only a little while there. 
If there is anything you would care to have, 
will you ring for it?"”’ She smiled. “Sir 
Paul is very proud of his prewar whisky,” 
she added—and left it to the gentle one’s 
discretion and inclination. 

“A grand little hostess,’ mused Mr. Jay, 
his prominent eyes following the love-in-a- 
mist frock and the glorious golden head like 
a flower above it. ‘“‘And—no sloth at busi- 
ness,” he added, patting his wad pocket. 
“No, sir, that’s what I like about her 
she’s a girl that ain’t above allowing a 
margin for a man-size rake-off.” 

Winnie went softly through into the 
billiard room, where a number of the more 
irresponsible of the party were thoroughly 
enjoying a rather riotous game of lunatic 
pool. These had been shooed out of the 
drawing-room because they were not 
adap for even temporary existence in 
the rarefied atmosphere created by a frizzy- 
haired person at the piano who was repro- 
ducing, with both hands and feet, large 
quantities of the art of Debussy. 

Lady Fasterton was umpiring the 
lunatics—with extreme efficiency, as she 
frankly told Winnie. “So well adapted for 
it, darling!” < 

Winnie was looking for Mr. Rufford. 

“Oh, May dear, have you seen Mr. 
Rufford —-—”’ she began, but broke off, for 
the copperhead entered even as she spoke. 

Winnie beckoned him and he threaded 
his way across. 

“Oh, how bitterly angry he looks,” she 
told herself. 

And that was true. A little hard wrinkle 
had carved itself between his brows, and 
there was a pale flare in his eyes. His lips 
seemed to have thinned and tea Mnaoer 

The blue innocent eyes of the little love- 
in-a-mist lady dropped to his dress boots. 
They were damp and soiled slightly —as if 
their wearer had been strolling in the park. 

Winnie had found a cozy corner on a 
leather settee in one of the deeply em- 
brasured windows. She patted the place 
next to her with a species of shy invitation, 
and the copperhead dropped into it. 
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“Have you been walking in the park, 
Mr. Rufford?’’ she asked. 

“Why, yes, Miss Winnie. Had an idea 
that I should enjoy a cigar in the moon- 
light.” 

“T expect it was very nice.” 

“Would you like a stroll out there?” 

“Oh, no, thank you—at least not yet. 
You see, I am tired a little. Lady Faster- 
ton and I only got back just before dinner. 
We motored over to Norman’s Hall with 
Sandra Lessborough. And that reminds 
me—there is something I have to give you 
from Sandra.” 

She produced a package. 
go rigid beside her—on guard in a flash. 

“From Lady Lessborough?” 

He 


ut a tinge of surprise into his tone, | 
took the packet, thanked her casually, and | 


She felt him | 


would have slipped it into his pocket. But | 


Winnie stopped him with a feathery touch 
of finger tips on his wrist. 

She was sitting round, facing him now, 
and her blue eyes were very intent. 

“Sandra thought that it was so much 
more convenient for me to hand it to you 
than to give you the trouble of going out to 
grope in a rabbit hole for it!”’ she said 
slowly and distinctly, watching his face. 

His strong fingers closed sharply over the 
package, crunching the paper, and a cu- 
rious change passed over him. His face 
paled, his cheeks seemed to hollow, and a 
singular reddish glitter fired his eyes. But 
he maintained a perfect control over his 
voice. 

“So you have managed to find out who 
Proof is, after all, have you? I always had 
a lurking idea that you would. But if you 
have been clever enough to puzzle that out 


you are clever enough to keep it to your- 


self!’ 


“But, please, why?” Winnie’s voice was | 


even less agitated than his own. 

“Why? 
first—for your own sake next. If you 
don’t ——”’ He thrust his head nearer to 
her, in a queer, menacing, flattish action. 
“If you do not 
no compunction. 
to the last shilling! 
little devil—to the last kiss!’’ 

Winnie’s face was wholly tranquil. 

“But, please—won’t you open the packet 
before you threaten so—so malignantly?”’ 
she pleaded. 

He stared for a moment, then broke open 
the flap, thrust in questing fingers and 
brought out—by no means any money, but 
a perfect print from a photographic nega- 
tive, of a set of fingerprints, and a letter. 

“Ah! Mine, I suppose? From that 
infernal Chinese plate?’’ His voice vi- 
brated. 

“I—I am afraid so,” sighed Winnie. 
“There is another set at Scotland Yard, 
from Mrs. Lee-Exmouth’s jewel case, 
which was emptied by a hotel thief two 
years ago—for whom the police are still 
looking. The prints correspond--they were 
made by the same man. And though the 
police could not find him they knew a great 
deal about him.” 

His face was drawn, like tight parch- 
ment, and his eyes flickered swiftly about 
the room at the laughing crowd fooling 
about the billiard table. Winnie, noting the 
rapid darting glance, thought of the tongue 
of one of the snakes after which she had 
named him. 

“This thing—-this letter 


I will squeeze her dry 


I’m not going 


to waste time to read it now. What's it | 


about?” 


; | 
“Oh, just to show you how gd 


Lady Lessborough is out of your coils, Mr. 


Ambrose Wellhaven,” said Winnie softly, | 


“T will tell you the contents if you wish. 
You are a cousin of Major Tony Well- 
haven. You eloped with Eve Wellhaven, 
the major’s first wife, in the days before the 
war—and you and she became adven- 
turers. The police know that about you 

and I learned it from them. For some rea- 


son—l think with a view to future black- 
mail—you notified the major that his wife 
was dead—and, soon after, he married 


Lady Lessborough. 
doing that you must have been watching 
him closely. 
way by which you could have known—un- 
orderly with him when he died. You found 
out the terms of Sir Youghal Lessbor- 
oun will—that can be done for one 
shilling at Somerset House, I know—and 
then you realized your good fortune. You | 
and Eve Wellhaven had intended to black- | 
mail the major and his war wife in any | 
case, but the terms of Sir Youghal’s will | 
came as a godsend to you. But you were | 


I can’t think of any other | 


less it was through some nurse or hospital | 
| 
| 
| 


In the hope of his | 


I warn you that I will have | 


For Lady Lessborough’s sake, 


And you, you clever | 
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Out-distancing 
Yesterday’s Best 


HE stagecoach, the old wood-burning engine, 
the modern trans-continental express! 





The quill, the steel pen, the self-filling fountain 
pen, and now the modern Dunn-Pen! 


The more you know about fountain pens, the more 
you will appreciate the big practical improvements 
embodied in the Dunn-Pen. It’s built on a scientific 
principle that does away with the usual rubber sac ina 
fountain pen. It thereby greatly increasesink-capacity. 





The Dunn-Pen holds nearly three times more ink 
than the ordinary self-filling pen of its size. Instead 
of a rubber sac or ink-container that takes up space, 
it has a simple, positive pump-action that fills the 
whole barrel and cleans as it fills. No valves, seams i 
or springs—nothing to get out of order. It’s the | 
perfected fountain pen! 

You ought to try this modern Dunn-Pen. It’s as 
handy as handsome — splendidly balanced, beautifully 
finished. No other pen can approach it in appearance 
or performance. No other pen is backed by so liberal =| 
a guarantee on every part t 


DUNN-PEN COMPANY, INC 


NEW YORK 
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pany: oof th 
any a, ® 
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pr 
A Regular "~gietial “CAMEL TATLE! \ 


Camel for Ink with strong, sturdy, transparent bar 
Goes a month ing ink-supply at a glance. Made also « 
without a drink black hard rubber barrel tyles. § Pr 
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Says Charlie Yong—50-50 American: 
“You marry me or I kill Lo Sang Kee” 


To my notion the meanest thing a man can do is to give 
away the plot of a play. I never do it. I have not done it in 
this series of “East is West” advertisements. All I have said 
is that Ming Toy, the little “Chinese” maid who “don’t feel 
China,” meets an athletic young American (Billy Benson) and 
is then hurried to a love-boat to be sold into matrimonial 
slavery. That happens in China and presently little Ming Toy 
is in San Francisco. I have not said how she gets there, or why. 
But in San Francisco a new villain pops up—the 50-50 China- 
man Charlie Yong, who is going to get Ming Toy if he has to 
steal her and murder everyone else. 

That does create a situation! Charlie Yong is the fat-but- 
corseted chop suey king of San Francisco, and he usually gets 
what he wants. I don’t mind saying he is the most consum- 
mately conceited ass I ever ran across and that I felt a most 
extreme dislike to having him get Ming Toy. Charlie Yong is 
one of the fellows with such a big lump of grinning egotism 
that you want to kick him downstairs every time you see him, 
even if you have to hire a carpenter to build the stairs. It is a 
genuine pleasure to dislike Charlie Yong; a man feels nobler 
and better for disliking him. To sit there and dislike Charlie 
Yong for half an hour is better than going to church. You 
come away feeling that this is still a good old world while 
there are peonle left that you can dislike as joyously as you 
dislike Charlie Yong. And even Pollyanna, dear child! would 
be glad— glad — glad to see what Charlie Yong gets in the last 
reel of “East is West.” 

(Look for my last advertisement next week.) 

Ett, A Racine Pdr ox 
er 


Joseph M. Schenck presents 


CONSTANCE [LALMADGE 


EASTis WEST 


Directed by Sidney Franklin 


Adapted by Frances Marion from the play by Samuel Shipman 
and John B. Hymer. Originally produced by William Harns, Jr 


A First National Attraction 





Notice: This is the fifth of a series of six advertisements appearing weekly in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, written by Ellis Parker Butler, 
world-famous humorist and author of “ Pigs is Pigs,” telling America about a 
new screen play, “East is West.” Mr. Butler accepted this commission only 
on condition that he be permitted to say exactly what he pleased on the subject. 
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greedy —so merciless to Lady Lessborough 
that she ventured to consult her friends. 
One of them happened to be me. You 
chanced to be close by —under the terrace 

do you remember, Mr. Wellhaven?—and 
you overheard her call to me that she was 


| in trouble.” 


Winnie paused a moment. The copper- 
head was listening intently. 

“You had been very crafty and clever 
up till then—but then you made your first 
mistake.” 

“Ah! And what was that?” he asked 
in that new, thick, vibrating voice. 

“You wrote to me—and warned me not 
to meddle.” Shesmiled. ‘ You see—only 
you could have known that I was going to 
meddle—you and one other.” 

“One other?”’ 

“Yes. Lady Lessborough’s maid.” 

“What has the maid to do with it?” 

“The maid,” said Winnie slowly, “is 
Eve Wellhaven, your confederate. She 
was never divorced from the major, so, you 


| see, she is his widow, not Lady Lessbor- 


ough!” 

She was watching his face—its sudden 
ugly, almost murderous threat. 

“Control yourself,” Winnie whispered 
swiftly, ‘‘or I will call out to the men in 
this room—and they would have no mercy 
on you!” 

His hands clenched. 

Winnie administered the coup de grace. 
“Lady Lessborough is not his widow 
she was never legally his wife—for he was 
still married to Eve Wellhaven. This is so 

sad—in one way—for Lady Lessborough 
but she is innocent really—-for she never 
knew. She loved the major—and they 


1 | both believed him free to marry. But it is 


fortunate for her in another way—for it 


| saves her completely from you or any other 


serpent, Mr. Wellhaven!”’ 
He swayed his head, partly nodding. 


And he denied nothing. 


He was glaring with a horrible hunger of 
hate in his eyes. 

“You velvet-footed little cat! If you 
had told me all this in the park I'd have 
killed you.” 

Winnie nodded, wide-eyed. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered blithely. ‘That 
is why I told you in the billiard room.” 

He stood up sharply, staring down at her. 
“To think that you—a child like you 
could kill the most perfect plan ever 

thought out—-a—-a ——”’ 

He stopped, probably struck by the 
desperate urgency of getting away, and 
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without another word moved off, passing 
among the players with a fixed smile like a 
mask on his narrow lips. He was through 
the library door. 

Winnie followed him, guessing his inten- 
tion, for she knew him to be a man of swift 
decisions. 

She was just in time to see the end. 
Without a glance at Mr. George H. Jay, 
who was caring devotedly for a large tum- 
bler of some amber fluid, the copperhead 
glided to the French window of the library, 
opened it silently and stepped out. There 
was a sudden flurry of feet, somebody 
swore—and Mr. Jay beamed benignly upon 
Winnie. 

“The detectives, Mr. Jay?’’ she asked. 

“Yes, Miss Winnie. With a warrant for 
the theft of Mrs. Lee-Exmouth’s jewels two 
years ago. It’s been waiting nearly two 
years for him. Do you wish to see, Miss 
Winnie?” 

“Oh, no! Please not!’’ Winnie shiv- 
ered. “‘I must go to the telephone. I—I 
have good news for a great friend of mine.”’ 

May Fasterton joined her en route. 

“T’ve been watching you, little one. 
Something has happened. What is it, 
Winnie?”’ she coaxed. 

“Proof is on the way to prison for steal- 
ing jewels—and Sandra is free of him! I 
will tell you and Sandra everything pres- 
ently.”” She paused by the telephone, 
utterly charming in her love-in-a-mist 
frock. ‘‘Only—please—it is so sad for 
Sandra. You see--she was never really 
legally married to Major Weilhaven at all! 
It was quite an innocent mistake—but 
what will she say?’’ 

The vivacious May frowned, thought, 
frowned again, then suddenly smiled. 

“Sandra will sigh—and blame the war. 
Then she will motor over here as fast as her 
driver can bring her, to hear the whole 
dreadful story —and to pay you the fee you 
have earned so well, little one.” 

“Fee, May?” 

Winnie was quite perplexed. 

“The five thousand that was to be 
placed in the rabbit burrow. And—I shall 
be very angry if you don’t take it, Winnie.” 

“Oh, May—must I?” 

“Indeed you must, darling. Sandra 
might have lost her whole fortune but for 
you. She will insist.” 

And Sandra did—fortunately for the 
grateful and comforting 10 per cent of 
gentle George H. Jay, who, even as Winnie 
broke the news on the phone, was nursing 
it fondly in the library — waiting — waiting. 
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The Watchman of the Coal Pile 


A fascinating chapter of business history that has a 
vital bearing on the coal shortage and your pocket-book 


N A DULL April morning, in 1913, 

George D. Hoffman arrived in Chi- 
cago with a valve in his pocket and very 
little else. His destination led him down 
through the busy streets of the old West 
Side; streets where the strident cries of 
teamsters pierced the dull rumble of 
jostling trucks. 

Entering one of the largest of the 
plants, which stand shoulder to shoulder 
and glare at each other, Hoffman asked 
for Mr. Nickel, Vice-President and pur- 
chasing agent. It was characteristic that 
Hoffman should seek the biggest man in 
the biggest business of its kind in the 
country; a distributing concern which 
sold heating equipment wherever heat is 
needed; an organization whose branch 
offices dot the cities of the world. 

After a short wait, Hoffman was ush- 
ered into an office where Nickel sat be- 
hind a big desk, frowning over his papers. 
Finally, the Vice-President glanced up 
and smiled as he recognized the short, 
sturdy, earnest man who stood quietly 
before him. He stretched out his hand, 
“"Lo there Hoffman! Glad to see you. 
What’s on your mind?” 

Hoffman slowly drew the valve from 
his pocket and placed it on the desk. 
“Here’s a new radiator air-valve for 
steam heating systems. It’s my own valve. 
to buy it.”’ 

“Hum!”’, said Nickel thoughtfully. “If you made it, 
it ought to be good. But—” he shrugged his shoulders, 
“You know how we're fixed—practically tied up to The 
Universal Radiator Company. All our branch houses are 
stocked with their valves. It’s a good valve, too. In 
fact—’’, with a grin, “If I’m not mistaken you personally 
sold ’em to us in the first place. I don’t see just why we 
should buy your valve, Hoffman—do you?” 


I want you 


A Prophecy 

r Mi: NICKEL,” said Hoffman very quietly, ‘“You can’t 

afford not to buy my valve,” and pausing as though 
to‘measure every word, “ You can’t afford not to buy it 
because within the next few years this valve is going to 
save thousands of tons of coal for people with steam heating 
systems. It’s going to give them a degree of heat-comfort 
they’ve never had before. It will function as no other 
valve will. It is absolutely in a class by itself.” 

“That’s tall talk, Hoffman,’ objected Nickel. 

“Yes it is, but you know something about me, 
at least.” 

“Yes,”’ agreed Nickel, “I know that you don't 
overstate things as a rule.” 

He was silent for a minute, then turning quickly 
toward Hoffman, ‘Can you prove what you've 
said about this valve?” 

““Yes!’’ replied Hoffman. 

Nickel rose, picked up the valve, and said 
shortly, “Suppose you come upstairs with me.” 

They climbed two flights of stairs and entered 
a room filled with pipes, and gauges and the 
sound of steam. The temperature was tropical. 
A tall man in shirt sleeves rose and approached 
them. 

“Mr. Hoffman, this is Ed Wilson our chief 
engineer,” said Nickel. The two men 
shook hands. 

“Mr. Hoffman,” explained Nickel 
“Has a radiator vent valve that he 
says, is a world-beater. 
And he claims he can prove 
it. I want you, Ed, to do 
anything he says, give him 
as much time as he needs, 
test his valve in every way 
possible and give me a fre- 


port.” 
The Proof 


““W’M WILLING tobeshown,” 

said the tall engineer, his 

eyes twinkling as he looked 

down at Hoffman through 
his glasses. 

As Nickel started for the 
















—the cries of teamsters pierced 
the dull rumble of trucks 








—and a good part of three nights, Hoffman and Wilson tested and retested 


door he called over his shoulder, ‘‘How’s that, Hoffman, 
all right?”’ But Hoffman didn’t even hear him. Already 
he had his coat off and turning to Wilson said briskly, 
“First thing I want, Mr. Wilson, is to have a radiator 
set up here; arranged so we can shoot steam and air 
and water into it; so we can reproduce exactly the con 
ditions which exist on a radiator in actual operation. Then 
1 want to send out and get every single make of valve 
you can find.” 

Late that afternoon, the experimental radiator was in 
operation and Wilson’s men had returned with every 
known radiator air valve. 

Three solid days and a good part of three nights, Hoff 
man and Wilson tested and retested and recorded. Steam 
and water and air were shot into that radiator. 

Some of the valves failed to prevent the escape of steam 
and the radiator hissed in that disagreeable way you've 
often heard. Other valves sputtered and dripped and 
leaked water. Others failed to vent all the air from the 

radiator (a costly failure that piles up the coal 
bills). And most of the time the radiator 
pounded and banged and rattled like 
an untamed flivver. But there was 
one valve which seemed to subdue 
it instantly into silent, good be 
havior. One valve which consist 
ently and unfailingly performed 
every operation perfectly One 
valve that was in a class by itself 
And that valve was the one Hoff 
man had carried in his pocket all 
the way to Chicago 


The First Letter of Success 


S A RESULT of these tests Wil 
A son’s report to Nickel said, 
“Everything Hoffman claims for his 
valve is true—and a little bit more.” 
And as a result of this report Nickel 
gave Hoffman an order which stag 
gered him. Then, calling his secre 
tary, Nickel dictated a letter to all 
his branch offices, briefly telling of 
the tests and instructing them to 
see Hoffman. 

“Is that fair enough?" he asked 
as Hoffman was leaving. 

** Just one more thing,’’ Hoffman replied, 
“May I use your letter to your branch 
offices, to get other business?”’ 

“Go as far as you like!" said Nickel 
cheerfully, ‘And good luck!”’ 

It was that letter that made Hoffman. 
Armed with the approval of one of the 
biggest men in the business Hoffman liter 
ally swept the country. Stopping only at 


the biggest distributors he received an 
order wherever he stopped. 

Within a year of the Chicago visit, 
Hoffman was flooded with letters from 
home owners, engineers and dealers all 
over the country. Letters which read— 
“Your valves cut a third from my coal 
bill.” “Radiators are now 100% hot 
and absolutely silent."’ ‘More than paid 
for the valves the first winter through the 
coal they saved.”’ And then one day 
came a letter which said, “We call your 
valve The Watchman of the Coal Pile.” 
And the name was so appropriate it stuck. 
Today the Watchman of the Coal Pile 
is known from coast to coast. 


They’ re Still the Same 


N™ years have passed since the Chi- 
cago trip. In those years Hoffman 
has worked constantly to make a tiny 
improvement on the valve here, or a little 
refinement there. As each new make of 
valve appears on the market it is thor- 
oughly tested by the Hoffman Labora- 
tories, just as Hoffman and Wilson tested 
them in Chicago. And it is just as true 
today as it was nine years ago that the 
Hoffman Valve is in a class by itself. 

It is an interesting indication of char- 
acter, in these days of slipshod manufac. 
ture, that in spite of its superiority, every single Hoffman 
Valve made is put through the most rigid tests before 
leaving the factory. No wonder they are guaranteed in 
writing to give five full years of satisfaction. 


How it Affects You 

yo now you may wel! ask, “What has all this to do 

with the coal shortage and more especially with my 
pocket-book?’’ The answer is simply this. On a steam 
heating system, engineers agree that the air valves on the 
radiators come pretty close to controlling the situation. 
They can range in efficiency from a point where they make 
the system criminally wasteful of fuel to the high point of 
Hoffman perfection where they make a marked saving in 
your fuel bills. 

In a year when the price of coal is prohibitive it will 
pay you greatly to have your Heating Contractor replace 
(in a very short time) your present radiator valves with 
No. 1 Hoffman Vaives, Watchmen of the Coal Pile. 
They'll greatly reduce your coal bills. And, aside from 
economy, it will be a convenience to use less coal this year, 
when it is so difficult to get; especially when you get, 
“more heat from less coal.” 

Hoffman Valves besides making your radiators 100°) 
efficient, eliminate disagreeable hissing, sputtering and 
banging caused by faulty air valves 

Hoffman Valves will more than pay for themselves this 
winter. And remember they’re guaranteed in writing for 
five full years of satisfactory service. 

During the coal shortage, let the No. 1 Hoffman Valve, 
Watchman of the Coal Pile, be your Fuel Administrator! 

Note:—With the exception of Mr. Hoffman's name, the other 


names used in this article are, for obvious reasons, fictitious The 
story itself is fact 





Check this coupon and mail to the 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


(} I desire to prove to my own satisfaction that Hoffman 
Valves will increase my heat-comfort and decrease my 
coal bills. Enclosed is $2.15 for one No.1 Hoffman Valve 
to test on my worst radiator. If I am not satisfied I can 
return the valve and receive my money back without 
question. 


§ () Please send me the booklet,‘* More Heat from Less 
Coal,” which explains in detail why Hoffman Valves 
save coal and increase comfort 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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Home for Thanksgiving : 
and Mothers cooking. 


Mother’s plans for a pantry full of holiday 
good things will surely include a big, white 
coconut cake, rich with home-made goodness. 
And the Thanksgiving pumpkin will have a 
rich, new flavor because this year it’s to be a 
coconut pumpkin pie. 


The tender, juicy meat of the ripe coconut 
which BAKER has sealed in an air-tight can, 
ready for instant use, adds the distinctive flavor 
to the old time cakes and pies, the puddings 
and ¢andies Mother makes. Moist and sweet, 
it is a pleasing addition to salads, a delicate 
finish to baked apples and can be used in an 
endléss variety of nutritious, appetizing dishes. 


Send for New Recipe Book 


FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Philadelphia 





Coconut Pumpkin Pie 


Put one pint mashed, stewed pumpkin, in which three tablespoons 
butter have m melted, into @ Bowl and add one pint milk (if 
Baker's blue can Coconut is used, add the coconut milk to the sweet 
milk te make one pint), one-half teaspoon each ground mace, 
cimnamon and allepice. Mix all well together and add one cup 
sugar and one can Baker's Coconut. Then beat four eggs well and 

to mixture. Line the pie pans and bake the under crust. Fill 
with the mixtare and bake in a quick oven for half an hour. When 
cold, sprinkle lightly with white powdered sugar. This quantity will 
make three pies. 


THE 





In Baker's yellow can—the 
pure, fresh, white meat 

i A i, added 
and sweetened; sealed up 
while still moist with its own 
wholesome, natural juices. 


In Baker's blue can—the 
pure, fresh, white meat of 
selected coconuts grated and 
sealed up in the wholesome, 
natural coconut milk. 





3 kinds 
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Coconut Milk Sponge 
Use one can of BAKER'S blue can Cocoaut. 


To four well beaten eggs, add two cups of 
granulated sugar and beat together steadily 
for fifteen minutes. Add a teaspoon of 
vanilla or almond flavoring. Sift two cups 
of flour (measured after sifting) three times 
and add two teaspoons of baking powder 
in the last sifting. Stir into the eggs and 
sugar. Bring the coconut milk and enough 
sweet milk to make one cup to the boiling 
om and pour over the above ingredients. 

ake in three layers in a moderate oven for 
thirty minutes. Put together with— 
Coconut Icing. Boil without stirring two 
cups of sugar, one-half cup of cold water 
and one-fourth teaspoon of cream of tartar. 
When it threads from a spoon, pour onto 
the well beaten whites of two eggs. Flavor, 
beat until thick, add the can of coconut 
and spread quickly. 


AKER’S 
COCONUT 


In Baker's blue cardboard 
container-~thedry shredded 
meat of se coconuts, 
carefully prepared for those 
who still prefer the old-fash- 
ioned, sugar-cured kind. 





















































I shall now cite an instance. There is 
nothing novel about it. What happened 
at the club I have in mind has happened at 
scores of other clubs all across the country. 
What happened will happen again many 
times unless the 90 per cent of so-called 
dufferdom rises in protest against the 10 
per cent of expert domination; rises in pro- 
test and makes that protest stick. 

There was a golf club in one of the 
smaller cities that had a membership of 
two hundred or two hundred and fifty busi- 
ness and professional men. This club had 
an eighteen-hole course that had cost the 
club members a lot of money, which they 
had paid cheerfully enough because they 
wanted to play golf. It was laid out by a 
man who had some rational golf ideas, and 
who provided a course that was neither too 
difficult nor too easy. There were adequate 
penalties for zigzagging about and getting 
off course, and so on; but a golfer who 
could shoot them fairly straight could go out 
and have a good afternoon’s fun, and get 
around in ninety-five or so, or a few more, 
or in rare instances a few less; and the 
members had great sport. 

However, this course developed a couple 
of players who got down in the early 
eighties, and now and then broke into the 
seventies. They were good golfers, as golf- 
ers go, and they usually played with the 
professional because the other members 
were so decidedly outclassed by them. 
These two stars were men who had incomes, 
or support. 

One was the husband of a woman whose 
father had left her a large fortune, and he 
didn’t have to work. The other was the son 
of a big banker, and he didn’t have to work, 
either. So they could give much time and 
attention to their golf. 

The professional was one of those braw 
Seotch laddies who gave his instructions in 
a dialect that was a cross between Robert 
Burns and Harry Lauder, and thereby 
gained much merit among the golfers—one 
of those canny Scotch lads who would be 
a caddie at St. Thomas but is a pro over 
here, and who sells his dialect even more 
expertly than he merchandises his skill. 


Courses for Crack Players 


As the golf progressed at this club the 
two amateur stars grew much dissatisfied 
with the course. It wasn’t hard enough 
for them. It wasn’t-a championship course. 
It was mere child’s play for them to go out 
and shoot around in the seventies, after a 
time, albeit it was almost miraculous for 
any of the other players to break into the 
eighties. The professional said so too. He 
frequently made the course a stroke or two 
below par, which was seventy-one. It bored 
him stiff; gave him no real outlet for his 
undeniable talents. What was needed, as 
the professional and the two stars saw it, 
was a real championship course, sixty-five 
hundred yards long and heavily trapped 
and bunkered. This thing—-huh! Any 
dub could eat that course up. It was laid 
out for ladies. No use of them playing it. 
Reflection on the club too. Ought to have 
a championship course. To be sure, there 
wasn’t a champion within a thousand miles 
of them, nor any chance of a championship 
match, save for some local affairs; but that 
made no difference. They knew about the 
Engineers’ course, and Skokie and the Na- 
tional and a lot of those hard Eastern 
courses, and they ought to have one. Local 
pride demanded it. 

The rest of the members didn’t demand 
it. They didn’t know what it was all about. 
The course was heavily enough bunkered 
for them, heaven knew, and had sufficient 
traps and penalties, and then some. But 
the two stars and the professional talked 
and talked and urged the remaking of the 
course on the club committees, and one 
day they brought in a golf architect. This 
lad walked over the course with the greens 
committee and said it had great possibili- 
ties—great poss-i-bil-i-ties. _TaRe that 
Number Seven, for example. Why, by set- 
ting the tee back here and changing the 
fairway here and building a new green here 
and putting in some traps here and a bunker 
here and switching Number Eight and 
Number Six around to admit of these 
changes, that Number Seven would be one 
of the great golf holes of the country! In 
fact, it would be almost a replica of the 
famous, the world-famous, Whin-Whan at 
St. Haggis-by-the-Sea. 


Oddly enough, the golf architect had a 
few models of suitable putting greens and 
traps, and so on, with him—models that, 
expanded to suit the topographical require- 
ments of this course, would cause it to take 
rank as one of the really great golf courses 
of the country. These models were made 
of clay and were built on boards and all 
painted up, showing contours and all that 
sort of thing, and were as pretty as little 
red wagons, and as alluring as lollipops to 
a child. Of course, these were models. He, 
the golf architect, would be glad to make 
an intensive study of all the possibilities 
of this course, which, he had no hesitane *y in 
saying, were very great, and prepare a set 
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of especially made greens models that would | 


be suitable for the conditions to be met. No 
expense 
And it would be much more satisfactory 
to the club officials if they could see in 
miniature just whrat could be done to make 
their course a magnificent and eventually 
a historic one, 


Duffers Pay the Freight 


Well, to shorten a familiar tale—it has 
happened everywhere/—the two stars 
worked hard, having not hing else to do, and 
the professional urged it strongly, and the 
members didn't know much about it ex- 
cept that it would be a big boost for the 
club; and presently the golf architect, as- 
sisted by the professional and the two 
amateurs, put it over and the work of re- 
construction began. They tore that golf 
course up by the roots, put in undulating 
putting greens and scattered traps and 
bunkers around thicker than the stars in 
the Milky Way. They set back tees and 
lengthened fairways and installed a sprin- 
kling system and put humps here and 
bumps there, and by the time they had 
finished two things had happened: There 
had been several assessments on the mem- 
bers of the club for money to pay for these 
changes, and the game of every last mem- 
ber of the club had been penalized from 
ten to twenty strokes—that is, every mem- 
ber save the two stars, not, of course, 
forgetting the pro. 

They spent thirty or forty thousand dol- 
lars—maybe more—in fixing over that 
course, and for what? For two members 
for the stars and the pro. They set the rest 
of the members to toiling in and out of 
traps all the way around what had been 
a reasonably comfortable course, moiling 
in sand and trying to get out of holes and 
putting on greens that had permanent 
waves in them, because the course that had 
been amply sufficient for their needs wasn't 
hard enough for the smallest sort of a 
minority of their membership. Also, they 
ran the club expense up so high that they 
could get few new members because the 
costs were prohibitive, and dozens of young 
fellows who might have joined on a reason- 
able basis pe > "t afford to join. But they 
got a championship course—so called —and 
they gave their two stars and their pro a 
better chance to show off, and they are 
paying for it yet, and will be for quite a 
spell. 


that is, merely nominal expense. | 


They didn’t need a championship course. | 


They had a good course that, with the 
expenditure of not much money each year, 
would have sufficed amply for all the golf 
they wanted to play. But being poor fish 
of golf consumers, golf come-ons, suckers, 
they fell for all this reconstruction. They 
allowed the small minority of experts to 
penalize not only their games but their 
pocketbooks, and they got nothing out of 
it save an opportunity to niblick themselves 
out of a lot more traps than they previously 
had, the same costing many thousands of 
dollars. However, that seventh -hole is 
almost a replica of the world-famous Whin- 
Whan at St. Haggis-by-the-Sea; never for- 
get that. Also, that seventh hole costs 
almost every one of them about three more 
strokes per round than the old seventh did, 
and a hundred dollars assessment every 
now and then on top of dues, fees, and so on. 
Likewise, the local paper can now point 
with pride to the fact that the two stars are 
real golfers, having done the new course 
regular championship affair, with new 
greens and everything—in umpty-ump; 
and one of these days the open champion 
and the international champion will come 
along and play over it and tell the members 
they have a fine course—one of the best 
they ever played on—which flattering and 
























































Preéminence 


The high and growing favor in which 
they are held is due in no small part 
to their distinguished record and 
long-established preéminence on the 
continent of Europe. 


More than fifty well known foreign cars 
offer Michelin Steel Wheels exclusively 
as disc equipment. And France, after 
exhaustive tests with many types of 
wheels, ordered them installed on her 
army trucks during the World War. 


Dodge Brothers, Studebaker, Willys-Knight, Chalmers, 

Winton, H. C. S. and Nash are among those Americen 

Manufacturers who have adopted Michelin Steel Wheels 
46 standard or optional equipment 


Five Wheels Per Car 


BUDD WHEEL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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Some Bunting Bush ve 
tons, others less than an ou 
They cover every requirement 
practically every machine. 













A Unique Service that is Saving 
Thousands of Dollars in the Factories 
and Shops of America 


T less than half of its former cost, in many cases, a 
completely machine finished cast Bunting Phosphor 

Bronze Bushing, for practically any purpose and any 
machine, is now available immediately and at any time. 
Old customers of this company have seen their bills cut 
right in two by the application of Bunting’s Standard 
Bronze Bushings, carried in stock at all times at the factory 
and all branches. 
The manufacture, maintenance and repair of all machinery 
moves to a new and lower cost level by the application of 
Standard Bushings conceived and perfected and carried in 
stock by this great and experienced organization. 
Manufacturers, maintenance and machine shopmen write, 
phone or call for list No. 10, 


Auto parts jobbers and auto repairmen learn of big new 
profits in automotive bushings by asking for list No. 11. 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE COMPANY 
744 Spencer Street + Toledo, Ohio 


NEW YORK: Grand Central Palace, Vanderbilt 7300 
CHICAGO: 7228 Michigan Ave., Wabash 9153 


CLEVELAND : 1362 E. 6th Street, Main 5991 UL 
SAN woeraen, sco : 


; 198 Second St., Douglas 6245 
36 Oliver Street, Main 8488 
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agreeable information will cost the mem- 
bers of that club some five hundred dollars 
in hand paid to the two champions before 


| they will drive a ball, and will no doubt 


make those continuing and continuous as- 
sessments easier to bear. 


Pathetic, isn’t it? And asinine. Here 


| were two hundred and fifty men who had 


| a good-and-sufficient golf course setting 
| their games back from ten to twenty 
| strokes, setting themselves to wallowing 
| in and out of traps and flubbing around pre- 
| ecipitous approaches and humpty-dumpty 


putts, setting their pocketbooks back a 
good many thousand dollars, simply be- 


| cause a couple of their members could play 


better than they could. Here were two 
hundred and fifty ordinarily sane and suc- 
cessful men of affairs who bought and paid 


| for at — price a lot of golf woe they 


| didn’t n 


and never can assimilate, sim- 


ply because they accepted the claim made 


y the experts that the poorer player has 
no rights, is merely an excrescence on the 


| links and of no consequence whatsoever 


| money. Meekness unexampl 


ing up the 
Humility 
unqualified. Suckers to the nth degree. 
Duffers is right! 
But is that case unique? It is not. It is 
only one of dozens and scores. It is only 


except when it comes te dig: 


| one of the great number of instances in this 


country where golf courses are being made 
and remade to suit the game and the capa- 
bilities of the very few rather than for the 


| needs and capabilities of the great ma- 


| possible, 


| eapabili 


jority that supports them and makes them 
The fact of it is that the golf 
courses of this country are now in process 
of such refashioning and construction as 
the professionals and the near-professionals 
and the star amateurs, who are not 10 per 
cent of the total golfing population of the 
oounery dictate, with no regard for the 
ties or requirements of the other 
90 per cent, and with the permission and 
submission of that vast majority. 

The tail not only wags the dog but the 
dog submits supinely. The dog apppenty 
thinks that is as it should be, and the tail, 
which consists of the professionals who 
make their living at golf and the golf 
architects and the golf paraphernalia sellers 
and the glittering low-scoring amateurs, 


| jolly well sees to it that that idea sticks. 


What excuse would there be for a pro- 
fessional, for example, if he could not play 
far better than any club member, and what 
is the easiest way for the professional to 
maintain his supremacy? Why, by stiffen- 
ing up the course, remaking it, bunkering 
and trapping and lengthening and tricking 
it; by putting it beyond the capabilities 
of the bulk of the club members. And how 


| could the glittering amateurs retain their 


| golfers in any locality; 


| owner, and he can 


proud positions save by this same expedi- 
ent? And who pays for it? Oh, boy! Ask 
the great toiling, moiling, niblicking ma- 
jority of the club members. Ask about 90 
per cent of all the club golfers in this golf- 
swept land. 


A Case in Point 


There are three kinds of golf courses: 
Club courses which are owned and operated 
by an association of socially amenable 
privately owned 
courses, usually owned by resort hotels; 
and public courses. Of course, a privately 
owned course is kept ee by its private 

at he likes with 
it; and public links, os which I shall refer 
later, are concerns of the communities that 
support them. I am speaking of club 
courses where men and women pay initia- 


| tion fees, pay dues and other fees, and 


should—whether they do nor not—have a 
say in the management. The club courses 
hold the important position and are the 
backbone of golf in this country. 
However, they do strange things on 
privately owned courses, also. I sat this 


| summer and watched the massacre of what 


| Beach, California. 


was intrinsically the most beautiful golf 
hole in this country —the eighth at Pebble 
It stretches along the 
edge of the Pacific Ocean. The drive is 
from a tee near the green of the sporting sev- 
enth, which is a one-hundred-and-five-yard 


| pitch right along the ocean’s precipitous 


the tee sixty or seventy yards 


edge, with 
The drive on the 


higher than the green. 


| eighth is uphill to the plateau of Arrow- 


head Point, and the second shot is across a 
chasm formed by one side of the notch in 


the arrow. 


The chasm widens as it nears the green 
and the shore slopes sharply down. The 


| green is on the very edge. 
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Barring the mental hazard of the high 
walls of the chasm and the knowledge that 
a sliced second shot will surely go into the 
ocean, the second isn’t a hard shot for a 
fairly ‘good player. If one has a long drive, 
well out in the plateau, a full mid-iron will 
negotiate it, and a brassy will get one over 
if the drive is not too short; but not out of 
the center of the fairway. A line drawn 
straight across the water from the seventh 
to the eighth green would form the base 
of a triangle, with the shore lines making 
the two sides of the triangle, the apex being 
about three hundred yards from the tee, 
and a hundred yards, on the other side, 
from the green. The walls.of this chasm are 
from a hundred feet high on the tee side to 
pr feet where the green sits at the shore 
edge. 

Naturally the shot of the timorous golfer 
is to play to the left when making a drive, 
then shoot a second out past the apex of 
the triangle and a third down the slope to 
the green. So they put some traps on the 
left side of the fairway to catch these tim- 
orous drives, and those traps are rightly 
placed. Then they had a hole of which the 
greater part of the fairway was on a point 
jutting out into the ocean, green and 
beautiful, with the sheer cliffs on one side 
of it, the ocean all around it, Carmel Bay 
curving away from the right of it and a 
fine grassy slope reaching from the place 
where the point joined the mainland to the 
green. It was a wonder. For sheer natural 
beauty there is no hole to compare with it. 


The Experts Get Busy 


Did they leave it that way? Not at all. 
Some expert, or some coterie of experts, 
decided that there must be traps on that 
slope from the top of the hill down to the 
green, and they put them in, great deep 
holes, cellars, really, and on the edge of 
these they erected at great expense enor- 
mous mounds—traps and bunkers in the 
most approved golf architecture—disfigur- 
ing the landscape, spoiling the beauty of 
it, marring the symmetry and charm of it, 
and for what purpose? I asked about that. 
They said the object of these excrescences 
was to penalize the player who sought to 
sneak a shot across the narrow part of the 
chasm and get a roll down the hill, and 
force him to play across the wide opening 
to the green. Perhaps the ball makers were 
in on it. Those cliffs are high and steep, 
and the ocean is below. 

Presumably the natural beauty of a golf 
course must give way to the rigors of the 
game. Why consider the landscape if a few 
experts think it is necessary to mess it all 
up with a hideous succession of hills and 
hollows? And then, of course, we come 
to the timid query: Was it necessary, not- 
withstanding the opinion of the experts? 
It was not. For, mark you, the three-shotter 
isn’t penalized at all, because he can get his 
drive, play out to the top of the slope 
instead of trying to shoot across the chasm, 
and then pitch the ball over these traps and 
bunkers and get his roll to the green, just 
the same; and the said traps and bunkers 
are not on a part of the slope that would 
affect the second shot of the two-shotter in 
any way. He shoots below them and gets 
his roll, too, just the same as when the 
traps were not there. 

It would occur to any but a golf architect 
and an expert if the idea was to spoil that 
roll-down-the-slope business a sand ‘trap 
the length of the green at the bottom of 
the slope would do the business, because 
that would catch the three-shotter and 
force the two-shotter to play squarely for the 
green instead of for the middle of the slope. 
A simple and inexpensive sand trap would 
have done the trick, and a beautiful hole 
would have preserved its beauty. 

What is the object of goif-in this country 
for the average player—the professional 
man, the business man, the man who keeps 
the clubs going? Is the object recreation 
and exercise, friendly competition and good 
fellowship and getting together to enjoy 
the most fascinating of outdoor games? 
Or is the object of golf the development of a 
group of experts at the game at the expense 
of those who seek to get recreation and 
exercise from it? If it is agreeable to the 
vast majority of golfers to penalize their 
own games, restrict their own enjoyments, 
make a task out of a pleasure for the pur- 
pose of allowing the comparatively few ex- 
perts to play on links suitable to their 
requirements, there isn’t much to be said 
except that the golfers who submit are all 
the experts think they are and say they 

Continued on Page 117) 
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Three Luscious Varieties 


For You Io Enjoy 


Know These Finest Apples, from Famous Wenatchee 


OW you can have your favorite apple better 
than you’ve ever known. 

The “Jonathan” and the “ Delicious” are at their 
best. And the “Rome Beauty,” too, the finest apple 
for baking, you’ll want for frequent use. 

All are perfect apples, grown by apple specialists 
in the favored Wenatchee District. 

Try them. You'll learn why apple lovers every 
where demand Wenatchee Apples. 


An Ideal Section 
ATURE designed the Wenatchee District in 
the state of Washington to grow finest apples. 
Everything favors them. 

Clear, cold breezes from the glaciers fan the 
orchards every night and make Wenatchee Apples 
firm, sound, crisp and zestful. 

Bright, warm, sunshiny days give them tempting 
color and bring them to luscious maturity. 

The soil, volcanic ash, is rich in minerals which 
are never washed out by the light rains. 

Even the water supply, pure and cold from moun- 
tain streams, is fully controlled. Each tree gets just 
enough water when it needs it. 

And Wenatchee Growers, trained by 20 years’ 
experience, bend these perfect conditions to the one 


task of growing perfect apples. With guarded skill 
they thin each tree of over half its crop, so the apples 
which are left have full advantage of the tree’s 
vitality. 


No Extra Price 


ET with all their wonderful qualities, Wenat- 
chee apples bear no extra price. 

This is because Wenatchee Growers concentrate 
on perfect apples. They let no poor fruit grow. 
Chey waste no time and effort on apples which will 
not sell. They sell all and therefore can sell them 
at a common cost, 

So everyone can have these finest apples. 

Ask your grocer for Wenatchee Apples. He can 
get them quickly if he happens to be out. Buy them 
by the box, because apples, which keep, cost less 
that way. And these are fine-keeping apples. The 
last is like the first. 

Note the phrase “ Eat WENATCHEE APPLES” 
which is plainly stamped on every box of genuine 
Wenatchees. 

Kind these new qualities in your favorite apple 
goodness that you never knew it had. ‘Try lus- 
cious Wenatchees. You'll need no urging once 
you know them. 


“*An Apple a Day Keeps the Doctor Away.”” 


Wenatchee 


These apples include the six most popular varieties—your favorife among them. 





TRADE MARK 








Eat The Right Appie At 
The Right Time 


Jonathan — October, November, De 
cember, January, February 
Delicious—November, December, 
January, February 

Rome Beauty — November, Decem- 
ber, January, February 

Stayman — December, January, 
February 

Spitzenberg — December, January, 





February 
Winesap— February, March, April, 
ay, June 
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W hat You Get in This 


Burner Oil Range 


. Cooking Speed of 


the giant gas burner 
in the Giant 
Superrex Burner. 
Cooking speed of 
the standard gas 
burner,in the stand- 
ard size SUPERFEX 
Burner. 
Abundant heat that 
1S absolutely clean 
and odorless. 
Built-in, heat-re- 
taining oven. 
One Giant and 
four Standard size 
Surerrex Burners— 
those under oven 
may also be used for 
surface cooking if 
desired. 


. Greater economy 


and reliability of 
cooking with kero- 
sene oil—the fuel 
available every- 
where. 


. Operating conver: 


ience, cleanliness 
and new time-sav- 
ing features. 


. Handsome, sturdy, 


long-lived stove 
with higher and 
bigger Aladdin 
Quality Porcelain 
Enameled Cooking 
Top, and new base 
shelf for utensils. 


. A new (more beau 


tiful) Gray Enamel 
finish on all 
chimneys. 
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The Complete Oil Range 


/rYear Round use 
In City and Farm Homes 








Kitchen Tests Show Speed and Satis- 
faction of Gas at Much Lower Cost 


N kitchen tests conducted by an experienced cook, meals for a family 

of five were cooked on a New Perfection Oil Range with SuPERFEX 
Burners at a fuel cost of less than 3 cents each. That is much less than the 
cost of cooking with gas, even at the low rate of 85 cents per thousand 
cubic feet—and very much cheaper than electricity. 


Additional tests by Good Housekeeping Institute further confirmed 
what had been proved in actual use—that the Superrex Burners cook as 
fast as gas. As a result, the famous Institute has placed its seal of approval 
on this latest and greatest New Perfection. 

Whether you live in a city or its suburbs, or on a farm, a demonstration 
by the New Perfection dealer will convince you that “the kind of stove 
you have always wanted” is here at last—a roomy, substantially-built oil 
range that will give you year ’round satisfaction. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Also Makers of ALADDIN Utensils and PERFECTION Oil Heaters 
7640 PLATT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW PERFECTION Oi/ Range 
with SUPERFEX Burners 
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Care 


Children wake up be- 
fore the house is warm— f 
but the handy Perfection y 7 
warms the bedroom and ad 
bathroom in a jiffy 


I Your 
Coal Pile 


Going fa st? 


HEwarm rays of the han- 

dy Perfection give you 
the extra heat that makes 
any room in the house cozy 
and comfortable. 

It’s a friendly and willing team- 
mate for furnace or base burner 
protects your home against fuel 
shortage. Get yours today—it’s 
easily carried about. No smoke 
or disagreeable odor 10 hours’ 
comfort heat on a gallon of ker- 
osene oil. 

See your dealer 
THE CLEVELAND METAL 

PRODUCTS COMPANY 

7640 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Oil Healers 
Heal by the Roomful 
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are—dubs. I do not think that is the ob- 
ject of golf, and do not think it should be 
the outcome of golf, and, judging from 
conversations I have had with golfers in 
all parts of the country, I do not think the 
majority of golfers think that, either. But 
the experts and the golf architects and the 
little club coteries that run things have 
them in their grip, and as long as the ma- 
jority will pay the bills the minority should 
worry. 

A golf authority in the East, moving 
spirit of one of the gold-plated golf clubs 
on Long Island, when there was a ventured 
protest over a certain hole he had con- 
structed, a complaint that it was unneces- 
earily hard, even tricky, said with a fine 
expression of the spirit that animates the 
expert, “‘ Well, a golf course is designed for 
men who can play golf.’ Of course, the 
question of definition comes in there: What 
is golf? Is it par, or near par, that the ex- 
perts play, or is it the average game the 
average American plays? If it is this 
seventy stuff, undeniably this lofty pro- 
nouncement is correct but incomplete. It 
should be “A golf course is designed for 
and by men who can play par golf.” If 
golf means what the great majority of us 
play—what 90 per cent of us play—then 
many of the golf courses in this country 
are designed for others than us, but, as 
that delightful essayist on golf, Royal 
Cortissoz, said when commenting on the 
matter: “Your golf course is unquestion- 
ably made for men who can play golf, But 
on the other hand, if one may with diffi- 
dence hazard a small interrogation, who 
on earth keeps it going? 

Let us look into this phase of it a little. 
Some person who said he knew recently 
made the statement that there are five 
million golfers in the United States, male 
and female. It seems like more than that 
on some courses on ladies’ afternoons; but, 
taking five millions as the number—that is, 
one twenty-secondth golfer per capita—it 
is a fair way to figure it. Most golfers are 
only twenty-secondths, anyhow. 

For all that, five million golfers seems a 
good many golfers. Admitting that there 
are forty golf clubs where there was one 
ten years ago, and four hundred where 
there was one twenty-five years ago, five 
million is a lot of golfers. Lop off a couple 
of million. There are three million golfers 
in-the United States, say. That is con- 
servative enough, judging from the con- 
gested courses one sees in all parts of the 
country. 

Thus, having teed up with three million 
I now proceed to drive off: Not one- 
twentieth—not 5 per cent—of those three 
million ever made an honest eighty for 
eighteen holes in their lives—and never 
will. Not 10 per cent of them ever hon- 
estly broke under ninety for eighteen holes. 
Honestly, I say—observing all rules, play- 
ing every shot exactly as the ball laid, 
taking every penalty, counting every 
stroke—not one-tenth—and never will. 


The High-Score Enthusiasts 


The regulation length of good golf 
courses is about six thousand yards, more 
rather than less, and par ranges around 
seventy, seventy-one or seventy-two 
strokes. Par is ordinarily five on the long 
holes and three on the short holes, with par 
four holes predominating. Thus, a player 
who takes an eighty on a course where par 
is seventy-one is shooting a game that is 
nine strokes above perfect golf, and if he 
takes a ninety he is nineteen strokes away 
from what he is trying to do. Not so bad, 
either. A player who can make a ninety 
with regularity, as golf goes in this coun- 
try, can win ball-ball-and-ball matches, 
Nassaus, ups-and-downs, club competi- 
tions and business-men’s affairs until he is 
tired. Every club has a few players who 
score consistently in the eighties, but the 
boys who range on up from ninety out- 
number them a hundred to one, and be- 
hind these come the vast legion who never 
get nearer a ninety-five than a hope or a 
dream gets them. 

Take a look at any of the official handi- 
cap sheets—any one—national—state 
district—club. A few—very few—scratch 
men—a few more men in the lower flights, 
two or three or four—and then increasing 
by brigades the names of those who have 
the higher handicaps until we come to the 
eighteen-and-over handicap boys, and 
there are hundreds and hundreds of those; 
players whose average game is in the neigh- 
borhood of a hundred strokes; average 


players of the average American game. | 
Add to these the thousands who don’t fuss | 
with handicaps at all—men who do not 
turn in their cards to the handicappers and | 
play as it suits them without thought of | 
any but personally made matches with 
fellows they think they can beat, or hope | 
they can beat if they get any breaks, and | 
you will begin to get an idea of who the 
men are in this country who support golf, 
make all these clubs possible, pay for the | 
game and are responsible for its popularity 
and success. 

They are not the few scratch men or the 
low-handicap men. They are the sixteen 
and eighteen-and-over handicap boys, and 
the great number of players who have no 
official handicaps at all. 

There was a tournament recently in the 
East where the entrants were all men fifty- 
five years old and more. Two hundred men 
teed up. Now these men were all men of 
affairs, prosperous, successful, leaders in 
their communities and necessarily of inde- 
pendent position, else they could not have 
given the time to the competition. They 
were the sort of men who support golf 
clubs, organize them, run them and finance 
them. They were the sort of men who need 
golf physically, and should get most enjoy- 
ment out of it; men who have made their 
careers, who have time to play a bit and 
can afford to. 


A Typical Tournament 


Well, what happened? This happened: 
Two of these men got below eighty; fifteen 
turned in cards between eighty and ninety; 
seventy-six went around between ninety 
and a hundred and the rest were a hundred 
or over, the highest score being one hun- 
dred and thirty-five—that is, the highest 
score turned in. These figures are taken 
from the newspaper reports of the tourna- 
ment, not from the official records, They 
may do an injustice to a golfer or two, but 
in all probability are about correct. Now, 
these men came from clubs in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, Delaware 
and New England, with a few from other 
states. Undeniabiy they fancied them- 
selves as somewhat better than the large 
number of other golfers of their own ages. 
Otherwise they would not have entered the 
contest. 

If you take any number of other golfers 
of similar ages from any section of the 
United States the scores would average 
about the same. If you take any club 
tournament participated in by oldsters and 
youngsters the average of the scores turned 
in will be above ninety. The fact of it is 
that the average golfer of this country | 
isn’t an eighty-to-ninety man at all, and 
the probabilities are that the average 
golfer is a from-ninety-five-to-a-hundred 
golfer. That is to say, four-fifths of the men 
who play golf on the hundreds of golf 
courses in this country cannot come within 
from twelve to twenty of making par on 
the courses they play on to save their lives. 

The commonest sneer at golf is that it is 
an old man’s game. “T am not old enough 
yet to take it up,” says the flip one who is 
asked to join a club. He is not quite right 
there. Usually he is too old, if there is any 
idea of making a good golfer out of him. 
The truth about golf is that the younger a 
person is when he or she takes it up the 
greater are the chances for skill and pre- 
cision at the game. Golf is a young man’s 
game and an old man’s recreation. No 
man who waits until he is past forty to take 
up golf will ever be more than a mediocre 
golfer, and not many who wait until they 
are thirty. Of course, there is the historic 
example of Walter Travis—I think it was 
Travis; perhaps it was Jerome Travers 
anyhow, it was one or the other—who 
didn’t begin to play golf until he was 
thirty-five and won a lot of national and 
international championships back yonder. 
The answer to that is that the esteemed 
Travis—or Travers—didn’t have the sort 
of competition he would have today, and | 
the further answer is that he didn’t do any- | 
thing else after he took up golf. 

These present-day champions are all 
youngsters, as I understand it, lads in their 
twenties, and if by chance an older one gets 
by with a good report of himself it will be 
found on investigation that this older one 
has been playing golf since he was a boy; 
that he began when he was a youngster. 
Take John Black, for example, who was 
runner-up in the open championship at 
Chicago. John Black is fifty years old. 
He began playing golf when he was just 
big enough to swing a club. That accounts | 
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A Different Food 


than you’ve known heretofore 
—a favorite abroad 


“O you, who have not tried this 

food, it will be new and unique 
ind one which you will want to serve 
frequently, 

It is a favorite of thousands, espe- 
cially in foreign lands where it has 
been extensively sold for years. 

And now our production facilities 
enable us to serve not only the for- 
eign market, but to supply the con 
stantly growing demand in this coun 
try as well, 


**Food-Sardines”’ 
Dinner Size 


HIS delicious food is known as 
Booth’s “‘ Food-Sardines,”’ Dinner 
Size, 

Not the small, imported sardines, 
packed in oil, but large, flavory, 
double-size sardines, packed in tasty 
sauces, 


With their fine flavor and firm, 
tender meat they combine valuable nu- 
trition, for they are rich in protein 
and provide 900 calories of energizing 
nutriment to the pound. 


And, of course, you know how con 
venient they are for quick, easy lunch 
eons, for busy-day dinners and for 
late-at-night lunche: 


Compare them with other foods for 


all around value, for flavor, nourish 
ment, convenience, You will agree 
with us that few others provide so 
much, 

Serve Booth’s Sardines often; ready 


from the tin; 
tned im 


prepared as they 
broiled on toast; in salad; 


bread 


come 
crumbs for breakfast; and scores 
of other ways. 


served in any 


Note the fact that, 


of these ways, their cost is very rea 


sonable. 


Have the 
Then you'll have 


Try them soon, 
family vote on them. 
them frequently. 


Appetizing Sauces 


For Your Choice 


|S panda & Food-Sardines are 
packed in three delicious sauces, 
tomato, 


mustard, and in vinegar and 


spices-~so there are new surprises for 


each week 


Packed in immaculate plants, they 


are highest quality sardines, 80 he 
sure to get this brand. You'll know 
it by the Yellow Crescent on the oval 


tin. 

Ask your grocer for 
Sardines If, by 
them, 


Booth'’s Food 
chanc » a hasn't 


send us one dollar for an in 


troductory order of four tins, charges 
prepaid, 

Specify the sauces vou -want then 
packed in. Your money gladly 
funded if you are fot entirely satis 
fied. 

Mail the coupon below for a free 


“ Booth's 


famous book, 
FKood-Sardine Recipes.” 


copy of our 





Food-Sardine Cutlets 


One can Food-Sardines, one cuplul thick white 
sauce, recipe below, one tablespoonfal lemon 
juice, one egg. Pick over Sardines and remove 
skin and bones; mix Sardines with lemon juice, 
then stir'in sauce. Turn out on a plaice to cool, 
divide in twelve portions and shape like cutlets 
Beat the eggs slightly, roll cutlets in it, then 
cover with fine bread crumbs Fry in deep 
fat until brown. Garnish with parsley and 
serve 


SAUCE Four level tablespoonfula flour, two 

level <ablespoonfuls butter, one cup het milk 

meftourth teaspoonful salt, pinch of pepper 

Me It butter in saucepan until it bubbles; add 

flour sit and pepper; mix until smooth 

th n pour hot milk in gradually. stirring and 
beating each time. Cook until it thickens 


BOOTH'S 


Crescent Brand 


"Food- 


Sardines 


Dinner Size 7 


F. E. Booru Co. 
Packers of High Grade Foods 
110 Market St., 


San Francisco, Calif. 





Insist on having Booth’ 
Crescent Brand in the Oval Tin 





| 
Is 
|. 
# 
eh 


| 
| F. E. Booth Co. 


110 Market St 
San Fr scr 


Please send free book f recipe 


, Dept. 111, 
Calif 
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Ne FLORSHEIM SHOE 











THE PATHFINDER STYLE Mest 


The refined, stylish appearance of The Flor- 
sheim Shoe wins you as a first-time wearer; 
excellent quality affords an economy that 
b | impels you to prefer Florsheims thereafter. 


The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 


BOOKLET ‘‘STYLES OF THE TIMES'? ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers + CHICAGO 























Wy 








Brown or Grey Suede. 14K 
solid gold mountings; 14K 
gold plated hooks; J sizes. 
$1.50 to $9.50 





Black Pin Seal. Solid gold mount 
ime 14K goid plated hooks; 3 
sizes. $2.00 to $9.25. 





Special Keytainer with Auto bi ense 
pocket. Brown or Black Calfskin 






Salid geld mountings; 14K ld 
tiated hooks i sizes. $3.25 bo 
211.00, 


Rich leather and fine gold— 
a practical gift of rare beauty 


“Thought- 
That's 


gauty says, “Good Taste!” Utility says, 
fulness." De Luxe Keytainers say both, 
everything a gift can say. 

Buxton Keytainers keep keys flat, orderly, and easy to 
find. They prevent key-worn pockets and key-torn hand 
bags. Patented Buxton revolving, humped key-hooks 
prevent loss of keys and let them turn easily. 

The new De Loxe Keytainers are fashioned by master 
craftsmen from the finest leathers and mounted with 14K 
gold plated hooks, All but a few are also trimmed with 
solid gold and packed in satin lined gift boxes.; They 
range in price from $1.50 to $11.00. 

Keytainers with polished nickel hooks 30¢ to ‘$4.00. 

The finest shops everywhere will gladly show you 
Buxton Keytainers—the “ thoughtful gift’’; write us if your 
dealer hasn't them. Dealers write for data and terms. 

BUXTON, INC., Springfield, Mass. 
Dept. § 
In New York: The Marbridge Bidg. 


In Canada: Rowland & € ‘ampbell, Ltd.,.Wi ianipes; 
Julian Sale Leather Goods Company, Toronto. 


BUXTON KEYTAINER 


PAT. OFF. 


The original patented Key-Kase 








for him. The contention isn’t that a man 


| of forty or fifty or sixty cannot be a good 
ge: and is that the man who doesn’t 


in golf until he is forty or fifty or sixty 
never can be more than a mediocre golfer, 
surveyed in terms of par golf. It can’t be 
done. Observe Sweetser, Sarazen, Bobby 
Jones, et al, you golfers who began in 
middle age, and weep. And don’t throw 
John Ball up at me, either. John Ball has 
played golf for more than thirty years; 
probably forty. 
The first golf club formed in this country 


| was the St. Andrew Golf Club, which was 
| organized on November 18, 1888, and now 
| has a fine course in Westchester County, 


New York. That is only thirty-four years 
ago, and golf did not get a fair start in this 
country until later. The great development 


| began with the new century, a little more 


| than twenty years ago. 


The delusion that 
golf is a game for the mature prevailed 


| strongly at first, and the young men and 





women paid little attention to it. The con- 
sequence was that the basic membership 
of the golf clubs of this country is now a 
mature membership. Of course, the young- 
sters have come on with a rush of late 
years, but the men who founded the clubs 
and built the links and supported and 
fostered the game were mature men. Most 
of these had known nothing of golf until 
that maturity, and most of them became 
just the sort of golfers their maturity de- 
creed—a few in the eighties, more in the 
nineties and most around a_ hundred. 
That’s what they are today. 

Consequently the dominant golf of this 
country should be the golf these men play, 
because they support the clubs and keep 
them going, in addiction to the great flocks 
of younger men who have taken up the 
game for recreation and exercise and not 
with any idea if making it a life’s practice 
and study. But these men see the small 
minority of experts, professionals and club 
fix-its steadily encroaching on their pleas- 
ure by making and remaking their courses 
so difficult as to be demoralizing, by creat- 
ing a task for them where they had a 
recreation. 


Depopularizing the Game 


They are the busy men in every com- 
munity. They haven't time to fuss around 
their clubs, and on the afternoons they get 
away do not want to be bothered with club 
affairs. They want to play golf. Where- 
fore, the gentlemen with time—you never 
saw an expert golfer who didn’t have time 
to burn; if he had not he wouldn’t be an 
expert golfer—steadily stick in bunkers 
and traps and remake greens and add 
hazards and penalize everything but the 
most perfect playing—and the busy men 
pay the bills like the chumps they are. 

Of course, there is the argument that 
golf is golf, which it surely is. The expert 
will point out to you that this four-hundred- 
yard-hole, say, should be done in four—a 
drive, an approach to the green and two 
putts. If you get a two-hundred-yard 
drive, or better, you are supposed to slam 


| the ball up to the green and on it with 


your brassy, carefully avoiding a slice with 
your driver or a hook with your brassy, 
keeping out of all traps and scrupulously 
away from all hazards, and then go down 
in two putts. That’s par golf, as required 
by that hole. He does it now and then. 
But it isn’t once in a hundred trials that 
the average golfer gets less than a five on 
such a hole. Probably the average for the 
average is six. Wherefore, what in the name 
of Tom Morris is the sense in putting the 
burden of an impossible four on a man who 
is lucky to get away with a six? Par golf, 
they say. Rigor of the game. Exact and 
scientific requirements. Excites aspiration. 
Breeds concentration and endeavor. Is an 
inspiration—a crown of glory to gain. 
By the nicks in the overworked niblick 


| tosh! It is not only the rigor but the 


| rigor mortis of the game. 
| and demoralization. 


It excites wrath 
It. breeds profanity 
and temper. It is asking the average golfer 
to do what he cannot do, for no other rea- 
son than that a few of the members of the 
club can do it—now and then. It is setting 
an onerous task instead of providing a 
pleasure. 

As I understand it, the men who made, 
are making and will make for quite a spell 
golf possible in this country are the mature 
men, the men of affairs, who now are toil- 
ing through the traps, cursing the hazards, 
balling themselves up with the bunkers, 
gumming their games with slices and hooks, 
rampaging through the rough, trying to 
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keep on unnecessarily narrow fairways— 
enduring all the hideous penalizations the 
experts have put on them. And it rouses 
to protest one who has reached a modicum 
of maturity himself to note this constant 
perversion of the few over the cost-paying, 
upkeep-providing, supporting and sustain- 
ing many—meaning me. 

Furthermore, if so be the idea is that 
golf as it is conducted today, and as the 
plants for it are being remade and experted 
into insuperableness for the average golfer, 
is for the forthcoming benefit of the juniors 
rather than for the present enjoyment of 
the seniors, then the plan defeats its pur- 
pose, because the costs are getting so exces- 
sive that the juniors can’t afford to join 
the clubs—unless, of course, their rich 
papas finance them. I mean the juniors 
who should join and belong, who need golf 
and whom golf needs, the young busi- 
ness and professional men who are the 
comers in the communities, but who finance 
themselves by their own endeavors—the 
real ones. 


Democratize the Links 


The sort of golf clubs I mean are not 
those highly exclusive, gold-plated million- 
airish ones, where it costs anywhere from 
three thousand to ten thousand dollars 
to join, or any such institutions whatso- 
ever. Those are merely ultradevelopments 
of that disgusting American snobbery that 
thinks that exclusiveness that is obtained 
by making it costly adds distinction. I 
mean the average golf clubs, in the average 
American community, which are supported 
by the average American golfers, but, as 
I have shown, are run by small coteries 
of experts. 

Relief from this condition is being ob- 
tained by the establishment of public golf 
courses, and there should be a hundred 
times as many of these as there are. Still, 
a public golf course will not supply the 
vehicle that is needed by the men who 
organize the clubs, or for the men who 
should belong to the clubs. 

As it stands, the apparent feature of our 
American club golf, which is the golf that 
keeps the game going, is the continuous 
pressure to remake and remodel the links 
for the benefit of the few rather than main- 
tain them for the enjoyment of the many. 
The professionals and the star amateurs 
have the links in their grasp, and they are 
suiting them to their purposes, with the 
sheepish acquiescence of the men who are 
paying the bills, based on the bunk of the 
professionals, the professional writers, the 
golf architects, the material sellers, and so 
on, that golf is golf only as they see it and 
as they play it; and that the producer, the 
paying consumer, has no rights that any 
person who can play in seventy is required 
to respect. 

The sad verse is that they get away with 
it. They look on the ninety and the hun- 
dred men—the thousands and thousands of 
those to the tens of themselves—as poor, 
forlorn dubs who have no golfing value save 
as bill footers, assessment payers, tourna- 
ment contributors and club providers; 
and the poor forlorn dubs stand for it, 
which shows that the few have sized up 
the situation correctly. 

Five years from now twice as many peo- 
ple will be playing golf in this country as 
are playing it now. Only a few of the 
bigoted refuse to admit its value as a recre- 
ation and an exercise. By that time no 
doubt, unless the average golfer makes a 
protest and makes that protest stick, the 
experts will have the links so difficult that 
they won’t be able to play them themselves. 

What is needed in this country today is a 
national movement to democratize the 
golf links; to build them and keep them 
for the man who plays golf for recreation 
and for exercise instead of rebuilding them 
for the exclusive benefit of the few who, 
because they have devoted all their time 
to it, can do their succession of pars. 

If the great golfing public would get a 
correct line of what is being done to it it 
would not be long until the few would be 
herded off on links where they could have 
difficulties galore, and the tens of thousands 
of fairly good golfers could be fairly good 
in comfort, in peace and to the great ad- 
vantage of the moral atmosphere of their 
communities; for, when all is said and 
done, these heavily trapped, trickily haz- 
arded, wavy-greened and narrow-fairwayed 
golf links, these triumphs of golf architec- 
ture and these demoralizers of the average 
golfer do raise hob with the ethical in 
language and deportment. 
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CT Jn no sense a makeshift—but a finely 
[ ) built, generously proportioned closed car 
J that measures up in every particular to 
Sedans that ordinarily sell at a thousand dollars 
more than the open model. 


rat eM in royal coach blue—graceful, sweep- 
ing lines—perfect poise and balance. Four wide 
doors. Full five-passenger capacity. 

The interior appointments insure restful comfort 


with every convenience thoughtfully provided 
for. Oniy such skill as that of Moon craftsmen, 


The 1923 series of Moon cars 
attractive and complete line of 


Six-40—5-passenger Touring. .. $1,195 Six-40-— Coupe 

Six-40 Roadster 1,195 Six-40 — 5-passenger tour-d 

Six-40—T ourlux 1,445 Six-58 —5- and 7-passenger 
Prices f t 


acquired through fifty years of fine coach build- 
ing, could have achieved so complete and satisfy- 
ing a result—so compact without crowding—so 
ingeniously fitted —faultless in taste. 


Steel body. Silent roof. Rain-proof windshield 
with permanent metal sun visor. Upholstery 
deep, inviting, restful. Finished in imported silk- 
finished broadcloth. 


Sturdy—spirited—elegantly appointed—the 
Moon Sedan makes instant appeal to those who 
shun the commonplace —who seek individuality. 


comprises an unusually 


open and closed models 


‘MOON 


Built Motor Car Louis, 


by Moon 


Company, St 


U.S. A. Founded 1907 by 








Jose ph W Moon 
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Hotels Statler | 


Buffalo - Cleveland - Detroit ~- St. Louis 


The new Hotel Statler in Buffalo (1100 
rooms, 1100 baths) will open in April, 1923 


otels Statler 
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Hotels Statler 


= By) You're In Our Confidence 


F YOU have been reading the instructions to Statler 

employees, printed in these pages, you have a good idea 
of the helpful, interested, courteous service which we insist 
that our guests must have in these hotels. 













Ane, 


Wotel 
Pennsylvani 





If you haven't been seeing them, ask us to send you 
proofs of preceding advertisements. 


Hotels, Statler That advertising was addressed to you—but it was also, 
Seong ea See and more especially, addressed to our employees. Every 





harm ogy 





assistant manager, every room-clerk, every waiter, bellboy 
or other employee of these hotels knows that you know 
just what instructions he works under. He knows that 
you are taken into our confidence. He is just that much 
more watchful to see that you get the kind of service that 
is promised you—just that much more intent upon making 
good with you—than he would be if his responsibilities 
hadn't been defined in writing and passed on to you as 
well as to him. 


That is the real reason behind this advertising: it has 
been, besides being advertising, a tool of management. 
It has helped us in our unending insistence to thousands 
ig of employees that our policies must be carried out and our 
te guests must be pleased. It has at the same time presented 
to you and to the public our strongest advertising argu- 
ment, which is that the service we render in these hotels 
gives you an extra value and satisfaction for your money 
whenever you come to us. 


PON ALN 


In the Park Square district of BOSTON there is to be another HOTEL 
STATLER, with 1100 rooms, 1100 baths, opening date to be announced later. j 
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1 Pennsylvania 


Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal, New York. (The Largest Hotel in the World | 
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shot ahead rapidly. The nature of my work 
was such that I was at home a good deal and 
I used this opportunity to supplement his 
education. With Wells I felt that history 
was the logical background of intelligent 
living, and I was amazed to discover that 
the routine grammar and high-school course 
called for pitifully little. To make up for 
this lack I undertook the subject with him 
as incidental reading, beginning with the 
story of our own country. I continued this 
through the summer months, not as a study 
but as the source of a wealth of extremely 
interesting data. I presented the matter 
as though it were biographical—the story 
of the events that led finally to his own 
arrival on the stage. I was surprised at the 
reaction I received. The world began to 
grow larger for both of us. 

In the meanwhile his mother was putting 
in from one to two hours a day on his 
music—hard, grinding labor. He had no 
particular talent, but we both argued that 
this was all the more reason for developing 
that side of him. In my own case my 
parents had grown discouraged and quit, a 
fact I had never ceased to regret, as in later 
years I felt keenly the desire to express my- 
self through this medium. I did not intend 
to see this mistake repeated in his case. 
Day after day, week after week, month 
after month, and finally year after year she 
kept faithfully after him in the midst of all 
her other duties. She secured results, but 
it was dog-goned hard work and dog-goned 
discouraging work. 

It must sound as though we were making 
a precocious little prig out of this young- 
ster, but we were doing nothing of the 
sort. I was giving as much time to his amuse- 
ments as to his studies. And incidentally 
it must be remembered that what we were 
doing with him we were in varying degrees 
doing with the others. Our efforts to give 
our children every advantage should be 
multiplied by four. 

The boy remained, as far as I could see, 
absolutely normal. He was keen about 
play and I gave him everything within rea- 
son with which to play. The Christmas bill 
for toys was really formidable. Besides 
these special toys I supplied him, as a 
matter of course, with roller skates and ice 
skates, with sleds and skis, with baseballs 
and bats and mitts, with footballs and 
medicine balls, with fishing rods and boats, 
and Lord knows what else. I went even 
further. For his sake and the pleasure of 
the others I purchased a car and with it 
covered most of the roads of New England. 
With him and the other children in mind 
I had also developed a summer place that 
provided for them all the pleasures of the 
c= out-of-doors, including a motor boat. 

{ere for four months a year we all camped 
and fished and hunted and played Indian 
and motored and swam and made gardens 
and climbed mountains and picnicked. 
Come to catalogue it, I am amazed at how 
I ever found time and money to accornplish 
all this. For I was no millionaire and had 
to earn every cent as I went along. 


Disagreeable Traits Crop Out 


In order that he might continue some of 
these pleasures through the winter I joined 
a country club near town, and here under 
the best of conditions he was able to slide 
and ski. When it was too stormy for this 
I made it a point to take him on Saturdays 
to a skating rink where to the music a a 
band he could skate, or to the big Y. M. ¢ 
A. tank where he could swim. I furnished 
him with instructors so that he could learn 
to do these things properly. 

I didn’t stop even here. I took up tennis 
late and have always enjoyed playing it, 
though because of lack of early training 
I have remained more or less of a dub. The 
quick eye, the automatic reaction of 
muscles, and particularly the form which 
develops speed and accuracy have to be 
cultivated early. My own playing was 
conscious and deliberate, but still I loved it. 

As the boy developed to a point where he 
could hold a racket I went out on the 
courts with him and popped balls for him 
to knock galley-west. But I made him hold 
his racket as it should be held, made him 
keep balanced on his toes and made him 
cut out slicing and the frills of the game 
the things a boy generally wants to do 
first—and concentrate on control. Frankly 
this was stupid. It took the edge off my 
own game and was monotonously tiresome. 
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EVERY ADVANTAGE 


(Continued from Page 25) | 
When I was done with him I had neither | 


the spirit nor the strength left to play a 
game myself. If I were going to p aim a 
crown of any sort—which I'm not—I'd 
base my case on this detail. However, I 
had the satisfaction of seeing him improve. 
In a short while he will undoubtedly be 
able to lick me and then he'll be looking 
for another antagonist. 

The boy was about ten years old when 
my wife and I noticed certain tendencies 
that disturbed us. In spite of all his ad- 
vantages he was developing marked weak- 
nesses and many disagreeable traits. The 
worst one of all was selfishness. One day 
when it was inconvenient for me to play 
I asked him to take on his younger brother. 

“He can’t play,” was his answer. 
“No,” Ladmitted. “But you can teach 
him.” 

“That isn’t any fun forme,” was his reply. 

“What of it? I can’t say that I’ve had 
any particular fun playing with you all 
these months.” 

“TI don’t knock the balls out of the court 
all the time the way he does,” he said a bit 
surlily. 

“You did at the beginning. You would 
now if I let loose. Slow your game down 
until he gets the hang of it.” 


The Discontent of the Pampered 


I did not like his attitude at the time 
and I liked it less later on. Instead of 
honestly oenuy J his brother on the court 
he did nothing but irritate him to a point 
where the younger boy finally refused to 
play. Perhaps that was more or less of a 
natural boyish trait—brothers are always 
bullying each other—but the lack of con- 
sideration this showed toward me came as 
a surprise. When I tried to make him see 
this I received no satisfaction. 

“Very well,” I said, ‘I'll take the kid on 
myself, and when I’m done with him he’ll 
trim you good and plenty.” 

I undertook this, but the only reaction 
I got was increased surliness. Further- 
more, I quickly saw that in pitting one 
brother against the other I was exciting a 
spirit of jealousy. That wouldn’t do. And 
anyway the seat of the trouble was deeper. 

With my eyes now opened I began to 
observe him more closely. I discovered a 
curious discontent and restlessness in him 
more manifest in his play than at any other 
time. At the beginning of the next long va- 
cation I noticed that he never saw anything 
through. His interest sagged quickly and 
he moved from one unfinished game to 
another, dragging his brother along with 
him, I was aware, too, of a growing irre- 
sponsibility. He dropped his things wher- 
ever he happened to be. He ruined his 
racket and baseball mitt by leaving them 
out in the rain. When taken to task for 
this he was wholly indifferent. 

I had given him certain minor tasks to 
do around the house, like filling the wood 
box and hauling down the flag at night. 
Unless constantly reminded he forgot them 
regularly. 

“But,” I explained, “that is no excuse. 
It’s the forgetting that makes this a fault.” 

I tried punishment. 

“The next time you forget we'll forget 
your dessert,”’ I said. 





The only effect that had was to one 


him day after day of his dessert and 
him feeling like a martyr. 

The trouble went deeper. I increased 
the mover of the punishment. In a fit 
of temper he rebelled at some minor task 
his mother assigned to him, and I ordered 
him upstairs in the middle of the day and 
made him go to bed. Just before dinner 
I went up there to see what the effect was. 
1 was met by the startling exclamation: 

“T wish I was dead! Oh, I wish I was 
dead!” 

The phrase took away my breath. After 
making due allowance for the fact that 
every boy has his dramatic cravings that 
find satisfactory outlet only through this 


eave 


somber medium, I realized I was facing a | 
Temporary as this mood undoubt- | 


crisis. 
edly was, it was significant. That it was 
possible for a healthy youngster—and he 
was neither run down nor nervous—to feel 
even for a few minutes this terrible discon- 
tent with life was to me a revelation. It 
meant that something was radically wrong 
in my system of training. 

We had given the boy every advantage 
and here was the result. There are those 
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Kardex Instal- 
lation of R. H 
Macy & Co., 
New York 


Kardex Reduces Delay 
in Handling Customers for Macy 
Saves 1% minutes per sale, or 50 hours a day 


N using Kardex to save their customers’ time 
and thus build good-will, R. H. Macy & Co., 
New York, have brought their Accounting System 
very close to 100% efficiency. 
You can certainly make similar savings in your 
business, whatever it may he, for Kardex is 
now used by more than 8t),000 concerns in 
300 lines of business. 


Telephone for a Kardex Man. He will ex 
plain how Kardex saves time and money 
for concerns like R. H. Macy & Co., and 
how it can solve your problems. 


KARDEX, 223 Kardex Bldg., Tonawanda, N.Y. 


The Kardex Staff of Vocational & Occupational Specialists has created 
record-forme for every type of business record These forms are avail 
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| who will jump to the immediate conclusion 

that this was merely a case of spoiled child, 

| but I have given a wrong impression if I 
| have led anyone to believe that even with 
ali the time and thought I spent on his 
development I made of him nothing but a 
pet. He had never been humored. With- 
out being stubbornly autocratic I had held 
him to a strict discipline. The advantages 
I ac were all sound and normal and 
healthful. The list of things I had refused 
to give him, enjoyed by most of his play- 
mates, was a long one. The movies, for in- 
stance, which played so important a ok 
in the lives of his fellows, I had cut out abso- 
| lutely. With everyone else going from one 
| to five times a week it was difficult to make 
| him understand why he was barred. But 
| on this matter I took an arbitrary stand. 
| To my mind they increase the tension of 
young lives already near the breaking 
point with the hectic pace of modern con- 
ditions. Our daily papers are bad enough, 
but when you increase their effect by 
visualization of even more ghastly melo- 
drama or even of distorted comedy you are 
running an awful chance. But the par- 
ticular feature of them I abhor is that it is 
such an effortless way of satisfying the 
imagination. Reading calls for thought 
and concentration, the spoken drama— 
even light drama—for some understanding 
and mental response; but the film is a 
direct appeal to lazy ignorance. One has 
only to stare vacantly. 

Nor had the boy experienced as yet any- 
| thing of jazz. At ten that might hardly be 
expected, but I had attended a function 
conducted by one of the most swagger 
girls’ schools in the East and seen dozens 
of youngsters of his age going through the 
frankly sensual antics of this dance. It is 
as common at children’s Pp my of today 
as Going to Jerusalem and the polka used 
to be. I know also of at least one promis- 
| ing older boy whose entire college career 
was sacrificed to this form of amusement 
alone. I’m no 6 sgn and I’ve had a fair 
| amount of worldly experience, and I find 
no difficulty in seeing through the light veil 
thrown by society over this particular form 
of entertainment. 
| I had given the boy every advantage. 
| That phrase haunted me. To accomplish 
this both his mother and I had made our 
lives incidental to his. To further his 
development we had given up our social 
interests and our financial interests. And 
this was the result! 

My thoughts went back to some of the 
incidental Fistorical reading I had done 
with him—especially to a life of Lincoln 
we had read together. It had been an 
inspiration to see how in spite of every 
disadvantage that clean white will to do 
had pushed on. We had read also the auto- 
biographies of three quite different modern 
men—Bok and Carnegie and Roosevelt. 
Each one stood for a type of success won 
over all obstacles. These men instead of 
pon ag every advantage had suffered 
every disadvantage—Bok and ee 
through poverty, Roosevelt through ill- 
health. And come to think of it, that was 
the story of a at majority of all the 
brilliant men of Sacteey. 








The Discipline of Adversity 


The fact made me think. Was it in spite 
of these disadvantages or because of them? 
In connection with this it occurred to me 
to ask what had become of the sons of these 
great historical figures—where they had 
sons—who because of their fathers must 
have enjoyed extraordinary advantages. 
With few exceptions, they left no record 
behind them. They slipped quietly into 
the oblivion of the mass. It was interest- 
ing to note particularly the efforts of one 
brilliant character who for long dominated 
his period, and who with fine intelligence 
and a high sense of responsibility quite 
delibe~ately attempted to develop his chil- 
dren out of the rich fund of his experience 
and position. The result was negative. 
They turned out to be good citizens—which 
is something—but no better nor any more 
capable than the sons of thousands of 
fathers who would have been willin 
make almost any sacrifice to give their 
| own such inestimable privileges. And not 
| one of these fathers but who would even 
| more readily have made any sacrifice to 
| save their sons from the early conditions 

surrounding Lincoln or even Bok, Carnegie 
and Roosevelt. 
| It is interesting to speculate on what 
would have become of Lincoln had he been 
brought up in a comfortable middle-class 
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home, educated at some modern prepara- 
tory school and graduated at Harvard. 
He might or might not have been some- 
thing more than a prominent member of 
the Illinois bar. And this is no argument 
against education, but only against a too 
on method of gaining it. 

nce stated, the fact seems obvious 
enough—the disadvantages rather than 
the advantages are what develop the 
strength of a real man. In the case of 
those we have mentioned and in the case 
of most others adverse conditions were 
forced upon them. They could not escape 
except by conquering them, and it was in 
this process that they developed their tre- 
mendous power. In a way then we can 
call their misfortunes a blessing. Contrari- 
wise, as the Caterpillar would say, most 
so-called advantages are in the nature of 
disadvantages. 

The great parental paradox is that while 
we are working might and main to provide 
our children with the finest of living con- 
ditions we are more often than not provid- 
ing them with the worst. I do not know of 
any greater tragedy in life than this of the 
conscientious man doing his level best, 
only to discover too late that he has been all 
wrong. That is the grimmest of grim irony. 

My wife and I held a council of war. 

“It’s a curious state of affairs,” I said. 
“Here for ten years I’ve tried to act 
intelligently for the best interests of these 
children in order that they might enjoy 
every advantage, and now I’m convinced 
they would have been better off had some- 
thing happened to me five years ago and 
they had been thrown upon their own re- 
sources.” 

“That isn’t possible!”’ she exclaimed. 

“Tt doesn’t sound reasonable under the 
circumstances,” I admitted, “but I believe 
it to be a cold-blooded fact. If I should die 
tomorrow you'd see the boy develop amaz- 
ingly under the new responsibility.” 


Too Many Playthings 


“TI hope you're not considering any such 
heroic measure,” she replied. 

“IT am not,” I admitted. ‘Another 
equally helpful contingency would be for 
me to go broke.” 

“*T prefer,that to the other,”’ she answered. 

“Rather selfishly, perhaps, I have fought 
and shall continue to fight both programs. 
And of course both involve certain disad- 
vantages. But either makes a good start- 
ing point for speculation. Why can’t we 
use the hypothetical situation and cull from 
it the best? I don’t know why thinking 
people should wait until forced by circum- 
stance into action. We've been giving our 
children too much—with the best inten- 
tions in the world.” 

“They are so young yet, 
rupted. 

“To be sure, but it is while they are 
young that they are best molded. Look at 
the boy.” Her face appeared worried. 
“*We’ve given him too much. We are even 
giving too much to the baby.” 

The youngest was only five. 
up at me, startled. 

“She has too many playthings,” I went 
on grimly. ‘‘I noticed the other day how 
she was beginning to toss them aside, one 
after another. If she had nothing but a 
wooden spool she’d make the most of that 
by calling in her imagination. In the end 
that spool would furnish her more pleasure 
than anything the toyshops ever invented. 
We've been buying these toys to suit our 
own jaded senses. I’m through.” 

“Daddy!” she exclaimed. 

“And the eight-year-old—a jackknife 
and a few sticks for him. The great trick 
is not to give but to withhold. My proposi- 
tion is from now on to act as though our 
income had been cut in half and bank that 
saved half for ourselves. It’s going to be 
hard, but that is the point of it—for us and 
for them. We've been getting too soft, all 
of us.” 

“I’m sure I don’t think we’ve gone in 
much for luxuries,”’ she said. ‘We've pro- 
vided the children only with the decent, 
normal things.” 

“The point is that many of the so-called 
decent, normal things of today are in 
reality luxuries,” I argued. “They are 
luxuries because they satisfy artificially 
needs that properly should be satisfied 
only after effort. We've taken over the 
effort that in some measure is the rightful 
heritage of our children. To that extent 
we've n selfish.” 

“Selfish?” 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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High pressure lubricating system 


If you own one of the three million Alemite-equipped cars it 
will pay you to make use of this wonderful lubricating system 
regularly—every 500 miles. If your car is not Alemite-equipped, 
the very best investment you can make is to install this system 
at once. The Alemite High Pressure Lubricating System makes 
thorough chassis lubrication a very simple matter. A turn of 
the handle of the Alemite Compressor develops 500 pounds’ 
pressure to the square inch to force out the worn-out grease 
and put new lubricant into the bearings. With winter com- 
ing it is important that you have your car completely 
Alemite-equipped by installing a set of Alemite 
Lubricating Spring Covers—which encase each 
spring ina flexible armor of lead-coated, non- 
rusting steel. Each cover is packed with 
lubricant by meansof the AlemiteCom- 
pressor,and retains the lubricant, 
keeping slush, ice, water and grit 
away from between the 
spring leaves, making the 
car ride much easier, 
saving the body 
from jolts and 
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packed in Yo-pound and 5-pound auto-loading containers 
to fill the Alemite Compressor. For dealers and bulk users 
it is packed in barrels, half-barrels and 100-pouad drums 
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STREPTOCOCCI, one of many common disease germs often found in embedded 
dirt in rugs (very highly magnified) 


(At right) Colonies of bacteria (including some fungi) grown from organisms in 
the dirt taken from a 6 by 9 rug by the Royal 
extracted by the Royal in 8 minutes, the total number of living organisms was 
more than 12 thousand million 





ounces of embedded dirt 


In the 12% 
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Streptococci —=millions in a clean rug 


—science reveals the hidden germ-danger in embedded dirt 


O small that dozens might cling to a 

single dust particle! 

They are microbes, and often they 
are harmless. But again, if they are the 
dangerous type, one might be enough to 
cause serious sickness. 

It is an uncomfortable thought that the 
rug which looks so clean upon your floors 
may be the home of millions—yes, thou- 
sands of millions—of invisible organisms. 
Yet science has proved that this is the fact. 


A peep through the microscope 


In the embedded dirt from a single 6 by 9 
Wilton rug have been found more than 
12 thousand million living organisms. 

In the analysis, made by the Medical Re- 
search Laboratories of Chicago, three dan- 
gerous types of bacteria were identified — 
germs causing intestinal troubles and diar- 
rhea in children, blood and heart diseases. 

Yet before the Royal Electric Cleaner 
extracted this dirt (124 ounces of it) that 
rug had just been thoroughly beaten and 
swept by ordinary cleaning methods, It 
was supposedly a clean rug! 


Are YOUR clean rugs dangerous? 


To merely clean the surface, it has been 
shown, does not do away with the danger. 
Deep down in the pile of the rug remains 
the embedded dirt, swarming with living 
organisms. 

This embedded dirt is beaten into the air 
by footfalls, etc. You breathe it. Your chil- 


ROYAL Electric Cleaner 


Cleans By Air Alone/s 





dren breathe it; it gets upon things they put 
into their mouths. To them especially em- 
bedded dirt in rugs is a positive menace. 


How can you remove this 
embedded dirt? 


There is only one way to remove this danger- 
ous embedded dirt in your home, and that is 
with powerful air suction. And this powerful 
suction must be scientifically applied. 


The Royal Electric'Cleaner reaches deep 
down into the depths of your rugs and gets out 
the embedded dirt. First, because it produces 
a remarkably powerful suction. Second, be- 
cause the suction is scientifically applied 
directly to the rug surface along the entire 
length of the 14-inch nozzle; the patented Royal 
adjustment screw does this. Thus the Royal does 
the work more easily, more quickly and more 
thoroughly than any known cleaning method. 

Thus, even from rugs that have been thor- 
oughly beaten and swept by ordinary methods, 
the Royal will extract large quantities of em- 
bedded dirt-—the unsanitary, germ-bearing 
dirt that menaces your health oe et of your 
children. Ask the Royal dealer to explain this. 


Cannot harm rugs 
Yet, powerful as it is, the Royal is absolutely 
harmless, because it cleans by air alone. 

And the Royal is so light (it weighs but 11 
pounds) and cleans so fast that it will never 
tire you. The convenient trigger-switch on the 
handle saves stooping, and the wide nozzle 
goes easily into corners and under furniture. 

So simply and sturdily is the Royal built 
that it is practically trouble-proof and will 
last a lifetime with ordinary care. 


Let the Royal Man show you 


No doubt your rugs appear spotlessly clean. 


The Royal Man 


He is an expert in housecleaning and can show you many interesting 
labor-saving methods of cleaning. He is courteous and considerate; you 


need never hesitate to ask him for a demonstration in your home 
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EMBEDDED DIRT 














This laboratory test (dirt extracted by a Royal and 
emptied into a jar of water) shows how the Royal gets 
the embedded dirt as well as surface litter such as 
threads and lint. The embedded dirt sinks, surface litter 
floats. Note the much greater quantity of embedded dirt 


But let a Royal Man go over one with a Royal 
Electric Cleaner. You will be astonished at 
the quantity of dangerous, embedded dirt that 
has lain hidden in the depths of your rugs. 
Arrange with the local Royal dealer today 
to have a rug cleaned in your home—no obli- 
gation at all. If you don’t know who he is, 
write us and we'll put you in touch with him. 
DEALERS: The valuable Royal Franchise may be had 
in certain cities and towns. Write for information. 
RETAIL REPRESENTATIVES: There are numerous 


desirable opportunities for men of ability in capacity of 
Royal Men. Inquire of your local Royal dealer 


THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in C senate by 
Continental Electric Co., Lté., Toronto, Canada 
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(Continued from Page 122) 

‘Most parents are, and the more they 
sacrifice, the more selfish they are. It is 
both easier and pleasanter to give a child 
what he wants than not to doso. It takes 
real courage to withhold when we can so 
easily supply.” 

““We’ve taken a firm stand on everything 
we considered unwholesome,” she re- 
minded me. 

“That is well enough, but we must go 
further and allow them to learn that even 
innocent pleasures call for effort. And we 
must teach them the meaning of self- 
sacrifice.” 

The mother shook her head doubtfully. 

“I think you are making too much of 
this,” she decided. 

In one way I was. I was going to ex- 
tremes in order to emphasize my point. 
And yet there was sound reason in my 
stand. An illustration, trivial enough in 
itself, proved this. 

On our summer rides in the automobile 
it had become a habit for us to stop en 
route for ice-cream cones. Offhand it 
would seem difficult to formulate any argu- 
ment against this mild indulgence; but 
the children had come to view this as one 
of their prerogatives. They began to tease 
at every village through which we passed, 
and finally this sweet goal became an obses- 
sion that dominated and often spoiled the 
whole ride—a ride through some of the 
most beautiful scenery in America. This 
was one of the first things we tackled. 

I'll never forget how shamefaced and 
mean both my wife and I felt when I issued 
the parental bull against cones. For days 
we could not pass a drug store without feel- 
ing miserable, conscious of the disappointed 
group behind us. But honestly it did us all 
good. At the end of a week or so the chil- 
dren accepted the inevitable and turned 
their thoughts to something else besides a 
bit of sweets. And when on very rare occa- 
sions we did stop, the treat came in the 
nature of a grand surprise and was enjoyed 
with whetted appetites. 

This was the beginning of a process of 
simplification in which instead of every ad- 
vantage I sought to give my children, 
within reason, every disadvantage—as we 
toss a bone to a dog in order to harden 
his teeth. 


How the Plan Worked Out 


I doubled and tripled the amount of 
work the boys had been doing up to now. 
I made them wash the car as their part of 
the daily ride and made them keep the 
motor boat shipshape. I made them mow 
the front lawn. In this and similar work 
I was obliged to overcome the impulse to 
do the work myself based upon the fact 
I could do it so much better and so much 
more easily. It was harder to stand by and 
instruct than to wade in, but stand by I 
did. Furthermore I did not offer to pay 
for this labor. I made them accept it as 
their contribution to the running of the 
place. It began to dawn upon them that 
they were not living in a world where 
everything they wanted dropped down like 
manna from the skies. 

It was surprising how quickly we secured 
a wholesome reaction. At first there was 
some grumbling, and it looked as though 
we had added two or three new martyrs to 
an already long list; but as the novelty 
wore away they settled down to business 
and became normal. Better still, they 
chirked up and became more consistently 
happy than they had ever been. They were 
recovering their self-respect, and with that 
their respect for their parents. We call our 
children little men and women, but we do 
not realize how literally true that is. They 
are eager to play their ‘part in the worle 
more eager in many cases than adults. 
Responsibility appeals to their pride and 
rouses their ambition. As dependents they 
are wholly negative. 

It is curious how we point out to them 
as heroic examples worthy of emulation 
the newsboy in the street who as the sole 
support of a widowed mother sells papers 
before and after school, and then proceed 
to deprive our own of every opportunity 
to carry this emulation into effect. We 
point out further how many of these boys 
have become mayors and governors and 
even presidents, successful men in every 
profession, and quote them to a man as 
giving credit for this success to those early 
years of hardships. After spurring our 
children on to this extent we create for them 
utterly opposed conditions, by carefully 
removing every obstacle and leaving them 
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relatively as limp as hothouse flowers. It 


is small wonder that when later they are | 


transplanted into the stern out-of-doors 
weather they find it hard to stand up. 
The following Christmas we cut out all 
expensive Christmas presents and gave 
each child an allowance of one dollar to 
spend at the ten-cent store. They went in 
there and had the time of their lives pick- 


ing out little things for one another. And | 


they were left quite as satisfied as with the 
five and ten dollar gifts I had previously 
been making. After all there is just as weaek 
fun in a tiny tin car dragged over the floor 
as in some of the elaborate systems of 
tracks and real engines that cost up to 
hundreds of dollars. On the face of it that 
sounds absurd, but it is a fact. I have tried 
it out. And the explanation is that a 
normal child supplies through his imagina- 
tion whatever is lacking before his eyes. 
The pleasure is not so instantaneous, but 
it lasts longer. If you don’t believe it give 
your little girl one old rag doll and let her 
play with it for a while. Then give her ten 
of the finest, and note the balance at the 
end of a week in favor of the one ra 





doll. | 


The point of saturation is easily reached in | 


children, and the effect is deadly because 
they have so few resources left. 
is so self-evident that it needs no argument, 
and yet in the face of this we go right on 
making the same old mistakes. But per- 
sonally I’m through. 


Gratifying Results 


Next summer I’m going to secure for the 
oldest boy a job in the local village grocery 
store. 
prietor. He seemed doubtful at first. 

“T’m afraid he'll only be in the way.” 

“Tf he is fire him,” I said. ‘He's com- 
ing in here to work and make good. I’m 
asking and shall expect no special favors.” 

But he will make good. He is anxious 
to undertake it. The idea appeals to him 
as a novelty— playing store in a very 
realistic way. have already begun to 
give him some preliminary training, with 
the object of making him understand that 
while there ought to be plenty of fun in the 
job there will be also plenty of responsi- 
bility. I want him to use the opportunity 
to learn how to approach people graciously 
and handle them pleasantly. He will have 
a good model in the present proprietor. 

The boy ought to learn here, too, values. 
He will not be so apt to be careless in the 
use of foodstuffs when he learns what they 
cost, and that, too, in terms of his own 
modest wages. After working a week for 
five doilars it will mean something to him. 

My plans call for a variety of occupa- 
tions for him—the following year in a gift 
shop, the next possibly in the local clothing 
store, another behind the soda fountain. 

Whatever money he earns I will allow 
him to handle as he wishes, although I shall 
give him my best advice. It will be his 
own, and though I don’t want him to be 
penurious or to place too much emphasis 
on the value of dollars, I shall try to make 
him understand that at his age every dollar 
has the potential value—by the simple 
process of compound interest — of some five 
dollars. I want him to consider this only 
when tempted to spend it on himself. 
Whenever he wishes to spend a dollar on 
someone else—his sister or brothers or 
mother or his friends—I shall encourage 
him to go the limit. Every dollar so spent 
will pay him an interest higher than any- 
thing known to the ordinary banker. 

Within the last six months the spirit of 
the entire family has changed—including 
my own. I feel freer and more confident 
than ever before. I appreciate those hard 
years of my own past now and understand 
the development they afforded me. I have 
ceased to worry about the future. I am 
able to throw off minor personal difficulties 
that used to oppress me. I know that dis- 
advantages have their advantages even at 
my age, and that many so-called advan- 
tages are to be regarded with suspicion. 

And mother—well, she has plenty to do 
still. Her job is to make the children do 
more and more for her instead of trying 
to do more and more for them. 

“But that is much harder,” 
plained not long ago. 

“Correct,”” I admitted readily enough. 

She stooped to pick up a pair of rubbers 
left by the youngest boy in the middle of 
the hall. 

“Careful,” I warned. 

She straightened herself with a sad smile 
and left them there. “It’s so much easier 
the ocher way,” she said. 


she com- 


The thing | 


I have already spoken to the pro- | 
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political strategy. I have seen presidential 
campaigns when each of the candidates, 
men like Roosevelt and Taft, made glaring 
errors in the first reader of eneralship; 
and two in which the craft P Wilson in 
fundamental political strategy stood up 
like a monument to the old virtue—or is it 
a vice?—of pure classic foxiness. 

Some day soon I am going to set forth 
the elements of strategy in national politi- 
cal campaigns, explaining exactly how a 


——— magician must always work 


ain any earned success, and showing by 

nite examples how the rabbit was ex- 
ae from the hat. I do not mean that 
the rabbit must necessarily be a bad rabbit. 
Hughes had a good rabbit, for instance, but 
in running for the Presidency he dropped 
all his paraphernalia, stepped on the hat, 
killed the rabbit, and let his stage hands 
drop the curtain just as he was about to do 
the extraction. He would never make the 
same mistakes in because he would 
have sense enough to obtain the help of 
those who know the game. 

The beginner who does not know the 
game comes to it not only not knowing the 
game but with a whole van load of illu- 
sions. This van load is bad enough for the 
greenhorn who starts in normal times in 
the normal way to work up from the 

heotead times worse when 
one having jumped for the top branches of 
politics from the springboard of a crusade 
which however high its goal is an amateur 
show—finds himself out on a limb. There 
is only one comfort then. I found it. The 
average old-line party machine manage- 
ment, hard-boiled and experienced, can 
always be a little more stupid than the 
amateurs. 

The amateurs, by and large, when they 
are driven out of the hive of every-day life 
and into politics by the smudge arising 
from the zeal of reform are at a terrible 
disadvantage. Zeal for independence, zeal 
ture of the 
management of old parties produce terrible 
disadvantages. They produce in the first 
place the tragedy of organized incom- 
patibility. 


Old Muckraking Days 


I confess to being even now a kind of 
natural reformer. However, I am enough 
on the inside to restrain my desire, still 
sometimes keen, to “bust some things 
wide open,” and except where a great 
single issue is at stake I believe it is foolish 
to “bust things open.”’ It is dramatic and 
heroic for any virtuous chest-beater to do 
so, but often enough the faults of our 
politics right Tae abl if the public have 
the information. Lack of sources of truth 
as to what goes on in our government, the 
slow elimination of muckraking vehicles, 
whether newspapers or magazines, is, I 
have observed, a real tragedy in American 
polities. The old boys may howl about the 
evils of muckraking, but it was muck- 
raking that cleaned house in America. If 
it brought one injustice it corrected a thou- 
sand. When it was on the surface it had 
to be responsible; now events or the inten- 
ticns of its opponents have driven muck- 
raking from a place where it permeated a 
whole people who held it responsible for 
truth, to the realm of appeals to groups of 
self-interest, to cellar printing presses and 
to inflaming irresponsible rumor and ex- 
citement of passions. Two things are sure. 
I found ther out. The need for change is 
always less than those who clamor for it 
believe, and when change is needed it 
always comes when, as and if the public 
mitted to a knowledge of the true 
facts. 

I confess that when I entered politics 
I was prepared to form my prejudices and 
opinions somewhat independently of facts. 

his results often in absurd errors of belief 
based on mere suspicion. During the last 
Republican convention several of the most 
prominent bankers of the country were in 
Chicago to see the fun. Old hands in the 
political game know that of all the birds 
that perch high the banker is probably the 
timidest and shiest. If these men had been 
able or had desired to manipulate the 
nomination of a President during the con- 
vention they would have been thousands 
of miles away and have worked through 
their messenger boys. But some of the 
newspapers printed a list of the big Wall 
Street bankers who had come to Chicago, 


implying that they were there to fix things 
and dictate the ticket, 

Now the fact is that a friend of mine and 
I were invited to a luncheon where all but 
one of the men named were to be present. 
My acquaintance went. One of the bank- 
ers suggested a pool into which each man 
could enter for a guess at the presidential 
nominee. The pool was substantial-in the 
total sum of money. It was tempting. And 
the guesses were to be made secretly and 
put in sealed envelopes. My friend was 
asked to hold the stakes. When he opened 
the envelopes he found seven guesses for 
Wood, four for Lowden, one for Johnson, 
two for Sproul. He had to redistribute the 
money among these “‘wise inside banker 
manipulators”’ because no one had picked 
Harding! Incidentally I have always 
found it more difficult to find one hundred 
per cent partisans of a candidate before he 
is selected than it is after the nomination. 
Harding knows this as well as any man. To 
a stranger who had explained to him that 
he had been against his nomination Hard- 
ing exclaimed: “I am glad to see you! 
I always knew that some day I would find 
the man who had nothing to do with mak- 
ing me President.” 


Weaknesses of Reformers 


I have no desire to discredit those re- 
formers with whom I have fought and 
bled, because to do so would be to dis- 
credit a large part of my own political 
activity. I have said already that I keep 
my faith. Many of the leaders in such 
movements—as, for instance, that of the 
Progressive Party, which the country may 
thank for a fine legacy of higher ideals and 
diminished bossism in our political life 
are fine and earnest men. And yet it was 
a curious fact that when Harding was 
elected and wished to choose, from among 
old Progressives, men to appoint to places 
counted as desirable and requiring good 
ability, the Progressive he asked to suggest 
men was embarrassed to be unable to name 
more than half a dozen that, at the mo- 
ment, the Progressive himself would have 
put in office. 

As to the rank and file of such reform 
movements I learned that no more con- 
scientious, earnest, loyal and unselfish men 
and women can be found. 

Unfortunately in politics, as elsewhere, 
intelligence counts as much as goodness. 
I remember a reform candidate for governor 
with whom I had close association. After 
a day of speech making he sat in his hotel 
room on the edge of his bed, drinking a 
glass of hot milk. The crowd with the 
torchlights was dispersing below in the 
street but the last red fire was reflected in 
the windows of the building opposite. The 
candidate, a successful business man, 
sighed and said: ‘‘Sometimes when I re- 
view those with whom we are associated 
I think of Charles Kingsley’s line—‘Be 
good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever.’”’ 

One of the greatest exhibitions of an 
instinct to be good divorced completely 
from the obligation to be intelligent lies in 
the tendency of those unripe in American 
politics to worship mere independence. I 
confess that I have found that inde- 
pendence is a bad way to get joint action 
of any kind in real motion. Usually when 
two independents rally around the banner 
of independence it results in two banners 
of independence and then four and then 
eight. No man or woman in the world 
is so independent as an independent. As 
political workers they are usually fanat- 
ically unselfish for six months and then 
as temperamental as prima donnas forever 
after. 

At one of the last Progressive party con- 
ventions held in any state the objects of 
the party were completely forgotten. The 
candidate for governor came out of the 
hall mopping his brow. Beveridge and, 
I believe, Hiram Johnson were coming to 
speak in that state. 

“You tell ’em both this,” the candidate 
said. “You tell ’em I thought we had 
made a Progressive omelet in this state. 
But all I see today are china eggs—A. P. A., 
Single Tax, Tobacco Prohibition, Propor- 
tional Voting, and so on. We are a party 
now unscrambling from within.” 

Another difficulty with the young inde- 
pendent crusader in politics—and I suspect 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Have found a way to whiter, safer teeth 


Look about you, wherever you may be. How 
many teeth now glisten—teeth which once were 
clouded. 

It is so the world over. Millions of people use 
a new method of teeth cleaning, largely by dental 
advice. 

If you don’t know what that method means, you 
can learn in one week, if you will. 


They combat the film 


Dingy teeth and most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

Film becomes stained by food, tobacco, etc. Then 
it forms the basis of cloudy coats. Tartar is based 
on film. That’s why teeth lose luster. 

Film also ruins teeth. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It holds the acids 
in contact with the teeth to eause decay. Millions 
of germs breed in it. They cause many serious 
troubles, local and internal. 


New helps discovered 


Tooth troubles were constantly increasing. They 
became almost universal. So dental science sought 
a film combatant. 


Two methods were discovered. One acts to 
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curdle film, one to remove it, without any harmful 
scouring. 

Able authorities proved these methods effective. 
Then a new-type tooth paste was created, based on 
modern research. The name is Pepsodent. Those 
two great film combatants were embodied in it. 

Leading dentists everywhere began to advise 
this method. Now careful people of some fifty 
nations employ it every day. 


Two other new effects 

Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize mouth acids, the 
cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in the saliva 
That is there to digest starch deposits on teeth, 
which may otherwise ferment and form acids 

Those are Nature’s great tooth-protecting agents 
in the mouth. Pepsodent, with every use, gives 
them manifold effect. 





These results mean a new dental era. Those 
whiter teeth you everywhere see mean cleaner, 
safer teeth. The great tooth enemies are being 
fought in new and effective ways. 

Every careful person should learn what this 
method means. The results are quickly seen and 
felt. A ten-day test will show. 
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Make This Test Now 


If you don’t know what Pepsodent 
does, send the coupon for a 10-day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

Then judge by what you see and feel 
how much this new way means to you 
and yours, 





That Added Charm 


Pepsodent means to women new 
beauty and new charm. With pearly 
teeth comes the desire to show them 
Thus the open smiles you see every 
where now, in pictures and in persons 

To both men and women «4 ten-day 
test is a delightful revelation. The new 
protection it offers to children may 
have life-long effects. Dentists advise 
that Pepsodent be used from the time 
the first tooth appears 

Thus to every person in every home 
this method is important. You will 
know that when you see the results 
Watch them for a few days, then de 
cide. Cut out the coupon now 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
that at the present time women will tend 
in their unripe years or unripe experience 
to develop young-crusading faults—is that 
it is always difficult to find subordi- 
nates. Generals and brigadier generals and 
lieutenant generals and major generals there 
are in plenty. The hive is full of potential 
ueen bees, but the workers are hard to 
nd. It does not reflect on the idealism of 
the independent to say that the nearer such 
a movement comes td power the more 
glitter power has. To eyes not used to 
wer it has a great deal of glitter. When 
it was suggested to the women Republicans 
at the head of the women’s part in the 
campaign that women employers of labor 
and professional women and other distin- 
guished women who had place outside mere 
political activity should be enlisted and 
made prominent, there were no cheers and 
the suggestion was taken out on a little 
shovel. The unripe crusader of either sex 
likes to own the crusade. 

I stood once on the steps of the house 
belonging to the man who was running for 
President, and a well-known advertising 
man from New York who had thrown him- 
self into political work met me as he was 
coming out. 

“Listen,” he said. “If there is the An- 
nual Banquet of the Burglars of New Jersey, 
and the toastmaster gets up and introduces 
Red Mike as being the man who has done 
more to advance the science of second- 
story work than any other living person, 
the burglars are all standing on their chairs 
cheering Red Mike to the echo.” 

“No doubt.” 

“But if the Party of the Pure Millen- 
nium has its spring strawberry festival, and 
the chairman arises and coughs and says 
that we have with us today a man who has 
done more to further the cause than any 
other man alive, the assembled reformers 
take a good look to see what part of that 
hero is softest to the blow of a hammer.” 

I must admit that one of the most useful 
jobs I ever did among my first offenses in 
politics was sitting down at the beginning 
of a campaign alt bcention a list of com- 
mittees, directors of bureaus, chiefs of divi- 
sions and heads of departments, so that if 
possible our printer could set up seven or 
eight thousand names each one of which 
could be attached to a title. By a kind of 
instinct I avoided as much as possible 
putting anyone under anyone else. 

I do not like to mention, as I must now, 
the encroachments that practicality makes 
upon idealism. I have no desire to disillu- 
sion those who believe that idealists never 
forget their idealism. But there are certain 
incidents difficult to erase from the records 
of my experience. 


The Boss and His Frame-Up 


I remember the difficulty we had with a 
certain district of a certain metropolis. 
The boss of the district was a genius in 
resourcefulness and he was against us. His 
genius was of a magnificent kind. Some 
years ago, for instance, when the W. C. T. U. 
was trying to elect a representative who 
would stand for prohibition, the good 
ladies used the device of pinning a bit of 
white ribbon on every voter pledged to 
vote for their man. In one precinct where 
the “respectable element” were proud to 
live, it was apparent that the men who ap- 
proached the voting booth did not like 
the idea of approaching minus the white 
ribbon. 

The boss heard of it, and before the day 
had well begun all his workers were fur- 
nished with bolts of white ribbon and by 
noon had pinned white ribbon onto every- 
body. Even the statues of bygone states- 
men in an adjacent park wore the emblem. 

Now in this reform campaign when we 
were trying to beat this boss he produced a 
most touching and dramatic situation into 
all his street-corner speeches. Before he 
arrived at the corner an advance man with 
red fire, a cornet and a stepladder would 
arrive and assemble the crowd. Then an 
automobile would dash up with the Famous 
Jim, three companions and a chauffeur. 
Big Jim would be well into his speech which 
always began: ‘‘ You've known me twenty 
years, my friends’’—when suddenly from 
the crowd a rough voice would interrupt. 
It would refer to a particular and very 
unsavory well-proved incident in Jim's 

ast. At once the owner of the voice would 
seized, beaten and hurled to the ground. 

But Jim would take another step up his 
ladder and fling a commanding forefinger 
at the assailants of the intrepid questioner. 
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“Stop?” he would ery out. “Stop! The | 
people of this ward know me this twenty | 
ear. They know that I believe in fair play. | 
#t that gentleman ask his questions. I’ve 
been waiting for the chance to answer that 
foul slander. Let him up.” 

The man would then rise, hesitate and 
then slink away. Vast applause! The 
assailants of the questioner were always 
Jim’s three companions in the motor; the 
questioner was the chauffeur wearing a 
battered old hat he carried for the purpose. 

I regret to say that it was one of the most 
conscientious women I ever knew —a gentle 
soul, in maturity, and inspired to an 
interest in politics by the highest and pur- 
est motives——who suggested that we might 
find a way to expose the Famous Jim by 
devices no less dark than his own. The 
problem was put up to an overdone politi- | 
eal worker imported from New York. We | 
will call him Atwater. To go down into the | 
particular ward to make _ street-corner 
speeches bringing accusations against Fa- 
mous Jim was said, by those who knew, to 
be an accessory to suicide before the fact. 
Atwater laughed and said he would do it. 
Such matters were nothing to him. 





A day later there began to be notices 
appearing in the daily press that Aloysius 

avier McQuire, the brilliant young ora- 
tor of —--— University, would speak at 
the street corners of Ward — every night 
from Monday until Thursday. Other 
speakers would include James Carrin At- 
water. A short biography of the distin- 
guished young student and forensic star 
appeared Saturday night in a local city 
weekly. His photograph was placed in the 
windows of corner drug stores throughout 
the ward. When the time came for the 
speeches a great misfortune arrived. At- 
water had to appear alone. With a sob in 
his throat he began each of his addresses: 
“I will try to bear the message that more 
eloquent lips than mine would have 
brought to your ears, my friends. In all 
kindness Aloysius .Xavier McQuire would 
have told you the truth about Famous 
Jim.” His voice would break again. 
“Aloysius Xavier McQuire, my friend— 
my friend and brother and counselor—is 
dying tonight upon a bed of pain! Here is 
his messae,”” 

There was no such person as Aloysius 
Xavier McQuire, of --—— University; but 
I regret to say that many of our ideal- 
ists and reformers wriggled with delight, 
and that the gentle lady who had inspired 
some device to equal the insincerity of 
Famous Jim admitted that nothing had | 
ever given her such pleasure. 

In Chicago, at one convention some 
years ago, I met a business man of eminent 
respectability who accuses me of having 
dragged him into politics to become a mem- | 
ber of the lunatic fringe. In fact, ten days | 
before he had been, unless mere honest 
acquirement of wealth is a blotch on a life | 
which has reached the white-hair age, a 
man of spotiess record. 

I said: “‘ You look excited.” 

Said he: ‘‘Well,I am. I found those re- 
action sons of guns had as good as 
bought the delegation from ———. They had | 
them all ready to get on a Pullman car and 
they were going to take 'em out of Chicago 
where they couldn't be reached.” 

“Where is the delegation now?” 

“They are all upstairs in my hotel 
rooms,” he said with a wicked grin. “‘And 
I’ve got the key. There’s no use in your 
looking shocked, One has to fight fire with 
fire.”’ 

“*My stars!" said I. “You are a man of 
principle.” 

“Yes, when there’s time to work with it.” 

Fortunately the situation which used to 
arise from this kind of delegation, sent 
from the minority party in some of the 
Southern States, is being made more im- 
probable every four years. ; 

I remember another incident which illus- 
trates the great temptations which come 
to independents, reformers, crusaders and 
idealists to adopt the methods of their more 
“practical” opponents. In one of the 
largest cities of the United States a slippery 
lawyer with a great gift for debate an- 
nounced himself a candidate for district | 
attorney. No one took him seriously until 
he began campaigning. Then to the horror | 
of the local bar association it was found | 
that he probably would be elected. One 
of the “‘respectables’’ undertook to make 
some comments upon the unfitness of this 
candidate. The candidate said in reply 


Fighting Fire With Fire | 
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that fitness in the field of law could be 
demonstrated, that proof of the pudding 
was in the eating, and that a debate be- 
tween himself and his detractor would 
disclose fitness. The respectable found 
himself in an embarrassing cavity; he ac- 
cepted the challenge. The subject of the 
debate I have forgotten; it is not im- 
portant. 

The respectable had the opening and he 
did his darnedest. He sat down satisfied. 
But he was astonished to see that the candi- 
date only laughed quietly, drew from under 
his chair a heavy volume, and walking to 
the lectern threw it onto the wood with a 
bang which resounded all over the hall. An 
audience that had something of the same 


| spirit one finds when Dempsey is the at- 


shaggy, grizzled mane of hair. 
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traction waited breathless while the candi- 
date ran his clawlike fingers through his 


“Well, my fellow citizens,” the candi- 
date said. ‘‘I came here tonight prepared 
for a long debate and I may say a hotly 
contested one. I had supposed that a man 
who had hurled the lances of criticism at 
my fitness as a lawyer was a man well 
versed in the law. One of the first require- 
ments, he will admit, is knowledge of the 
statutes of one’s own state.” 

Here with a sneer and a dramatic gesture 
he flung open the tome. 

“This book,” he said, slapping its open 
pages with his palm—‘‘this book contains 
the revised statutes of this state. I read 
from page five hundred and eighty-three of 
our laws. I read to you article eight, 
sections six to ten inclusive. Now listen.” 

Whereupon he read out a passage which 
made the entire argument of the respect- 
able wholly ridiculous. The audience be- 
gan to laugh. They roared. They clapped. 
They had seen a knockout. They went 
wild. 

The respectable stared from his side of 
the stage. In that moment his professional 
conscience and his high reformer ideals 
must have suffered several tweaks. Finally 
he arose, stalked to the chair of the candi- 
date, snatched up the volume of laws and 
going to the lectern opened the book and 
held ; his hand. The hall was silenced. 

“T have opened this debate, my oppo- 
nent has had bis s opportunity, and I now will 
close the debate by reading from the re- 
vised statutes of this state. I read from 
page one thousand two hundred and six, 
article nine. Listen!” 

He read: ‘Sections six, seven, eight, nine 
and ten of article eight of the revised laws 
of this state are hereby repealed.” 

The debate was over. The tumult was 
roof-lifting. 

Though the audience knew it not, neither 
the supposed law nor its repeal was in the 
statute book. It was another case of fight- 
ing fire with fire, and on the part of the 
reformer and idealist one of those slips 
from grace which high-purposed amateurs 
in politics almost as much as their baser 
brothers find so easy. 


No Indorsement Desired 


Another load which independency in 
politics carries is the attraction it has for 
that dangerous class of adherents—the silk 
stockings. The rank and file of voters is 
always suspicious of a cause which attracts 
the idle, the rich and the high forehead of 
the professor. Those who know little of the 
feel of the rank and file believe that this 
rests on a prejudice against virtue. It rests 
on no such thing; it rests on the genius of 
the «!:sses of professors, the rich and the 
rare for being wrong. The rank and file, 
without analyzing their opinion, know in- 
stinctively that these classes are given to 
complexity and that complexity is a kind of 
fog out of which strange and impractical 
visions arise. 

One of my first experiences in politics, 
before I had graduated from college, was 
when I was sent by a good-government 
association to investigate a saloon keeper 
who was a candidate for office. I was re- 
minded before I went that a bad report was 
expected. I found the saloon keeper was a 
hearty soul and body who at fifty looked 
thirty, had a big fist and big heart, and was 
feeling around in politics for a larger form 
of self-expression than he found in wiping 
glasses and giving counsel to the neighbors 
and patrons. He told me that he knew 
that I would be obliged to report unfavor- 
ably. Never mind. While we were to- 
gether let us—the older man and the college 
senior—swap a few views and enjoy it. It 
home to dinner with 
his wife who thought 
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I looked like someone they called “ Fred,” 
and with a daughter whose eyes were insur- 
ance of a kind of eternal rightness about the 
world. 

I began to wonder about some of the 
directors of the good-government associa- 
tion. One of them was a real-estate owner 
who had sold severai parcels of land to the 
city at extreme prices difficult to explain, 
and he owned, it was said, a good deal 
of rental property which the police occa- 
sionally raided 


I began to wonder how bad this saloon | 


keeper was after all—_-how bad he would be 
as an officeholder. 

I said at parting on his threshold: 
enjoyed this. I'm grateful to you.’ 


For the first time he looked at me with 


I’ve 


suspicion. A flicker of alarm came over | 
his face. 
“Listen,” he said appealingly, ‘you | 


ain’t going to let the good-government | 


crowd indorse me, are you? Do you know 


what it would do for me with these people 


in this part of the city? Well, 
drive me into the ground and break me off 
short!”’ 

In the last Presidential campaign I had 
unusual opportunity to observe audiences 
that contained men and women in favor 
of America’s either joining the League of 
Nations or otherwise becoming involved 
abroad and those who were against it. I 
suppose that I saw audiences in diverse 
parts of the country that would total more 
than half a million. My own opinion on 
the merits of the question is of no value at 
this moment, but I testify to this: 
one is used to it and mingles in a political 
crowd or watches faces while speaking or 


it would | 





When | 


while other speakers are in action, one can | 


draw out an astounding amount of sincere 
opinion from the listeners. 
say how it comes forth but it comes. 


A Damaging Argument 


It was the white-gloved hand and the | 


black necktie that applauded the pro- 
League sentiments; 
able element in the public, and particularly 
the American public, noble and fine, but 


it was that indescrib- | 


It is difficult to | 


which none the less has a dangerous desire | 


to be paternal, to put its hand on 
world’s head. It was 
preachers”’—not the actual teachers and 
preachers but those with the tendency. 

But the antis—the unregenerate, wolf- 
ishly anti-League majority—said this: 
“Stay out of Europe. They have all the 
cards and we have only the chips.” 

I understand that Balfour, to whom this 
was repeated, estimated the expression as 
being the most damaging argument ever 
presented to keep America minding her own 
business. However that may be, it was the 
composite brevity of the majority, and it 
is because the majority sees questions as 
simply as this that it suspects the intel- 
lectuals and those other estimable silk 
stocking elements that always are legion 
in any idealistic political movement, and 
who bring complex intensity to our 
political problems without either the tact 
or patience or training to apply ideas 
through normal political action. 

In any confession of a politician one ex- 
pects a measure of confession of wickedness. 
I have none tomake. And ifI have any I 
will not make it—-even anonymously. If 
I made one I probably should be boasting. 
But to confess to having been wrong is a 
confession indeed! 

I was wrong about third parties. 
my conservative friends that third parties 


could be built around a man—around 
Roosevelt. I was sure that a permanent 


third party could be built also around a lot 
of good ideas gathered up into a platform. 
I believe neither of: these things can be 
done. And in the light of an intimate ex- 
perience with American politics I believe 
the best and most far-seeing idealism would 
not be in favor of such third parties even if 
they could be permanently created. 

Lane, who was one of the best public 
servants this country has ever seen, once 
said to me: “The big man always looks 
bigger before he takes office. There is a 
tendency to make a hero of some figure who 
is honest, earnest, talks of goodness and 
efficiency. Often enough if we put such a 
man into the Presidency he would stub his 
toe on Congress the very first thing. He 
might have convictions so strong that he 
would be eternally irritated and petulant 
with obstacles. Or his special training in 
some particular line of thought—his very 
mastership-—-might lead us all into hot 
water.” 


I told | 


the | 
“the teachers and the | 
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Party leadership and the Presidency are 
still as much arts as they are sciences. They 
still call for human qualities of high order 
even more than they call for engineering 
accuracy and scientific business manage- 
ment. I know how pleasant it is to dream 


| of a superbusiness manager of the United 


States, but even were it possible, the people 
really want no such thing, for they instine- 
tively feel that the welfare of the country 
depends upon a citizenship which refuses 
to check its brains, its opinions and above 
all its responsibility in the cloakroom of 
mere dictatorial efficiency. 

If a third party cannot be built around a 
man it certainly cannot be built by assem- 
bling various discontents with things as 
they are. To do so is to assemble not any 
similarity of opinion to what should be 
done but dissimilarity as to constructive 
measures. 

I remember the difficulties the Pro- 
gressive Convention of 1912 encountered 
when it was discovered how many strange 
and feverish insistencies existed as to what 
should go into the platform. To this day 
if you woke up the average former Pro- 
gressive and said quickly ‘“‘What single 
cause did we fight for in 1912?” he prob- 
ably would say: “I don’t know, unless it 
was to drive the other parties and the 
voters to a sense of higher responsibility.” 
The truth was that so far as programs of 
action may be considered the Progressive 
third-party movement -which in leader- 
ship, quality of rank and file and manage- 
ment wads more favored than any other is 
likely to be--had no single vital issue, and 
the moment it had made its great con- 
tribution to awakening the voters and 
machinery of the old two-party system its 
work was done and it fell apart. 

If one reflects upon the number .of 
measures, considered radical and imprac- 
tical when they first bubbled up from 
William Jennings Bryan or were put forth 
by the Progressive Party, which have now 
been put, into effect through the machinery 
of the two-party system, one may have two 
thoughts. The first is to compliment the 
crusaders. The second is to feel that some- 
how, almost mysteriously, the two-party 
mac hinery of our system does respond in a 
noiseless way to progress even if it does not 
invent progress. 
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If I were to be advising my son about 
going into politics, if I were leaving him 
my confession pinned to my will, I should 
tell him to look out for the will-o’-the-wisp 
virtue of independence not only in polities 
but in all else—business, social life and 
morals. There are times when the world 
needs a stir toward fence jumping. Just 
now it needs, I believe, not an escape from 
realities but to have its old nose jammed 
down tothe grindstone of realities. I should 
advise him to take his idealism and his 
youth and strength into existent organiza- 
tions and lead them upward with all his 
conscience. A crusade worth anything is 
one prepared for the dickens of a long hard 
journey. 

I should advise him to have a good time 
on the way. In polities there is an eternal 
change of experience, an acquaintance not 
limited to any particular pigeonhole nar- 
rowness, many a laugh, and an imperfect 
but lovable humanity. Whenever he began 
to think so hard about an idea that it pro- 
duced pain, I should advise him to think 
about something else. I should advise him 
to count himself an unhappy man if he 
could not keep a correct balance in the 
values of stability and the need of change. 
I should advise him to have a good time. 

I remember one cold and rainy Sunday 
in 1912 when Roosevelt had announced his 
candidacy for the Presidency. He arose 
from an open fire and greeted me with 
words that I have never set down before 
but may be a revelation to those who be- 
lieve he thirsted for power or was over- 
confident in his egotism or was a man 
incapable of throwing his own welfare out 
of his hands. 

“Mrs. Roosevelt did not want me to do 
it, but I have done it,” he said. ‘‘ My hat is 
in the ring. Because of your particular 
relation to all this I want to go on record 
with you confidentially. We haven’t a 
chance of victory, not a chance, and I know 
it better than anyone. But we will give 
them a run and it will do good. I tell you 
this because your personal affairs may not 
justify you in going on. We may even have 
an experience which will put me forever 
out of any possibility of service.” 

I laughed and indicated I would go along. 

Roosevelt grinned. He said: ‘‘Won’t 
we have a bully time!” 
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New Orleans Shows How to Save the Lives of School Children 


HE “New Orleans States” of May 24th reports a meeting 
of the Fire Commissioners of New Orleans, in part as 
follows: “Why can’t all of the schools be equipped with 
Sprinklers right now?” asked Harry W. Fitzpatrick, Fire 
Commissioner. “This is the time to do it. While the schools 
are closed the system can be put into effect.” 
a xk x 
“agree,” said Mr.J. A. Smith, Chief Deputy Fire Marshal, 
“that the work should be done at once if possible.” 
Mayor Andrew J. McShane then wanted to know what 
the Fire Board should do. Mr. Fitzpatrick stated that it 
should adopt a resolution to be sent to the Commission 
Council demanding that the School Board equip all schools 
with Sprinklers before September 15th, and to prevent 
those schools not so equipped from being opened, by the 
police power of the city. 
New Orleans’ schools are now being equipped with 
Sprinklers. Thus New Orleans acts, while other Cities shut 
their eyes to the danger of fire in schools. Conditions are no 
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worse in New Orleans than in hundreds of Cities-—and of 
conditions there Commissioner Fitzpatrick is quoted as hav- 
ing said, “If we do not put in the Sprinklers, we shall have 
a terrific holocaust worse than the Iroquois or other fires.” 


The Fire Commissioners of New Orleans speak from 
knowledge and experience. Along Canal Street they see 
business building after business building safeguarded from fire 
by Sprinkler Systems. Naturally they ask why this greatest 
of fire safeguards should not protect the lives of children 
in schools just as it protects the dollars of commerce. 

New Orleans shows the way: Why do other city gov- 
ernments blink at danger and fail to protect the lives of 
school children by the greatest fire safeguard ever devised? 
cS ok * 
Read —“Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 

Write for your free copy of “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy 
also, let us send you one of our Special Bulletins, just issued, giving in 
detail the facts about New Orleans. For information on the schoo! 


hospitals and asylums of YOUR town, write us and ask about them 
Address Grinnell Co., Inc., 302 West Exchange St., Providence, R. | 
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THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES 
DEALING WITH THE VALUE OF 
ART IN YOUR CHILD'S EDUCATION 


O you who are fathers and mothers 
there is nothing of greater importance 
than the education of your child. 

You follow his school work, often helping 
him with his arithmetic, his geography and 
language, for you believe a knowledge of these 
subjects essential to his development. 


In thus lending your encouragement at home 
you are exerting a strong influence upon his 
growth. You become perhaps the most power- 
ful single factor in determining his success. 

But are you forgetting one of the most im- 
portant of all his studies—his school art work ? 


Each year the progressive schools are plac- 
ing stronger emphasis upon this phase of edu- 
cation, School boards, school superintendents, 
art directors and teachers are turning more 
and more to art as a practical means of de- 
veloping that most powerful of your child’s 
instincts—his creative imagination. 

This force—the foundation of every true 
success~is instinctive in your child, It is his 
spark of genius waiting to be fanned to flame. 
You saw it when you watched him build castles 
out of blocks. And you may see it today in the 
drawings he brings home from school. 


Since 1845, when the world’s first stick of chalk was 
made in Waltham, Mass., The American Crayon 
Company has faithfully served the schools of America, 
Its “Old Faithful” chalks-—W altham, Hygiecia, Dover- 
cliff and Sterling—are among the most widely used io 
America, Prang Water Colors, Prang Crayons and 
Prang Pencils have for more than fifty years plaved 
an important part in the development of school art 


Sandusky, Ohio 


The world’s largest makers of chalks, crayons and water colors 







Dr. Eliot of Harvard says of Thomas Edison, 
**Do you suppose that Mr, Edison’s work in 
life has been the product . . . of a reasoning 
process which has never leaped beyond the visible 
or tangible fact? Far from it. The highest capac- 
ity of Mr, Edison, his finest practical quality, 
is his inventive and creative imagination.’’ 


How this force ts being 
developed 


This is the period in your child’s life when 
his mind is most sensitive to impressions. His 
curiosity to know and his desire to build are 
ithe materials out of which his character is 
being formed. 

Thus those men and women of the schools 
are, with their classes in design, giving his 
imagination freedom to expand. They are 
guiding his mind and hand, nurturing his cre- 
ative instinct which an age of machinery and 
convenience is tending to stifle. 

They are building in him habits of obser- 
vation, perception and deliberation, It was 
these qualities, more than a knowledge of the 
law, which made Lincoln great. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


Established 1835 








EVENING POST 


New York 








Vhat art education means to your child 


A prominent educator lists drawing first among 
those subjects which develop the creative im- 
agination, calling it ‘‘An admirable training for 
both eye and hand,’’ 

Thus in boy and girl alike are fostered 
broader interests and a truer sense of values— 
things priceless in later business and social life. 


Unfortunately this great work is suffering 
in some communities—struggling under the 
handicap of public indifference. Perhaps you 
have not realized the vital part it plays in the 
training of your child, and have failed to lend 
your hand to its support. 

It is your duty to your child to stand be- 
hind this movement and support it vigorously. 
You should encourage in every way possible 
the members of the school board, the school 
superintendent, the art director and teachers. 

Your active interest will give added impetus 
to the work they are doing—the work of 
raising your community to a level of greater 
efficiency, of greater happiness, And if there 
is no art training at all in the schools of your 
community, you should begin immediately to 
agitate the subject of the adoption of such 
courses. 


If you are an art director, school superintendent, 
teacher, member of a school board; or parent of a boy 
or girl in school, the future of school art is a thing of 
direct concern to you. We have further information 
on this subject which we believe you will-want, In 
writing for it please indicate into which of these 
groups you fall 


CHALKS 
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O supply and deliver a 

large share of the nation’s 
milk is no small task. The 
Borden milk route extends 
along the big rail thoroughfares 
of the nation—from coast to 
coast, from the lakes to the gulf 
—into city, village and hamlet, 
wherever there is a grocery 
store. 


From the rich dairy sections, in 
which our plants are located, 
these high quality milk prod- 
ucts come to you through your 
local grocery and drug store. 
Rigid inspections and precau- 
tions at every step inthe Borden 


‘9 


The Nation's Milk 






A milk route that covers 


3,000,000 square miles 


packing process insure absolute 
purity. 

Borden service reaches almost 
every family, because of the va- 
riety of its milk products. 
Eagle Brand Milk is the ac- 
cepted baby food; Borden’s 
Evaporated is in general use 
in the kitchens of the nation, 
and thousands are enjoying 
the delicious new Chocolate 
Malted Milk. Borden’s Milk 
Chocolate and Almond Bars 
are rich in milk and good for 
everyone. 

Ask for Borden’s and be sure of 
milk productsof highest quality. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Borden Building, New York 
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For all great music 
you need the Victrola 


Great music is truly great only when it "Se gO 
is given adequate interpretation. Victrola No. 300, electric, $290 


Mahogany 






On Victor records the great music of the 
world is interpreted by the most famous 
artists of the world. The Victrola is the 
one instrument specially made to play 
Victor records. Used together, the Victrola 
and Victor records present for your enjoy- 
ment the highest achievements in the world 
of music. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
Records on sale by all dealers in Victor 
products on the Ist of each month. — 


ictrola «-\ 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Important : pon for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 

















